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A WORKER FOR THE WORKERS. 


A lumberman, like any other man, can not asso- 
ciate long with those less fortunate than himself 
without being filled with a desire to ameliorate their 
condition and to make life more enjoyable to the man 
of less means. There is likewise a desire to reward 
faithful service; and when an employee has labored 
long and industriously in behalf of the employer, or 
the young man has given the best that is in him in 
performing his daily duties, be they 
high or humble, the feeling in the 
breast of the normal employer is that 
he would like to recognize and reward 
such service. In consequence may be 
found attached to many sawmills or 
contiguous to many camps the facili- 
ties of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for the young, hospitals 
for the ill and assistance for the aged. 

But this philanthropy is of a prac- 
tical kind. It does not wait for the 
down-and outer to make itself evident 
and available. It helps the employee 
in his daily life. Strange as it may 
seem, it is not only the man who is 
making a beginning nor the man who 
is making an ending who needs help; 
the man who is in the prime of lite 
but in an humble position also de 
serves assistance. So far as we cer- 
tainly know, this is the only life that 
he will live and there can be no better 
philanthropy than in helping him to 
live this life in the best way for him- 
self and his children. The practical 
philanthropy of the lumberman may 
therefore properly include good schools 
for the children, good training for the 
youth, good homes for the householder, 
and good towns in which to live under 
healthful conditions and with fair means 
to enjoyment. of a rational character. 

Yet welfare work has a_ practical 
and almost commercial significance. No 
man can help another without in some 
degree helping himself, not only in the 
remote aid rendered to the race but in 
that practical kind of helpfulness 
that comes closer home and makes the 
workman more contented, more temper- 
ate, more hopeful and more industrious. 

The philanthropy of welfare work 
pays dollars-and-cents dividends. It 
does away to some extent with what 
is called a ‘‘floating’’ population. It 
inspires in the workman loyalty to In 
his town, his employer and the work 
he is destined to do. Among its results are fewer 
strikes and less disposition to seize by organized force 
those things that do not come from the employer 
voluntarily. Maintaining his own dignity as an em- 
plover, a lumberman must also recognize the dignity 
of labor, the right of every individual to a reason- 
able share in the pleasures and rewards of life. 

Perhaps a few individuals would be astonished to 
learn that the up-bringing of the children in the saw 
mill town, proper consideration of the employees of 
the mill, and regard for the families of its labor 
are in distinct sense as important as the economical 
manufacture of lumber or its profitable sale. Lum- 
ber is the product, to a considerable extent, of labor. 
The fact is evidenced by the United States Census, 
which reports a larger number of men engaged in 
the lumber industry than in any other manufacturing 
line. Today an army of 784,989 is turning trees into 
boards. 

If lumber is so largely the product of labor it is 


reasonable to consider that by which labor is pro- 
duced. It is produced by heart, muscle and brain. 


And certainly anything that increases the mental 
and physical efficiency of labor lowers the cost of 
the product and improves its quality. 

One must not become an unreasonable enthusiast 
in philanthropy; it is good neither for him nor his 
beneficiaries. He must not make unwarranted con- 
fession of weakness nor create an entourage of de- 


pendents. That would be demoralizing to himself 





CLARK A. BUCHNER, OF MILLVILLE, ARK.: 


Charge Successfully of the Application of Practical Welfare 


and his business and to his employees. But he may 
well take some time to consider how well his em- 
ployee lives and how weli he has the opportunity to live; 
if there is discontent to find the cause, and to solidify 
his organization not only in the office but in the mill 
and the woods and to inspire the loyalty only by 
which the best results are accomplished. 

There is no better way to emphasize and illustrate 
these thoughts than by citing a specific example of 
a man and a corporation that have given serious 
consideration to welfare work and evolved practical 
means for its application. The Freeman-Smith Lum- 
ber Company, of Millville, Ark., is a corporation with 
a capital and surplus of $700,000 and an annual capac- 
ity of 35,000,000 feet of shortleaf yellow pine lumber. 
Yet this great and successful corporation has seen 
the value of welfare work and has assigned one of 
its chief lieutenants to the study of this subject and 
the application of his findings. The Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Company is well known for practical phil- 


anthropy and codperation, and a large part of its 


work of that character has been delegated to Clark 
A. Buchner. His accomplishments in that regard 
render his personality and biography of special in 
terest. 
Clark A, 


Her ancestors were Vermonters and of Scoteh origin. 


3uchner’s mother was Marcia St. Jobn 


His father was Herman Buchner, born in Berlin, Ger 
many, but who has demonstrated his Americanism on 
the field of battle. He is a veteran of the Federal 
Army of the Civil War and now resides 
in Lancaster, Wis. Mr. Buchner was 
born in Laneaster April 9, 1872, and 
he attended the grammar and high 
schools of his home town. After com- 
pleting his schooling and refusing an 
opportunity to study law, about 1885 
he went to Omaha and for five years 
was employed in the general offices of 
the Union Pacific Railway. During the 
World’s Columbian Exposition he was 
employed in Chicago. 

Mr. Buchner became connected with 
the lumber business in 1894, when he 
moved south to Witmar, Ark., his first 
position being one at trucking lumber 
that paid him $1 a day. He remained 
with the Gates Lumber Company two 
years in various capacities and during 
the last few months of this period he 
was in charge of its office. He then 
located in Hamburg, Ark., where for 
five years he was engaged in the stave 
business. 


and planing-mill During 


this time he married Miss Addie 
Norman. 

In 1901 the Crossett Lumber Com 
pany began the construction of its 
plant and Mr. Buchner was employed as 
assistant manager to E. W. Gates. He 
took a very active part in the develop 
ment of the Crossett operation and it 
was then that he became known as a 
welfare worker, for he took a special 
interest in the erection and use of the 
publie buildings there, such as the club 
house, school house and churches. 

In 1908 he resigned his position with 
the Crossett Lumber Company and with 
C. V. Edgar and A. B. Banks organized 
the Arkansas- Vancouver Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, controlling about 4,000, 
000,000 feet in British Columbia. Of 
that company he has been secretary 
since its organization and one of its 
leading spirits. 


Work. For two or three years Mr. Buchner 


has been general manager for the 
Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, and has continued 
his welfare studies and welfare work. One of the 
most interesting and valuable of his accomplishments 
is the Cooperative Investment Company, incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000. None but employees 
of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Company are given the 
opportunity to subscribe. At organization subserip 
tions were called for to be paid up at the rate of-2 
percent a month. These subscriptions were accepted 
with care. The ability of each subscriber to pay 2 
percent a month on his subscription and still have 
left of his wages enough to live comfortably gov- 
erned what his subscription should be. Funds for 
immediate investment were provided by the principals 
of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, the notes 
of the Investment Company being given in return. 
The monthly payments of 2 percent by the subscribers 
furnish the revenue for discharging these notes. This 
enables employees to subscribe for a substantial sum. 
(Concluded on Page 69.) 
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View taken at Omaha, Easter Sunday, March 23, 1913, the day 
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SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building, 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885 





An Unusual 
Test of Door 
Construction 





is portrayed in the photo shown 
herewith which was taken shortly 
after the cyclone had = swept 
Omaha. The two doors shown 
therein prove the durability of 
and are 


Weed Quality 


DOORS 








of the disastrous cyclone. 


of beauty and strength and built to sell at a popular price, will find it in our 


3 Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered One and Two Panel Doors 


Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails (extra wide) adapted to receive the modern styles of hardware. Suitable for stain, finish or enamel. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash and Doors and if he is unable 
to quote you, wire or write us and you will get the information promptly. 


Weed Lumber Company, Weed, California 


Eastern Offices: 


Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed KANSAS CITY, MO., 715R. A. Long Bldg. 


and inspect the largest wood 


refining plant in the world. COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 




























When Placing 
Orders for 
Lumber Buy 


Craig 
Mountain 


Cork Pine 


We can now supply Factory 
| Plank, Select Finish and 
| Yard Stock in mixed cars. 
| The quality adds to value but 
| not to our price, and your 
| returns in the handling of our 
product will make a_ record, 
| Werecommend the test of com- 
parison with other shipments 
from this district. 
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Send a letter of inquiry—we should like to tell you more. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 





Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


General Sales Office, 614 Peyton Bldg., 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Mills and General Office, 
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This Lumber Company Is Delighted 


When we shipped one of our detachable rowboat motors to the 
Namekagon Lumber Co., at Cable, Wisconsin, we felt sure that 
their Mr. J. W. Wood would be pleased with the motor’s great 
utility at the lumber camp and the fact that it attaches to any 
rowboat in less than one minute. In a letter to us 


Mr. Woods of the Namekagon Lumber Co. 
writes: 
Evinrude Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


(sentlemen After using your motor for 
some time, have found 
it to be an excellent 
piece of machinery. We 
have used it considera 
bly since receiving it for 
the picking up of ties in 
the lake. Have towed 
brails with as many as 
500 ties in them doing it 
quite successfully. We 
are certainly well pleas- 
ed with it. 

Yours truly, 
Jas. W. Wood, 
Namekagon Lbr. Co. 
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DETACHABLE =. 

ROW-BOAT-MOTOR SSS 
makes a motor boat of any rowboat without any change in 
the construction of the boat. One simply hangs it over the 
stern and secures it by turning two large thumb screws. The motor weighs 
but 50 Ibs., can be carried about like a satchel and operated by anyone without 
any experience whatsoever. It always goes and does not get out of order. 
The propeller being weedless and adjustable as to depth, the motor can be used 
in the shallowest places. It is extremely powerful and will tow several boats. 
Its many uses are shown in the interesting illustrated catalog which will be sent 
free upon request. A post-card brings it to you—write for it. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


102 L Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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nited States of 
include 


the U 
directors 


Commerce of 
body. Its 


The Chamber of 


America is a live some 


of the most successful business men of the country 
and its officers are notable for their ability and energy. 
Just now its determination to be an active factor in 
the business of the United States is shown by the 
western trip of its directors and officers, who are mal 
ing a tour of western cities from Chicago to the Pa 
cifie and baek. Thus the governing body of the asso 
ciation will come into personal touci with the repre 


West, 


Close 


will lears 
coopera 
the 


anizations of the 
arrange for the 
to the success of 


sentative business org 
their and will 
tion so necessary 
ciation’s 


needs, 
which is 
work. 


“ASSO 


box trade comes 


laws covering the 
standard 


the 
the 
should 


A suggestion of importance to 
from Oregon, to the effect that 


hoxes be 


size or cubical capacity of 

ized. Some of the States have laws specifying what 
shall be called a pint, quart or peck container, and 
they do not agree. The State of Washington, for ex 
ample, requires a quart strawberry box to contain 
67.2 cubic inches, which will prohibit the sale of 
fruit in that State packed in Oregon-made boxes, 


The point may seem a small one, but standardization 
is the law of the day, and there is a considerable 
contingent connected with this offshoot of the Jum 
ber business that is interested. 





The greatest need of organized labor is intelligent 
leadership. Never was it more clearly demonstrated 
than now when, during a time of tight money and 
of conservative business, highly paid employees are 
striking or are about to strike for higher wages or 
shorter hours or both. Generally speaking, business 
has for months been getting on to a conservative basis 
in expectation of a pe riod of restricted business. Cap 
ital has been and is cautious. It is not demanding 
more, but on the contrary is willing to accept less in 
the way of profits and opportunities; yet intoxicated 
by its successes of the past labor pays no attention to 
the weather signs in the financial and business sky, 
but hoists more sail. What a time to strike or even 
to think about strikes! Conditions, though funda 
mentally sound, are such that strikes can not succeed, 
but may have the effect of bringing reverses to those 
who enter into them. Instead of further gain, what 
labor has already gained may be lost. Where and 
what are the leaders? 
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THE WESTERN TRANSIT. CASE. 


The most important transportation news not only 
this week but for a number of weeks previous is the 
announcement from Washington (see page 30) that 


the Interstate Commerce Commission has handed down 
a decision in the western storage and diversion-in 
transit case requiring the railroads to continue recon 
signment privileges on shipments of Jumber and 
shingles from the North Pacific to points east 
of the Missouri River. The arguments in behalf of 
the abolition of this custom related largely to its 
effect on the shingle market; but the commission says 
it can not undertake to regulate the shingle industry 
nor to determine the best method of marketing shingles 
as to maintain reasonable prices. This arose 
with the announcement of the leading north trans 
continental lines that after September 1, 1912, recon 
signment and storage privileges would be discontinued. 
The commission suspended the cancellation until July 
28, 1913, and now the suspension has been made per 
manent, except as to storage charges. 


A THEORY DISPROVED. 


The many and industrial 
boom organizations are staunch believers in the philoso 


coast 


SO case 





promoters of commercial 


phy of P. T. Barnum—‘‘the publie likes to be hum- 
bugged.’’? With so many organizations of this class 
struggling for existence a sense of satisfaction lies in 
finding men building up an association on practical facts 
rather than on theoretical ideas. The Wisconsin Ad 
vancement Association is in this class. It began the 
task of giving information on the Badger State’s unde 


veloped resources when fictitious promotion was at the 
zenith of its career, and from its inception until the 
present time it has dealt in facts, and facts only. The 
figures of the census have been analyzed and a comparison 
been made with other States seeking public atten 

The plan met with approval and placed Wisconsin 


has 
tion. 


well up in the lead, demonstrating that facts and not 
fiction are sought by the public, and repudiating the 


Barnum theory. While many of the promoters who were 
making fiction the basis of their propaganda when the 
Wisconsin Advancement Association was organized have 
ceased to find the attentive ear of the public, this associa 
tion has built up a reputation for reliability and through 
its efforts Wisconsin is recognized as the State of Oppor 
The results of this association’s work will mean 


Wiseonsin, 


tunities, 
millions te 


CONFORMING TO TERMS OF SALE. 


Discount for cash and beyond the date of 
a sale of goods when stipulated in the contract of sale 
ure essential parts of it and enforceable at law. Legally 
and logically the purchaser has no more right to deduct 
discount beyond the discount period or to refuse to pay 





interest due 


interest for the time beyond the credit period than he 
has to refuse payment for the goods themselves. The 
contract of sale ineludes all its terms, all being equally 


and the breach of one is 
integrity as the breach of 


binding upon the purchaser, 
much a reflection upon his 
any other. 

In fact as well as in law the purchaser who conforms 
strictly to the terms of sale is in a position to insist 
that the seller shall do likewise. If the stock received 
is not up to grade or if there is any reason whatever for 
complaint the buyer, having ‘‘come into court with 
clean hands,’? may expect to secure full justice. In 
practice the best security for fair dealing on one side is 
fair dealing on the other. The merchant who is as exact- 
ing with respect to his own business conduct he is 
with respect to that of the other party to the contract 
is unlikely to have much cause to complain of the other. 
The careless payer is a notoriously easy victim for the 
shipper. 


THOSE EFFICIENCY SYSTEMS. 


For about two years the ‘‘ efficiency’ 
in the air, has been much exploited 
extent, experimented with. So far it has not made 
much progress in the lumber industry, perhaps be- 
cause of the peculiar nature of the saw and planing 


as 


as 


careless 





’ idea has been 
and, to some 


mill business and the strong spirit of tradition that 
is found in it. 

A lumber concern which has put in an efficiency 
system says: ‘‘Our experience so far is that it is 


with more grief connected with 
it than we had any idea of when we decided to un 
dertake the installation, and we say to you frankly 
that had we known just what we were going to strike 


an awful undertaking, 


—SSEs 


it is a very great question whether we should not 
have prefered to work under the old system.’’ 

Without further explanation the above is of course 
indecisive; perhaps the trouble was with the particular 
efficiency system adopted; perhaps it was the fault 
of the company using it. Perhaps the human element 
has not been sufficiently considered; that is to say, 
the methods have not been put into effect by men of 
the necessary temperament and sympathy. Those who 
have followed this efficiency propaganda as put in the 
magazines and other publications must 
convinced that while the idea is essentially 
its application involves an extraordinary amount of 
intelligence, patience and human sympathy, and intro 
duced into any plant it has to combat old customs 
and prejudice. Their strength can be successfully 
overcome and a smooth working organization resalt 
only by the exercise of rather unusual qualities. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Many of the reports received this week are more cheerful than for several weeks. 
Conditions obtaining, however, show no especial change. It was thought that after 
the end of the fiscal year of the large corporations a general improvement would be 
noticed in the lumber business. So far, however, such anticipations have not been 
realized. There probably has been some buying and contracting for future delivery 
in some of the more favored sections of the country, but this buying has not 
been of such character as to be of much significance in market reports; nor is there 
any good reason to expect a revival of demand in July, for it is a month of general 
quietude in business, when business\men forget business cares and worries and take 
their vacations. The movement of lumber continues to be principally for immediate 
wants, with little buying beyond stuff ordered for current consumption. In a sense 
the principal call for lumber is for building, and even this branch of the industry 
has had financial and labor troubles to hinder it. Nineteen hundred and twelve was a 
banner year for building, and although the grand average this year will not come 
up to its last year’s record many cities show heavy gains. For example, Cedar 


Rapids shows a percentage of 154 over 1912; Chattanooga, 177; Nashville, 196; 
New Orleans, 174; Pittsburgh, 237; Milwaukee, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Troy, 


Evansville and Birmingham also show increases for June over the corresponding 
month last year. In Chicago 17 percent more building has been done so far this 
year than last, but in the cities of the Atlantic coast and in most of the eastern 
territory, influenced by a dull security market, the building has been relatively of a 
smaller aggregate. Detroit is one of the bright examples of extensive building 
and material growth. This is owing largely to the magnitude of its automobile 
industry. The demand for lumber in the building industry is enough to keep the 
trade moving in fair volume, but is not sufficient to absorb mill output to nearly 
the extent of capacity. What is wanted is a good demand in the rural sections— 
from woodworking factories, from miscellaneous consumers, and more especially 
from the railroads. All of these interests must get into the market in order to 
assure a big lumber trade. In the meantime it is to be hoped that construction will 
be carried forward on a large scale until the end of the season, for it is this branch 
that will go far to keep the lumber trade active and to give a large outlet for 
lumber. 


* * = 


In view of the financial status, which is of such character as not to warrant over- 
confidence in present conditions, as the banks are restricting loans as far as possible 
to conform to the pressing necessities in business, and while interest rates tend 
to strengthen and somewhat to increase, one fact that should not be overlooked is 
that a serious ear shortage may take place within a few weeks. The railroads already 
are taking steps to keep cars from straying off their own lines and traffic men are 
beginning to give warning concerning the future. The heavy winter wheat crop 
that must be moved between now and November and the movement of all kinds of 
commodities are reasons why a car shortage is about a certainty and, as usual, it 
will come at a time when there is likely to be a greatly enlarged traffic in lumber. 
Such experiences have been common in former years, therefore it is reasonable to 
suppose that if lumber buyers continue to procrastinate they may find later on that 
they can not get their lumber when it is needed most. The effect of a general car 
shortage would be to give manufacturers and wholesalers a chance to dictate prices. 


* * * 


In the meantime manufacturers and dealers are sustaining their spirits by antici- 
pations of a large and profitable fall and winter trade. They hold that the outcome 
of the crops will be sufficient to induce liberal buying. The fact that factory con- 
sumers, railroads, car builders and retail lumbermen are permitting their stocks to 
run low is sufficient assurance of heavy replenishments the coming fall. The Govern- 
ment’s crop report published last Thursday indicates a shrinkage in the spring wheat 
and oats, but fails to note any adverse material impression on the corn outlook. 
It is estimated that the spring wheat crop will be many million bushels short of 
last year, but there is still much cause for hope, as the Government investigators 
were sent out during the very hot wave in June and conditions have changed radically 
for the better since that time. A report received from South Dakota this week 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stated that rains last week proved highly beneficial 
to crops in a considerable part of that State. So while there will be a partial 
crop failure in the spring wheat sections of the Northwest, it will probably not be 
as heavy as the estimates of the Government. The corn crop shows up remarkably 
well in the seven principal corn producing States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas. The estimated yield is 1,718,000,000 bushels, as 
against 1,792,860,000 bushels in 1912 and as against 1,444,000,000 in 1911. In Texas 
crop conditions are reported as being ideal for both corn and cotton, so it will be 
seen that prospects for a good fall trade could scarcely be better. 


* * * 


If reports emanating from southern pine producing districts be taken as a 
criterion, southern pine has reached the lowest plane in the lack of demand and 
low prices. The week just passed has been naturally quiet 

SOUTHERN PINE owing to the Fourth of July holiday, many concerns closing 
down from Thursday evening to Monday morning. These reports admit that 
actual increase of orders is not discernible, but that there are more inquiries, and 
lineyard men are becoming interested in stocks for fall trade. That crops will 
be large is a settled fact, and heavy producers expect that in the fall trade will 
be able to recover any loss of business that they have suffered this summer, and 
that an increase in values will result. It is expected that when fall business shall 
swell to full proportions a scarcity of stocks and a broken state of assortments 
will be developed that will necessitate rapid and free buying that will strengthen 
the weak places in the market and a call for all the lumber that can be shipped; 
especially in the event of a lack of car equipment, as seems probable, there will 
be such urgency to get forward lumber as will place a premium on quick 
deliveries. Mississippi mills are said to have reduced their output from 15 to 30 
percent on account of unsatisfactory prices and light demand. This was brought 
out at a meeting of the Mississippi Pine Association held in Hattiesburg on 
Tuesday. In Texas the crop situation is splendid notwithstanding the fact that 
in some sections last week the heavy rains did much damage to growing crops. 
The cotton crop, although somewhat late, is expected to be large, which is exem- 
plified by the fact that Galveston, which handled more than 3,000,000 bales of 
cotton last season, is arranging to handle 4,000,000 the coming season. In north- 
western Louisiana manufacturers believe that the impending car shortage will 
have a direct and substantial effect upon the market. Mi§lls in that section that 
have been running double time are understood to have decided to discontinue night 
operations. This will help the market materially. One of the features in yellow 
pine last week has been the number of inquiries received for sawn timber. This 
branch of the industry has been very quiet for the last four months. Coastwise 
demand, however, is still exceedingly slight. The foregoing observations are more 


or less speculative, but they reflect the sentiment and policy of a large section of 
production. The outcome despite any prognostication will depend on the crops, 
state of the industries, railroads and the finances of the country after the vacation 
season shall have passed. The eastern market is relatively quieter than are those of the 
interior. Northern cities report prompt delivery of southern pine, while prices are 
kept weak by an abundance of transit cars. Arkansas soft shortleaf yellow pine 
finished stock is said to be depleted. Flooring, ceiling and drop siding stocks are 
not heavy, the lower grades of the last item being very scarce, At New Orleans 
and throughout the district represented at that point the situation has not changed 
since the beginning of the month, 


* * * 


The northern pine trade is having its usual midsummef nap, although it is 
keeping one eye on the trade that is coming, expecting heavy business in’ the fall. 
At Saginaw Valley points over 10,000,000 feet of lumber was 
NORTHERN PINE received during June, nearly 6,000,000 feet of which came 
from the Georgian Bay district. It is reported that most grades of pine can be 
bought in that market at from $1.50 to $2 less a thousand than figures that ruled 
last fall. There is said to be less weakness in mill culls and box stock than in the 
upper grades of white and norway. In the metropolitan district trade is reported 
very slow. In Pittsburgh the demand is fair and prices are steady and unchanged. 
In Minnesota mills report orders lighter than a year ago, but there does not seem 
to be any disposition to crowd the market to get business. Crop prospects are 
good and manufacturers therefore feel that they will have no trouble in disposing 
of their output later in the year. Receipts by water at Duluth are large and the 
downlake movement from the head of the lakes is considered of good volume. 


* * * 


No marked change has taken place in the hardwood business since last reports. 
Consumption is steady in large manufacturing lines, without much urgency in 
movement. Stocks in second hands are growing smaller 

HARDWOOD : a : a — 
under the influence of steady consumption, but buying does 
not show an increase on that account. There is a fair call for oak, birch, maple and 
other woods that go into house finishing, but the furniture industry is calling for 
only such stock as is needed for current consumption. Stocking up is light. Birch 
and maple are moving well in Michigan and Wisconsin and other producing 
districts. The demand for oak bill stuff, switch ties, crossing plank and railroad 
material is still good. The movement of hardwoods at Columbus is uniform in 
every respect, with no accumulation of stock. Implement and vehicle factories 
are steady buyers. Evansville manufacturers have enjoyed a very good business 
the last month, with indications for its continuance for the balance of the season. 
The mills are all running full time. As a whole they report this a better year 
than last. Weather conditions in the Memphis territory have been most favorable, 
with the result that logs have been gotten out in good shape, and these have been 
turned into lumber as fast as possible in anticipation of a heavy fall trade. In the 
Cumberland River district conditions are seasonable. Marinette reports a heavy 
eall for birch culls last week. 


* * * 


Manufacturers of hemlock are in an independent position at this time, for it is 
reported that they have no surplus of logs and have small stocks on hand. They 
HEMLOCK are said to understand present market conditions thoroughly 

and to have no intention of going back to the basis on which 
they manufactured lumber two years ago, Notwithstanding the slump in southern 
pine values hemlock has been held firm all season and, strange as it may seem, 
has been in splendid demand. This demand has let up somewhat the last three 
weeks, but manufacturers know that it is practically impossible to sell lumber on a 
falling market and will therefore not try to force the market, in which they are 
wise, for yellow pine prices seem to have reached the bottom and the lumber market 
as a whole is expected to begin to climb by the first of August. 


* * * 


On the Pacific coast the feeling is one of increased cheerfulness in anticipation of 

a good fall trade. The present demand is on the same basis as it has been for 
the last three weeks. Dimension is said to be $2.50 lower 

WESTERN WOODS than it was six weeks ago, which millmen, however, say is 
rock bottom and that any other change will be upward. In the meantime eastern 
buyers are holding off awaiting developments. The demand from California still 
continues dull, but there is considerable offshore business. The sawmill market is 
not nearly as strong as it was earlier in the year. Conditions in the shingle market 
are better. Demand for shingles is growing stronger and orders are more plentiful, 
but the mills have closed for two weeks notwithstanding. Clears are bringing $2.15 
and stars $1.65, with prospects for further advances in a week or two. The log 
market continues very strong. Practically every logging camp in the Puget Sound 
country is closed and many camps will stay down from two to six weeks. It is 
believed that the railroads will be in the market shortly for material. 


* * * 


Seasonable conditions prevail in the cypress market. The principal call, however, 
is for the lower grades. Mixed cars preponderate. Cypress values are staple, and 
CYPRESS while some cutting in prices was reported a few weeks ago 

the mills as a general rule seem to be inclined to sustain 
values and are handling as much business as at that time. An advance of 15 cents 
on 5-inch prime shingles was reported this week. Lath demand is increasing. Mill 
stocks are said to be light and manufacturers are all predicting a heavy fall trade. 


* * * 


Trade is quiet. The best call is for the upper grades, for which prices are firmly 
held. Edge box and other box lumber demand is said to be picking up, but prices 
are soft on these items. The call for dressed lumber has 

CAROLINA PINE fajien off materially in the last week or so. In the metropolitan 
market prices are firmly held, notwithstanding the fact that stocks are being liberally 
offered. In Baltimore box makers are buying with comparative freedom, as the 
requirements are heavy, but values are weak, as receipts are much heavier than the 


demand warrants. 
* * * 


West Virginia manufacturers report that the average price for spruce is about 

$20 a thousand; that demand is holding up well, shipments being unusually large 

for the season. Much Adirondack spruce is being disposed 

EASTERN SPRUCE (¢ i good prices. At Pittsburgh the supply is light, with 
prices firm. 


The export trade is said to be absorbing the greater part of the 
available stocks on hand. 


Suny 12, 1913. 
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SPECIAL HOT WEATHER FIRE PRECAUTIONS. 


The dry summer months are now here, when special precautions of every sort 

should be taken against fire both in the forest and about the manufacturing 
plant. The requirements as to forest fire precaution have received ample atten- 
tion, and are fairly well understood, but studying the record of sawmill fires it 
appears that the majority of them originate at a time when the plant is not in 
operation, the employees are not at their posts, and the watchmen are not on 
duty, or are not adequate for a sufficiently frequent inspection of the various 
parts of the plant. 
_ Something like 80 percent of the sawmill fires are said to occur while the plant 
is shut down at ‘night, or on Sunday. Often the fire will break out during the 
noon hour, and obtain a dangerous headway before it is discovered. The sawmill 
may shut down at 6 o’clock, perhaps at 5 o’clock on Saturdays, and the watch- 
man not go on duty until 7 o’clock. When the wheels stop turning, the men 
jump for their coats and dinner pails, and the task of going carefully over the 
machinery, looking for hot boxes, etc., is not always properly covered. The 
water barrels go dry quickly in sultry weather, and especially frequent atten- 
tion is required for proper maintenance. 

If every mill superintendent, or manager, whose eye falls upon these lines 
would at once put into force the well understood measures which are effective in 
guarding against the possibility of fires during the dry months, and having once 
established efficient practice would thereafter maintain it constantly throughout 
the year, a new fire record would be established for the sawmills of the nation. 
The fire which breaks out while the mill is running, and all hands at their posts, 
will usually be promptly discovered and extinguished. The important thing in 
the light of our present record is a vigilant and constant watch over the property 
at times when the wheels are not turning. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE SALESMAN. 


The larger manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber have pretty generally adopted 
the policy of making all orders subject to the approval of the head office, but many 
people are beginning to question the wisdom of that policy, arguing somewhat along 
these lines: 

The salesman instead of being an authoritative, conscientious and able representa- 
tive of his principals is becoming 2 peddler; thus the morale of the salesman class is 
deteriorating. Thus also the principal is losing, because of this very deterioration, 
that intimate knowledge of customers and market conditions which he should have and 
would have if the salesman were entrusted with responsibility, and were, in fact, his 
fully accredited agent. Authority usually brings with it a sense of responsibility and 
develops abilities. 

Further, it is argued that the prevailing custom is unfair to the buyer. With so 
many competitive sellers and salesmen in the field the buyer wants to know, and has 
a right to know, that his bona fide order is accepted. If he has to wait for con- 
firmation from some remote head office and then is turned down he may lose other 
opportunities for purchasing on satisfactory terms. Objectors to the present custom 
insist that all departments of the business and both seller and buyer would profit 
by giving the salesmen real authority and thus build up a better standard of sales- 
manship, even though the class of salesmen given this authority might have to be 
better paid than the mere order solicitors now are. The remark is frequently 
made that wholesalers would be much better off with fewer salesmen of a higher grade. 


MARKETING STUDIED BY WESTERN LUMBERMEN. 


The mere enthusiasm and hope which have characterized the West Coast lumber 
industry in anticipation of the opening of the Panama Canal are giving way to actual 
plans for taking advantage of the new route. It is all very well, on the basis of 
comparatively low transportation costs and comparatively low mill price, to expect a 
large and growing business in the East in fir, spruce, cedar and other West Coast 
woods; but the questions now asked are How can these favorable conditions be actually 
taken advantage of? and What shall be the methods for getting the lumber to the 
consumers? 

In the first place, this must be a cargo business; western woods will reach the 
eastern seaboard economically only or chiefly in cargo lots. Some deckloads or 
parcels in the holds of vessels can be shipped, but these will be chiefly specialties or 
items needed for special purposes. The regular liners carrying miscellaneous 
freights undoubtedly will do some lumber business, but the bulk of the trade must 
be handled in cargo lots. 

Whether shipments shall consist of material cut and graded for immediate entry 
into yard stocks, or shall consist of timbers to be resawn on the Atlantic seaboard, 
is the question presented. Added to these is the question, Are dressed lumber ship- 
ments practicable? These questions are being investigated by leading producers of 
Washington, Oregon and California. British Columbia also is showing some interest 
in the problem both as to shipments to Canadian ports tributary to the Atlantic 
and to United States east coast markets. 

The first problem that confronted the western industry was the fundamental one 
of securing a supply of vessels that would enable it to utilize in any adequate way 
the new route. It is pretty evident that at the opening of the Canal there will not 
be available tonnage sufficient to do the coastwise business that is expected. Yet 
perhaps there will be enough vessels to make a start, and if so the supply doubtless 
will grow with the development of the business. A number of vessels are being con- 
strueted for the Canal trade; possibly twenty new freighters which can be used by 
the lumber trade will be available at the beginning of 1915. ; 

The shape in which shipments shall be made will be determined largely by the 
mode of transportation and the weather conditions likely to be encountered in a 
voyage through the tropics. Some operators think that the most profitable form 
of shipment would be in square or waney timbers which would furnish the raw 
material for sawmills established at the Atlantic ports. Such timbers are less sub- 
ject to damage from handling or from exposure to the weather than is lumber. Yet 
standard sizes and grades in yard stocks may be shipped if experience shows that the 
dampness and hot weather of the tropics will not injure them seriously. Probably 
little or no dressed lumber will be shipped, as too much care is required in its 
handling to make the operation profitable. ! ee : 

As most of the West Coast operators gained their lumber education in the East, 
they look back to the white pine cargo trade of the old days as an example of how 
to handle this business. In the days of the wholesale yard trade at Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo and other lake ports, when the white pine mills were located chiefly on 
the Lakes, lumber was brought from the mills in the rough and was dressed and 
assorted at the markets for distribution. This was a process first of concentration, 
then of manipulation, then of distribution. As conditions of the new Canal trade 
will be closely comparable to the old Lake trade western lumbermen are inclined to 
believe that the most feasible method of handling this business from both handling 
and financial standpoints will be that of shipping from the mills rough lumber to 
manufacturing and distributing plants in the East. There the timbers will be 
resawed, the lumber worker, the product graded and distribution made by rail to 
the territory that transportation rates make available. _ ; 

As long as two years ago the eastern situation was examined by some of the leading 
West Coast operators; having tentatively decided on this method of handling the 
business they were investigating the chances of securing sites for plants and yards. 
The development of this business will require considerable capital, whether it be 
entered into by the West Coast people themselves or conducted as a separate business 
on the Atlantic Coast. Stoc*s carried must be large and remanufacturing facilities 
must be ample. In the old white pine days some of the leading millmen on the Great 








Lakes had their own yards and planing mills in Chicago and in other markets. Other 
mills sold to wholesale yards that were equipped with planing mills. Probably 
both methods will be used in the new trade which is to develop through the Canal. 

In the meantime it may be said that as the problems involved are studied and the 
magnitude of the investments realized it becomes evident that there is to be no sudden 
overflooding of the eastern markets by the western woods, but that development will 
be gradual and will probably take so much time that the eastern product will not be 
seriously if at all affected. The problems presented are new to this generation of 
lumbermen, and their working out will take both money and time. 


BUYING BELTING, FOR EXAMPLE. 


Some readers of periodicals have an idea that the only valuable part of the 
paper is the reading pages and are inclined to look upon the advertising pages 
aS a necessary evil. The number of such readers is not many; and it is be 
coming fewer under the competitive conditions of today that demand that every 
man shall know not only what is happening in his line of business but also 
what is being offered. 

In woods, new woods are being offered or old ones are coming into new uses 
or greater prominence. New markets are opening up for both buyer and sellers, 
or old markets are going energetically and collectively after the business, thus 
assuring the buyer or the seller better treatment or better service. Invention 
is far from standing still; new machines are coming on to the market, old 
machines are being improved. Oftentimes the newsiest pages of the paper are 
the advertising pages. 

And the man who buys staple articles of regular consumption wants to know 
where they can be bought so that he can get all possible information as to where 
they can be bought best. Take belting, for example. Large quantities are pur- 
chased by the sawmill and general woodworking trade. In consequence the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the recognized authority and medium in the lumber 
industry, probably prints more belting advertising than any other paper and 
has, in fact, become a directory of the best.belting houses. 

3uying belting has thus been simplified for the lumberman. Each week he 
has spread before him the arguments of the leading belting manufacturers of 
America. In their advertising they put their best foot foremost. Every adver- 
tisement is in effect a condensation of the manufacturer’s catalog. The best 
belting available, and the best things to be, said in favor of the various brands, 
are thus at the buyer’s instant command. 

The man who overlooks the advertising pages of his trade periodical, be he 
a buyer of belting or machinery or lumber or what, is certainly making a mis- 
take that probably is costing him many dollars in a year. And what about 
the man who does not read his trade periodical at all? 


HOO-HOO AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Hoo-Hoo is an active and aggressive organization, especially on the Pacific 
coast, where it commands membership and support of the lumber industry as a 
whole. While the history of the order has been a varied one it has some accom- 
plishments to its credit that are worth while. Among them: were the Hoo-Hoo 
houses at the St. Louis and Seattle expositions. These enterprises were successful 
in a genuine way, so successful largely because they were supported by a loyal 
membership in the cities and sections where those expositions were held. These 
Hoo-Hoo houses stood for the order but also for the members of the fraternity 
most directly concerned. The Hoo-Hoo house at each of those successful exposi- 
tions stood for good fellowship and the well-being of Hoo-Hoo. Such a house by the 
magic of the architect, the artist, the artisan will spring into being at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco. Already the Hoo-Hoo of that 
city of California and of the West are moving in behalf of Hoo-Hvo House and 
they ask that the members of the order wherever located help them in the work. 

This enterprise might be an important and perhaps would be the only exhibition 
of the lumber industry and the lumber trade. There will be, of course, a forestry 
section in the Agricultural Building in which woods will be exhibited. Hope is 
entertained that there will be a forest products show as a development of a 
movement now being put on foot by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buildings erected by the leading lumber States will undoubtedly have 
some special lumber features, but more than these is needed, and the great social 
order of lumbermen—the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo—might well provide 
the social center. for lumbermen who will visit the great fair, and, at the same 
time, make this social center a business center as well. California lumbermen 
propose that Hoo-Hoo House shall’ be headquarters for visiting lumbermen during 
the ten months of the exposition; that in the different rooms of Hoo-Hoo House 
shall be shown to best advantage the leading woods, especially of the Pacific Coast. 

Hope is felt that Hoo-Hoo House will be more than a place for social gatherings 
and for rest and refreshment for members of the order; that it shall be the 
assembling place for lumbermen of all kinds and for all purposes. It is proposed 
that in it shall be a convention hall and committee rooms where the annual 
meetings of the exposition year may be taken eare of. Organization planning is 
now going on. No formal announcement is yet possible, but Hoo-Hoo and lum- 
bermen generally are asked to be in a receptive mood for the formal announcement 
that will soon be forthcoming, and to preserve a receptive attitude so that they 
may be disposed individually and collectively to take part in the enterprise. 


STEEL CARS PROMOTED BY CONGRESS. 


At the same time that railroad and car building companies are reconsidering the 
all steel car, several bills requiring railroads engaged in interstate commerce to 
equip their passenger trains with all steel cars or to provide postal cars of steel 
are pending in Congress. 

It is an open secret that the railroads which adopted this construction, and did 
so with waving of flags and blare of trumpets, are inclined to think they made 
a mistake; while those that waited for the results of experience are congratulat- 
ing themselves on their conservatism and are now advertising with much pride 
the comfort as well as safety of their wooden superstructure coaches. 

Most recent accidents—accidents usually caused by the steel coach—have 
demonstrated pretty conclusively that it is a frail thing. Steel is strong, but 
weight requirements so limit the size and thickness of members in steel cars that 
the problem presented has stumped the engineers. It is one thing to put up a 
building or a bridge where the stresses can be understood and figured in advance; 
but it is quite another thing to build a like structure of steel where tension, com- 
pression, torsion and bending stresses occur in unexpected ways and in infinite 
combinations. Wood is the reliable material under such conditions. 

Yet the traveling public and the railroads are likely to have steel cars thrust 
upon them by act of Congress if they do not interest themselves in what is going 
on at Washington. Congress is prone to adopt fads. Almost anything that is 
plausibly presented as being in the interest of the dear people will be taken up 
by some member of that body. Even the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
fooled by the steel car; so perhaps Congress is excusable. 

But Congress should not be permitted to pass these bills in a perfunctory, matter- 
of-course way without examination. The railroads presumably might feel a certain 
delicacy about ‘{lobbying,’’ a process which seems to be in disfavor just at present, 
and especially as being against what purports to be in the public interest. Lumber 
men, however, should continue their campaign of education in favor of wood as a 
passenger car material. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 

The corner stone of the $1,000,000 Perry monument was 
laid at Put-In-Bay, Ohio, July 4, opening the celebration 
which commemorates Commodore Perry's victory over the 
sritish on Lake Erie, the campaigns of Gen. William Henry 


Harrison and the 100 years of peace among the English 
speaking nations. The centennial will end the first week in 


October. 

Taking of testimony in Texas in the State’s $102,000,000 
penalty and ouster suit iinst the Standard Oil Company 
and its Texas was ended at Houston recently. 
The hearings will be resumed in New York City in August. 





subsidiaries 


The special election for mayor of Mount Auburn July 15 
will be the basis for a suit to test the constitutionality of 
the woman's suffrage law in Illinois. 

Mayor Harrison July 7 asked the Chicago city council for 
authority to appoint ten policewomen. 

Harry C. Knight, of Indianapolis, was almost instantly 
killed and his mechanician, Milton Michaelis, of Houston, 
Tex., was fatally injured July 4 when the wheel of their 
automobile blew a tire and turned turtle on the 110th lap 
of the 200-mile race, contested under the auspices of the 


Columbus (Ohio) Automobile Association. 
The big camp at Gettysburg, Pa., which held between 
50,000 and 55,000 civil war soldiers from every section of 


the United States during the celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the battle last week, was closed July 6. 

Celebration of July 4 this year by the wide 
of the “sane Fourth” reduced the death list from fireworks 
and other explosives to sixteen for the entire country, with 
874 injured. 


observance 


By winning four out of five events, Charles Cooke, com- 
peting for the Chicago Athletic Association, won the pan- 
tathlon, the feature event of the closing day of the interna- 
tional games at Grant Park, Chicago, July 6. 

State Senator Smith, of West Virginia, was convicted of 
bribe taking July 1 in connection with accepting $2,200 to 
vote for Col. William Seymour Edwards as a candidate for 
the United States Senate. 





The first aeroplane flight across Lake Michigan was mide 
July 1 by Aviator L. A. Vilas, who covered the 64 miles 
from St. Joseph, Mich., to Chicago with a passenger in one 
hour and thirty-four minutes. 

tailroads, industrial companies and other corporations in 
New York City July 1 distributed more than $26,000,000 in 


dividends and interest to bond and stockholders living all 
over the world. 
Secretary of State Bryan July 1 ordered the investigation 


of the recent expulsion of a number of Corean fruit pickers 
from Hemet, Cal., discontinued, on learning that the Coreans 
involved were not Japanese subjects. 

The resignation of Benjamin L. Winchell as receiver of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad was accepted at a 
conference at St. Louis July 38. Announcement was made 
at St. Louis July 5 of the appointment of Frank Andrews, 
of Houston, Tex., as receiver of the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico Railroad, a subsidiary of the Frisco. 

The Continental 
ital stock of 
eastern capitalists. 


sanking & Trust Company, with a cap- 
$1,000,000, has been formed at Panama by 


Taking of the Government dissolution suit 


against the 


testimony in 


so-called motion picture trust was resumed in 

New York city July 7. 
The decree of Federal Judges Sanborn, Hook and Smith, 
sitting at St. Paul as the United States Court for the dis- 
trict of Utah, approving the dissolution plan agreed upon 


by Attorney General McReynolds and attorneys for the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific Railways was entered of 
record at a special session of the United States district court 
at Salt Lake City July 7. 


Preparations have been begun at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 


fcr laying the keel of the latest United States battleship, 
designated for the present as No. 39, for which there is an 
appropriation of $16,000,000. It will have a displacement 
of 31,400 tons and will be 608 feet long. 


Lieut. Loren H. Call, of the United States 
was killed July 8 by the collapse and fall of 
north of Texas City, Tex. 


aviation corps, 


his aeroplane 


John D. Rockefeller celebrated his seventy-fourth birthday 
July 8. 

Frederick 
University a 


W. Vanderbilt, of 
building to cost 
Society, to which he belongs. 

Charles 8. Mellen has resigned as president of the 
Maine Railroad. 


New York, 
$160,000, 


has given to 
for the 


Yale 
St. Anthony 


sjoston & 


The national balloon elimination race to choose America’s 
representatives for the James Gordon Bennett trophy con- 
test in France next fall started from Kansas City July 4 and 
ended in eastern Michigan. The Aero Club of America, at 
New York, will announce the winner in a few days. 

The 
indicted 
Orleans, 


Federal grand 
William P. 
Eugene G. 


jury at 
Brown and 
Seales, of 


New York City July 1 re- 
Frank B. Hayne, of New 
Texas, and Col. Robert M. 


Thompson, of New York, charged with criminal violation of 
the Sherman antitrust law in connection with 
conspiracy to restrict the sale of cotton during 
year of 1909-10. Morris H. Rothschild, of New 
Mississippi, a new defendant, also was indicted. 

Wireless communication recently was established for two 
days during the daytime by Dr. Goldschmidt. between Neu- 
stadt Am Reubenberg, near Hanover, Germany, and Tucker- 
ton, N. J., a distance of 3,900 miles. 


an alleged 
the 
York 


crop 
and 


Announcement is made of the organization of the Western 
Security & Trust Company, of Salt Lake City, with a capital 
of $100,000, to make a specialty of the scientific colonization 
of irrigated farm projects throughout the West. 

Washington. 
‘Igium July 3 became the twentieth nation to accept the 
principles of Secretary Bryan’s peace plan. 





Ambassador Chinda July 3 delivered to Secretary Bryan 
the Japanese note supplementary to the rejoinder of June 4 
on the California land law protest. The note is an elabora 
tion of some of the points contained in the rejoinder. 

The total amount of money in the United States June 30 
Was $53,718,379,000, an increase of $12,456,000 over a month 
ago, according to a statement from the Treasury Department 
July 3. The per capita circulation was $34.64, an increase 
of 10 cents within a month. 

Frederick Courtland Penfield has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Wilson as ambassador to Austria. He 
several books on the east. 


is the author of 


Announcement has been made 
Woodrow Wilson, the daughter of the 
dent, to Francis Bowes Sayre, of Lancaster, Pa. The 
ding will take place in the White House in November. 
Sayre is at present in District Attorney 
New York City. 

A woman suffrage committee 
majority leader Underwood and Chairman Henry of the 
House Rules Committee July 2, urging a standing commit- 
tee on woman suffrage in the House. 


Miss 
Presi- 
wed- 

Mr. 
Whitman’s office in 


of the engagement of 


second 





Jessie 


called on Speaker Clark, 


Majority members of the Senate ‘Finance Committee July 
4 decided all schedules of the new tariff bill, excepting sugar 
and wool, should become effective immediately after the 
enactment of the measure into law. 

According to a _ bulletin 
Agriculture, Chicago 


issued by the Department of 
slaughters one-third of all animals 
converted into meat entering into interstate commerce in 
the United States. The total number of animals inspected 
in the 790 slaughtering and processing establishments under 
Federal inspection in 226 cities and towns in 1912 
57,628,491. 


was 


William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, intends to ask for 
a thorough revision of the immigration the 
influx of undesirable country 


laws to 
foreigners to 


prevent 
tremendous this 
each year. 


During the 





fiscal year ended June 30 the United States 

sureau of Fisheries planted a total of 3,640,000,000 fish 

e breaking the record made in the prévious year by 
173,000,000, 

The United States Treasury bas been enriched during the 


last decade to the extent of $10,123,427 in duties on foreign 
built automobiles brought into the port of New York. In 
that 8.774 machines of all were imported, 
aggregating in appraised foreign value $22,507,615. 


period 


classes 








In a statement issued July 7 the United ‘States Bureau 
of Education advocates the establishment of vocational train 
ing in the public school system of the country 

Establishment of a commission of three to pass upon all 


applications for office and to recommend for appointment all 


persons to noncivil service offices is provided for in a_ bill 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Works, of California. 
Reports to the comptroller of the currency on the condi 


tion of national banks June 4 showed a big contraction of 
loans and individual deposits, but gains in cash on hand as 
compared with April 4, the date of the previous eall, 

Under the terms of a new treaty between the United States 
and Italy, ratified July 3, the United States guarantecs 
Italian the right as a citizen to 
courts for damage on account of the death of 


guarantee to American 


an 
sue in its 
relatives, and 
Italy gives the same citizens. 

A check for $1,116,880 transmitted to the treasurer. 
of the United States by Postmaster General Burleson June 20 
in payment for postal savings bonds to that amount which 
had been applied for by postal savings depositories. 


subject same 


was 


Representatives of the eastern trunk lines and of the 
brotherhoods of railway operatives who have threatened to tice 
up the transportation of a large part of the country through 
a strike will confer with President Wilson July 14, aceord 
ing to an announcement made at the White House July 9. 
Secretary Daniels has announced that he will leave Wash- 
ington July 12 for a tour of inspection of Pacifie navy yards 


and stations. 

The House of Representatives July 9 adopted a resolution, 
providing for an investigating committee of seven to hear 
the charges of Col. Martin M. Mulhall in connection with 


the lobby operations of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, authorizing the employment of counsel, and re- 
quiring the committee to hold open sessions. 


FOREIGN. 


A) monument to Washington, presented by the 
American colony to the city of Buenos Aires, was unveiled 
recently amid the cheers of thousands and the playing by 
the bands of the American and Argentine national anthems. 

It is rumored 
assassinated and 
impending. 


George 


that 
that 


President 
another 


Oresta, of Haiti, 
revolution in = the 


has been 
island is 


It was reported July 4 that Premier Daneff, of Bulgaria, 
and his cabinet have resigned and General Petroff is forming 
au new ministry with General Savoff as minister of war. 

Sir Alfred East, the most distinguished of English 
painters, has been elected to a vacancy in the Royal Academy 
at London. 


one 


M. Latontaine, a Belgian Senator, has requested by 
the special Inter-Parliamentary Union to draw up a report 
in favor of the establishment of an international 


justice the settlement of international 


been 


court of 


for disputes of a 


private nature. The court will be attached to The Hague 
court. 
More than 600 poppy planters and their employees in 


China have been killed by soldiers in the last twelve months 

as the result of the new Republican Government's efforts 

to eradicate the opium traffic, according to late reports. 
Plans are being completed for the Dominion Government 


customshouse and union station at Toronto to 
$3,500,000, 


passenger 


cost about 


Members of the Imperial Duma were the first visitors to 
the new naval cathedral at Cronstadt, Russia, just erected 
at a cost of about $1,000,000, collected exclusively from 
sailors. 

A world’s record was made at Aldershot, England, recently 
by the first battery, Royal horse artillery. 
of shrapnel in twenty seconds at 
the 12-foot target every shot. 


Firing ten rounds 
3,500 yards they struck 


Sir George Reid, high commissioner for Australia, formally 
opened recently the London branch of the Government sav- 
ings bank of Australia in connection with the 
wealth State Bank of Australia. 


Common- 


The Irish home rule bill was passed on its third reading 
on the second passage in the British House of 
July 7. 


Commons 


A verdict upholding the will of Sir John Murray Scott 
awarding $2,500,000 or more than half of his property to 
Lord and Lady Sackville was announced in the Probate 
Court at London July 7 in the suit brought by his relatives 


to set aside the document. 
Henri Rochefort, one of the most prominent figures in 
French political life, died at Aix-les-Bains, France, July 1. 


at the age of 83. 


Despite the large subsidies granted by the German Govern- 


ment to the Zeppelin Airship Company, the balance sheet 
for the last fiscal year shows a loss of $875,000, a sum 
representing half the firm’s capital. 

The Welsh disestablishment bill passed its third reading 


in the British House of Commons July 8. 


An American attached to the consular office was killed in 
a battle between Mexican Federals and Zapatistas at Tuxpan 
July 4. 

Servia 


formally declared war against Bulgaria July 3. 


Fierce fighting between the Greeks and Servians on one side 


and the Bulgariaps on the other has occurred all along the 
line from Istip to Eleuthera, with severe losses. It is) re- 


ported that Turkey desires to maintain neutrality. 

Ernest Francois Gillaux, the French aviator, started from 
France, July 3 on an aeroplane flight to 
Morocco, a distance of 1,000 miles. 


Issy, Casablanca, 

The commission appointed to inquire into the defenses of 
the Dutch East Indies has reported in favor of establishing 
a Dutch Navy, comprising nine dreadnaughts of 21,000 tons 
each, five of which will be constantly stationed in the Indies, 
the construction of a naval base and three forts at Janjong- 
prick and the organization of a naval militia. A period of 
35 years is fixed for the completion of the scheme and the 
annual expenditure at about $18,000,000. 

The bill abolishing the King’s right of veto on constitu- 
tional acts recently was passed by the Norwegian Storthing 
by a vote of 99 to 138. 

The world’s peace congress will be held at The Hague from 
August 18 to 23. 


A new machine which takes and reproduces animated 
photographs and at the same time records photographs of 
been invented in England. The result is pro- 
duced entirely by a combination of photography and 
tricity. = 


sounds has 


elec- 
Gen. Josiah S. Von Herringen, German minister of war 
1909, resigned July 4, giving overwork as the reason. 
He has been appointed inspector of the Second Army Corps, 
at Berlin. 


since 


A. F. Wilding, of New Zealand, defeated Maurice Mc- 
Laughlin, of America, in the challenge round of the All- 


England tennis tournament at Wimbledon, England, July 4, 
winning in straight sets. 
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Just as in Europe congratulations were being ex- 


changed between bankers at London, Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna because the half year had been turned 
without any serious trouble in regard to settlements 


and payments—even Germany having passed through 


the crisis by dint of careful preparation for it in ad- 
vance—hostilities broke out among the Balkan allies. 
with Servia and Greece arrayed in warfare with Bul- 


garia. The fighting has been fierce, bloody and wide- 


extended, the motive thereof being disagreement as 


to the final partition between the allies of conquered 


Macedonian territory. Though the determination of 


the concerted powers of Europe had been to prevent 


such warring of the states that had humiliated Tur- 


key, it seems now that owing to the attitude of Aus- 
tria and Russia in the matter the powers have con- 


cluded to let the Kilkenny cats of southeastern Europe 


fight it out to exhaustion, thinking that thus they will 
be reduced to a mood that will invite intervention 
from the powers for a final settlement. But without 
doubt the fresh war outbreak among the states that 


were the recent conquerors of Turkey gives a somber 


aspect to the European situation that has a depressing 
effect on finance and business. The most estute in 
European politics is unable to foresee what will be 
the final result of the Balkan imbroglio. Roumania 
is arming and the Turks are showing awakened in- 
terest in the situation, as if they were arousing from 
a nightmare and were venturing to think that there 


yet may be opportunity for revenge and perhaps for 


recovery of lost territory and prestige in Europe. No 
one as yet can make anything like even a distinct 
surmise of what the outcome of the outbreak in south- 
eastern Europe will be in dislocating the present 
delimitation of national boundaries as well as dis- 
turbing the relative dominance of considerable states. 
Of one thing assurance is given, which is that gold 
has again started to move to Europe, $3,000,000 early 
in the week having been engaged for Paris. It was 
said in New York that the new-war in the Balkans 
points to a further strain, or at least to an indefinite 
continuance, of present conditions in the foreign 
money market. Simultaneously with this new demand 
for American gold, probably induced by the fighting 
in the Balkans, came the failure of the First-Second 
National Bank’ in Pittsburgh, which added to the con- 
cern of bankers and of stock speculators on the New 
York exchange. These happenings tended to increase 
the gloom in the financial situation and cause a re- 
action from the degree of cheer because the half year 
settlements had been passed over without any marked 
failures or stress of liquidation in any quarter. Though 
the failed Pittsburgh’s bank’s liabilities were not 
sufficiently heavy to make extensive disturbance in 
the banking and business of the country at this time, 
the tremor that was felt when the institution closed 
indicates that there is considerable strain at the 
present time for fear there may be more weaker spots 
in the credit of the country than are known of by the 
average business man. The fact that the failed Pitts- 
burg bank was involved and tied up with so many 
industrial and investment promotions suggests that 
a considerable number of others may be in a like 
situation. It is to be hoped that the assets and 
resources of the First-Second bank of Pittsburgh 
may be able to pay every dollar to its depositors, and 
thus save the faces of not only its officers and direc- 
tors but of all the large city bankers who have all 
along proclaimed the strength and soundness of the 
big banks and their ability to stand any onslaught on 
their resources in paying out and meeting the call 
for money. If the present situation, the recent hap- 
penings and those that may come shall stir up a mov- 
ing interest in the currency reform sufficiently to get 
Congress to do something to avoid the tendency to 
panic when money and credit stresses arise it will 
have served a purpose, though one not on the program 
of the Wall Street bankers, the stock exchange and 
the politicians who are looking for a landing place 
that will do them the most good. 


* * ¥ 


Fairly complete official returns for ten months, and 
partial returns for May and June, show that gross 
earnings of all the railroads of the United States for 
the year ended June 30 approximated $3.175,000,0Q0. 
an increase of a little more than $300,000,000, or 10.5 
percent, over those of 1912. These are pronounced 
by authorities on such matters the, largest gross earn- 
ings the roads ever had before in one vear, though the 
year’s gain is not a new record. In 1910 it was 
$332,000,000, or 14 percent, and in 1907 it was $264,- 
000,000, or 14.4 percent. The rate of increase was 
11.6 percent in 1906 and a trifle more than 10 percent 
in 1993. These figures all refer to the year ending 
cn June 30. Net earnings after the payment of taxes, 
or the sum available for returns on invested capital, 
for uneapitalized improvements, sinking funds and 
resources, show a large inerease, the first increase 
since 1910. Taxes alone amounted to almost $130,- 
000,000 and increased about $8,000,000, or 6.5 percent, 
as against an increase of more than $12,000,000, or 


11 percent in 1912. The increase of gross and net 
earnings is a remarkable result when the complaint is 
made by the companies that they are falling behind 
and must have higher rates to meet increased expenses 
and the demands of the train crews and other classes 
of workmen for higher wages. Yet it may be true 
that the roads have let their roadbeds run down and 
have failed to keep up their equipment commensurate 
with the demands of traffic. For such improvements 
the companies usually resort to the issue of more 
stock, or capital, as they call it. What they are now 
trying to do is to make a good showing of gross 
and net earnings so that they can have a face to go 
into the market with new bundles of securities and 
ask underwriters to take them over for advances or. 
virtually, for loans. It is a scheme for financing 
the workings of which the roads seem now to be very 
much in need, despite the apparent large earnings 
of the last fiscal year, which show substantial in- 
creases in both gross and net. An interesting feature 
of financing, based on the stock market, is that the 
railroads as well as the greater industries are always 
in want af money greatly in excess of what they 
can realize out of their profits. They do some things in 
what they call uncapitalized improvements with in- 
come, but whenever they want to make any con 
siderable improvements they issue stock to add to 
the mountain of it that is already afloat. Nobody 
but those inside the ring of ‘‘financiers’’?’ knows 
whether this stock, if forced to liquidation, is worth 
much or not, in an intrinsie sense, but the underwriters 
give it a going value when they take it over and place 
it on the market. The stock traders are always eager 
to plunge into speculation on the new issues, and thus 
fresh capital is given a value. It should be under 
stood, moreover. that dividend guaranties are the 
essence of the selling value. Such dividends are started 
by an ipse dixit of the company’s financial experts, 
and that ‘‘goes.’’ What a wonderful wavy of creating 
wealth! It is no marvel that the Wall Street, and 
all New York banking interests, are fighting the cur- 
rency reform measure, since they are afraid that the 
more even distribution of bank resources over the 
country will check the massing of resources in the me- 
tropolis where creations of wealth on paper are so 
easy and become the basis of a prodigious speculation 
in securities. ‘ 
* * * 

The end of the fiscal year, the beginning of the new, 
and the outset of the first half of the calendar year 
bring a flood of estimates and opinions of the state 
of finance and business. Generally speaking, the tone 
is more cheerful and hopeful than it was last month. 
Relief is felt that the half vear settlements and ar- 
rangements have been made with less embarrassment 
and disturbance than many had feared, while the out- 
Jook has cleared to some extent. High authority even 
says that business conditions throughout the country 
took a distinct turn for the better in the last week 
of June. Returning confidence is generally manifest, 
one reason for which is that the fiscal and the half 
year closed with a falling off in the number of fail- 
ures, instead of an increase that many expected. De- 
faults in June were fewer than in any other month 
for the last few years. In the end of the month there 
were also slight increases in bank clearances. Hope 
for future business also was inspired by the fair 
average prospects for the crops. Much confidence is 
expressed that the two great staple crops, those on 
which dependence is felt in both the export and do- 
mestie lines—cotton and wheat—promise a good aver- 
age outturn, despite some adverse conditions in parts 
of the area for their production. Corn has been favored 
by high temperature and copious rains over the larger 
area of growth, spotted here and there by a lack of 
moisture, but altogether a large corn crop in the ag- 
gregate is confidently expected; and corn is the main 
dependence for feeding live stock in this country, 
which is a large feature in general prosperity. Grain 
dealers and crop estimators are busy with their mak- 
ing of estimates of the crop results, largely collected 
and disseminated to influence the market one way or 
another. Such estimates generally concede a smaller 
yield of wheat per acre than last year but a larger 
aggregate because of the increased acreage sown this 
vear. Government returns on temperature and rain- 
fall during the seventeen weeks following March 1 
continue to show a shortage of moisture. although the 
temperature records of the country at large indicate 
a somewhat better balanced condition. At 165. sta- 
tions reporting, the temperature at 85 shows below 
normal, while 80 are above normal. Precipitation re- 
turns are positively low, 106 stations reporting sub- 
normal rainfall and 59 at or above normal. Some 
improvement has been noted in_ the upper Missouri 
River Valley and in the Rocky Mountain regions, as 
well as in the Gulf States. The general rule, however, 
is a shortage of moisture. But it should be under- 
stood that these records extend only to June 30. Two 
months remain in which some of the crops will have to 
pass through the vicissitudes of weather conditions, 


the effect of which is now an unknown quantity. Yet 
it is felt that since an average wheat crop has been 
assured, the cotton crop is promising over most of the 
area of growth, and corn, the great American staple, 
is doing well in most of Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Kan 
sas and farther southwest, results from such leading 
agricultural products this year will be strong props 
to keep finance, industry and trade from sinking into 
a slough of despond where they might have fallen 
had there been a disastrous crop failure of the leading 
staples. The greatest disappointment is felt in respect 
to the oats and hay crops, both of which have seri 
ously suffered the effects of dry and hot weather in 
the last half of June. Pasturage was also shortened 
by the same causes. 


The semiannual disbursements of dividends and in 
terest this year broke all records, according to review 
ers. Of the total, $265,000.000 was distributed to 
stock and bond holders of the United States. In ad- 
dition, the interest payments and accumulation on 
$4,700,000,000 in the savings banks of this country 
should swell the amount for reinvestment to approxi 
mately $340,000,000. This does not take into account 
interest falling due on real estate mortgages and the 
increment on deposits in the national banks, State 
banks and trust institutions. Jn the face of such an 
aggregation of semiannual disbursements, a reviewer 
observes, the aloofness of the public about investing 
in securities of corporations is a pronounced feature 
of the situation. An eminent financial student and 
writer in England estimates the annual savings of 
the people in the United States at $5,000,000,000, fully 


95 


25 percent of this amount representing the increment 
of invested capital. Another financial authority de- 
clares that if all the earnings of all the investments 
and on all the deposits disbursed in the first half of 
July could be turned back into the market for rail- 
road, municipal, State and industrial bonds and short- 
term notes there would not be an immediate supply 
sufficient to satisfy the demand. On this account, it 
is held that it was not to be wondered at that there 
scarcely was a ripple in the investment market as a 
result of this year’s remarkable and unprecedented 
interest and dividend disbursements. Thus seemingly 
the people are simply letting such increment remain 
with the original investment, spending such of it as 
they need for necessities and enjoyment. The security 
markets are simply not attractive at the present time. 
Still the conclusion may properly be that when the 
market for stocks and bonds shall again revive there will 
be an accumulated total of funds that will be let 
loose to induce another period of speculation, over 
expansion and at length another depression and per- 
haps panic, unless our proposed currency reform shall 
be sufficient to forestall such a calamitous happening. 


*% * 


In the Wall Street stock market the manner of 
settlement of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific disso- 
lution question has to a notable degree reassured the 
operators on that bourse, for evidently the uncertainty 
hung like a pall over the market for securities. By 
the arrangement, as now well understood, that will 
effect the dissolution of the two railroad companies, 
under.Supreme Court order, the Union Pacific obtains 
virtual control of the Baltimore & Ohio system. This 
is effected by the purchase by ethe Union Pacific of 
$38,000,000 additional stock of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
While this purchase does not give the Union Pacific a 
majority stock control in the Baltimore & Ohio, it is 
nevertheless said to give the Union Pacific the great- 
est power in the management of the rival system, 
which was the desire and purpose of the late Mr. 
Harriman. As any rate, Wall Street feels relieved by 
the outcome, as the uncertainties that had prevailed 
concerning the final effect of dissolution under order 
of court had been an incubus on the stock market, thus 
accentuating the dullness that for other causes had 
prevailed. 


% * 


Lack of capital and money going into fixed invest- 
ments continues a market feature. Those who have 
surplus funds, including the banks, are adhering to 
the policy of letting their money rest, or turning it 
loose only with the security of short time obligations. 
The threatened strike of the train men on eastern rail: 
roads has been a deterrent effect on public utilities 
investments and has thrown a distinct shadow over 
the otherwise gloomy prospect for activity in that 
form of investments. This year one thing after an 
other seems to paralyze the stock market. Moreover, 
in the midst of the congratulations all around that 
the crisis of the half year payments had been passed in 
safety, in both Europe and America, came the bank 
statement at the end of last week of a decrease of 
excess reserves in the New York banks of $15,316,050, 
as shown by the actual figures. This loss in reserves 
was effected in spite of a decrease in deposits of over 
$13,000,000. There was a cash loss $17,637,000, leav- 
ing the actual excess reserve at $19,956,200. 
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THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IN ITS BROADER ASPECTS. 


Consideration of Vital Current Problems Continued — Adverse Effects of Transit Business — Manufacturing and 
Selling Interdependent — Methods in Other Industries. 


In closing the third article of this series, which ap- 
peared in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, reference was made to the general tendency to 
increase the volume of the lumber trade by overproduc- 
tion. An example of this condition is now a current 
feature of lumber distribution, showing that it is liable 
to oceur in any season characterized by less than the 
normal demand, as is the case this year. In the southern 
pine trade complaint is made that an unusual number 
of carloads of product are being placed in transit, a 
trade term which means that lumber for which no 
orders have been received is being loaded and forwarded 
from the mills to different destinations or gateways. 
Such lumber is on sale from the time that it starts from 
the mills. Notice is sent to commission men and whole- 
sale dealers that the lumber is in transit, such advices 
being accompanied by schedules naming sizes, grades, 
and the prices wanted. Such shipments represent sur- 
pluses of unsold stock that must be disposed of to meet 
financial exigencies. The practice is in effect a forcing 
of the market with product that the trade has not called 
for, and thus, of course, the advantage is given to the 
buyer. It is in the nature of an auction process, whereby 
the buyer determines the price. The transit car move- 
ment like that of the present time could not be possible 
if the production of lumber could be regulated at tlie 
mills so as to conform to the demand through a thor- 
ough advance knowledge of the actual and prospective 
requirement. 


Premonitions That Suggested Conservatism. 


In respect to the present season any intelligent manu- 
facturer of yellow pine lumber apparently should have 
known in advance, even as early as last fall, that there 
was to be a recession of demand this year. The turn 
in the national political control, which foreboded tariff 
changes that would tend to some stagnation of general 
industry and trade, should have been a sufficiently 
forcible suggestion that the time had come when the 
wiser course would be to moderate production until the 
effect of tariff legislation should become fully known. 
Then there was the state of general finances, in this 
country and Europe, that suggested probable trouble 
after the turn of the year. Yhe Balkan war was rag- 


ing, with unknown results confronting the financial 
world. The railroads were having trouble in adjusting 


income and expenses, so as to safeguard dividends to 
the extent of conserving their credit. They were also 
approaching a period of serious contention with their 
train crews. Pending were government inquiries into 
the so-called money trust, supposedly centered in Wall 
Street, that rendered bankers and investors in securities 
wary of the market. Events proved that the market for 
stocks and bonds was to lose its customary activity and 
sink into a long period of dullness. Like conditions and 
portents prevailed in Europe. In fact, finance and busi- 
ness in the whole civilized world were beginning to appre- 
hend a near period of difficult financing of those big 
enterprises on which depend, to a paramount degree, 
the business of the world. Wise men of affairs believed 
that the time had come when, to a degree, conservatis-n 
should prevail, that credit should be more thoroughly 
scanned than it had been, that expansion should he 
restricted, and that business generally should be held 
more firmly in hand, so as to avoid disaster if it should 
threaten. The great industries were generally regulated 
to this view of the situation, the railroads narrowed their 
commitments as much as was compatible with the main- 
tenance of traffic facilities, and some of the lumber 
producers followed the prevalent example, though the 
majority continued the old course of turning out lumber 
to the extent of capacity. We now see that the market 
is unable to absorb southern pine as rapidly as it can 
be turned out, and that there is no such accumulation 
of orders in advance of cutting as was the experience 
in 1912. 
When Financial Status Forces Operation. 


This state of affairs would not seriously affect the 
géneral trade if it were altogether confined to the well 
capitalized mill concerns, or those that had so systema 
tized their producing and sales departments as to regu- 
late output to demand. But many mill concerns are not 
sufficiently equipped financially, or regulated in their 
cutting and marketing capacity, to meet the emergency 
that is now upon them. They are forced to run their 
mills and keep lumber moving marketward in order to 
meet maturing obligations so as to maintain their credit. 
Hence is witnessed a recourse to shipments in transit 
in efforts to make sales sufficient to banking require- 
ments until there shall be a hoped for turn for the bet- 
ter. The effect is to demoralize both demand and _ prices 
to an extent unknown in the other leading industries, 
unless we except that in the bituminous coals and pig 
iron. 

‘*Plunging’’ and Indiscrimination in Production. 

The main trouble with the southern pine business 
always has arisen from the contingent of operators who, 
for lack of capital or because they are incapable of 
judgment coneerning market conditions or are careless 
of them, plunge ahead in a continuous effort to turn 
out lumber to the limit of capacity. Thev cut their 
logs into such sizes and lengths as they will the most 
easily turn out, and trust the market to absorb all the 
product at a profit, Another class of operators devote 











their cuttings largely to bill stuff, railroad material and 
other specials, resulting in a residue of small dimension, 
strips and other inch lumber that must be put on the 
market for what it will bring. Price cutting and the 
transit car business begin with such classes of lumber. 
This season the large and well equipped mill concerns, 
that last year devoted the major part of their capacity 
to cutting for the railroads and the foreign trade, are 
finding that such outlets for product are less capacious 
than they were, the effect of which is to force output 
into the general trade, thus adding to the volume of 
lumber that is seeking a market by means of the transit 
method. 

On the north Pacific coast like influences are seen. 
Though the offshore cargo business is very good not all 
the mills can participate in it, and consequently the gen- 
eral trade is unequal to absorbing product to the extent 
of maintaining a healthy market condition. Hence re- 
ports are sent abroad that fhere is to be a concerted cur- 
tailment of the cut of both logs and lumber. Thus it 
seems that whenever any especially adverse features in 
general finance, industry and commerce are prevalent 
the sawmill interests feel such influences as specifically 
as other lines of business. For this reason it should 
be shaped and regulated to withstand low tides in de- 
mand so as to avoid losses by the slaughter of values. 


Early Influences to Waste. 


How can this desirable result be reached? At the 
outset of this series it was assumed that lavish manu- 
facture, much at adventure, from a period early in the 
industry down to the present, had eontinuously tended 
to production in excess of demand. The effect of this 
was seen in a wasteful use of lumber instead of the 
economies that should have been practiced. This waste 
began at the stump. True, within recent years such 
waste has diminished because of the advanced value of 
timber and the higher resultant prices of lumber. Yet 
the habit of excessive cutting and forcing product on 
the market has persisted. Much of the adherence to the 
practice accompanied the opening of new timber lands 
in the South and West to the sawmill industry. The 
exploiters of new fields of lumber industry, like their 
prototypes in the Northeast and the region of the Great 
Lakes, saw vast timber resources about them which they 
were eager to develop. They also had to develop a mar- 
ket in competition with the pines and hardwoods of the 
North, that effort amounting to virtual introduction of 
new kinds of lumber in the sense that consumers were 
unfamiliar with them, and were loath to take up the new 
material in place of the old. Hence, at first, prices had 
to be made that were attractive enough to induce trials 
of the new and aggressive product. When the southern 
and Pacific coast and western mountain kinds of lumber 
were pushed into the market there had to be output to 
meet the requirement, and it had to be cut and graded 
to satisfy the old demands for shapes and qualities. 
This necessitated large outputs and stocks to meet a 
varied requirement, so as to render competition with 
northern lumber feasible. Also with cheap stumpage 
was promoted a going into the business on a large scale, 
which attained important headway early in the nineties 
of the last century. From that time forward prevailed 
a push and a struggle in a mighty effort to turn out a 
volume of lumber and force it on the market, generally 
at a range of prices, so far as southern pine was con- 
cerned, below prices of northern pine and hemlock. In 
the early period of this movement the better grades 
were mainly used for promoting the demand, which, 
being so much cheaper than the same grades of northern 
lumber, made an entering wedge in competition. 


A Reckless Evolution. 


All the time this initiative effort was being made the 
volume of production increased, stumpage gained in 
value, northern lumbermen were attracted to the scene, 
modern mills, logging railroads and appliances of all 
kinds were brought into use, and thus the great, modern, 
up-to-date lumber industry of the South was evolved. 
But this progress engendered an enthusiasm for lavish 
cutting. It was a repetition of the method that had been 
pursued in the production of northern pine, and was 
carried forward in the like spirit. From the start of 
the new movement to the present day the craze for’turn- 
ing out lumber has been greater than it should have been 
in view of economical use of a raw material that was 
steadily advancing in value. The same crudity of idea, 
as between the mill and the market, which characterized 
the northern pine business has been inherited by and 
has been adhered to in the southern pine and the western 
lumber business. This is exemplified in this season’s 
marketing of southern pine by the forceful method of 
selling in transit—an ignoring of trade conditions, a 
lack of forecast of what this season’s market was to be 
under restrictions that existed. Thus the question comes 
back to the stump and the mill, where reform must 
begin if change to a more scientific and businesslike 
system is’ to be effected. 


Readjusting Output to Demand. 


This initiative of readjustment not only involves the 
production but the marketing of lumber, and thus it is 
apparent that the system must be a codrdinated one 
from the beginning to the final disposition of product. 
There can be no regular gradation of value so that all 


departments of the business, from the standing timber 
to the consumer, can be affected unless the distributive 
process shall be one graduated so as to assure a legiti- 
mate added value to product as the step-by-step move 
ment proceeds. Such an assurance never can be realized 
so long as mill output is massed and thrown on the 
market, in season and out, without reference to market 
conditions, without economic restraint, and without fore 
east of the prospective demand. There never has been 
so close a connection between the manufacturer and sale 
of lumber as there should have been. It came nearest 
it when there was a wholesale yard trade at Chicago 
that handled the bulk of the product of the Lake Mich- 
igan mills, as well as much of it from Lake Huron and 
Lake Superior.- Similar conditions pertained to the 
wholesale pine trade at Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, and 
at the Tonwandas, at the foot of Lake Erie. Earlier 
there was a systematized wholesale trade at Albany, 
which has declined in later years. In this wholesale 
trade were provided a cutting and shaping of lumber to 
meet the demand as it then existed. When the wholesale 
yard trade declined at Chicago and other lake points, 
simply because of a falling off of the supply of pine 
timber, the scattered mills resorted to shipments directly 
from points of manufacture, grading and shaping meas- 
urably changing to meet the changes in quality of timber 
and the exigencies of demand. A remnant of the whole- 
sale yard trade still remains at Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, with the Tonawandas the commanding wholesale 
yard center in the East. Su¢h wholesale yards will con- 
tinue until there shall be so little northern pine lumber 
to be concentrated in the cargo by means of Great 
Lakes navigation that there will be no object in main- 
taining wholesale yards on the scale of former days. 
That is, the margin between the sawmill and the job- 
bing yard will not be such as to afford sufficient profit 
for the maintenance of that kind of business. 


Influence of the Wholesale Yard. 


As the mill industry of the South developed the prac- 
tice became general of shipping by the carload directly 
from the mills to yard dealers, contractors and the 
large industrial consumers. There were no centers of 
organized yellow pine trade beyond such as pertained 
to the North Carolina pine business and to some extent 
the trade in Georgia, Florida and South Carolina pine. 
From Alabama westward the business grew up on the 
basis of demand north of the Ohio River and west of 
the Mississippi, extending at length to the northeastern 
seaboard. Gradually was developed a wholesale jobbing 
trade at Kansas City, St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
and notably at Pittsburgh and Chicago, with dealers 
located at Detroit, Milwaukee, Buffalo and other points 
in the East. In fact, all important points of yellow 
pine. distribution now have representatives of the south 
ern pine wholesale interests who act for the mills at first 
hand, or for wholesalers in the great centers as agents 
in the sale of lumber. Hence the southern pine trade, 
though extensively ramified, is without the regularity and 
steadying influence that once pertained to the wholesale 
yard trade in northern pine. 

In the Pacifie coast trade in fir, cedar and spruce 
similar conditions prevail. Mills are built and output 
grows in volume and is thrown on the market without 
any adequate means of adjusting it to the demand. 
Thus the business is developinig at a venture, so to say; 
the great majority of the mills are built and set in 
motion by detached interests, many without adequate 
capital and with little reference to the present or pros- 
pective actual demand. Under such circumstances it 
should not be a matter for wonder that output frequently 
becomes excessive of requirement and that the market 
breaks down under the weight of accumulation. An 
example of this situation is now witnessed in and em- 
phasized by the recent proposition among operators to 
curtail production of both logs and lumber. 


Essentials for Profitable Production 


Under conditions indicated it seems as if the requisite 
for the lumber business in the country at large is to 
establish a more intimate relation between demand and 
supply so that the one branch can be adjusted to the 
other more nearly than heretofore. In other words, the 
producing end of the business should carry its quest for 
knowledge of market causes and effects farther afield 
in a more ramified and minute manner than heretofore. 
‘It should no longer assume that any amount of lumber 
that the mills can turn out the year round ean be ab- 
sorbed by the market in such manner as to yield fair 
profits to the producers. This assumption has been too 
strongly featured in the past, and should not longer be 
continued if the value of standing timber is to be main- 
tained and its conversion into lumber continue profitable. 
The time has come wher the owners. and managers of 
sawmills, with timber to back them, should, realize that 
it is necessary to reshape and readjust their marketing 
conditions, their sales departments, to meet changed and 
changing conditions, and thus be equipped to eut lumber 
that will fit the demand. . 


Sway of Expert Salesmanship. 


Here is where salesmanship should be of a more expert 
order than heretofore. The modern lumber salesman 
should be a diligent student of the consumptive demand 
in all its various branches. He should understand what 
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the lumber he sells is to be used for and why the buyer 
calls for certain sizes and qualities. Instead of trying 
to induce the buyer to accept something that he does not 
want, and using all his salesman’s ability in selling 
misfit stock because he has it to sell, he should try with 
all the ability and conscientiousness that within him lie 
to furnish the goods that the customer wants. This does 
not preclude the wisdom and desirability of introducing 
changes and substitutes when that can be accomplished 
to the absolute advantage of the user. This feature is 
always admissible in any line of trade. But the change 
should always be suggested on indubitable and provable 
reasons. This expert feature of salesmanship can never 
be safely pursued unless the actor in it is fully equipped 
hy actual knowledge of the use to which the lumber is to 
he put. In these times of severe competition between 
the several kinds of woods the salesman needs to be 
thoroughly conversant with the qualities and uses of 
all of them, so as to be able to meet all points in the 
discussion concerning them. 


Interdependence of Manufacturing and Selling. 


Here intrudes a suggestion that several times before 
in this series has been made, concerning the necessity of 
a more intimate relation between mill operations and the 
sales departments. The latter should really be the 
guides, almost the dictators, of mill operations so far 
as the volume and character of output are concerned. 
This is so because there is no profitable use in turning 
out a mass of lumber that can not be sold at a profit. 
The way to determine the rate of cutting and the char- 
acter of the lumber that can be sold at a profit is by 
constantly feeling the market, and nobody can do that 
but the expert salesman, who knows what the market, 


in all its minutie and scope, needs and will take, and the 
amount that will be required. Hence obviously the pro- 
ducers need as much an organized force and ability to 
place product accurately and scientifically in the multi- 
tudinous channels of trade as they need woodscraft and 
sawmills to convert the raw material into salable prod- 
uct. The time has come when the two branches of the 
business are more closely connected than ever, for never 
before was there sueh a multitude of applications of 
wood to constructive and manufacturing purpose as in 
these latter days, nor so much competition between the 
woods. The sales department of any considerable mill, 
that is run by capable men for the sole and only pur- 
pose of making money out of the raw timber, should be 
as much a part of the business as or even more in respect 
to importance than the mill itself; for unless the mill 
output can be sold at a profit there is no use in run- 
ning it. 


Object Lessons From Other Industries, 


Any one who has had opportunity to listen to the 
conversation of a number of salesmen from steel and 
machinery houses, in hotel or smoker in a railway train, 
has been struck with the minute knowledge that they 
have of the steel and machinery industry in all features 
of make, quality and application to use. Their sales- 
manship is guided by this knowledge, and their. success 
is determined by the extent and exactness of it. They 
are veritable students of the science of metallurgy in 
respect to qualities and adaptabilities, and even the 
manufacturing processes to which metals are subjected 
from the pig, ingots or bars until the product is placed 
in the work for which it is designed. Some such thor- 
ough knowledge of wood and of its manufacture into 





practical forms and the various uses to which it is put 
should be the basis equipment of a thorough salesman 
of lumber. If the sawmill industry is to measure up to 
its modern opportunities and requirements it should be 
as thoroughgoing in its elaborating and systematizing 
of its sales department as the metal, machinery and 
textile industries. The time is past when should longer 
continue the old method of bending every effort and 
employing all possible expert ingenuity in perfecting 
machinery and appliances for turning out’ mill product 
in the large without adequate effort to supplement such 
endeavor by perfecting means to secure «all possible profit 
from the sale of the output. 

It is admitted that the scattered and diversified char 
acter of lumber production renders the prospect of re 
form or, rather, extension and elaboration of methods, 
in respect to the sales features, difficult of accomplish 
ment. But the necessity for the change to meet present 
and future conditions seems imperative, and hence it 
should absorb all the attention and ability that the 
leaders in the industry can muster and bring into action. 
Otherwise the lumber industry and trade will continue to 
lag behind in the exploitation of the raw material and 
its conversion to a wise and profitable use as compared 
to the other leading industries, like’ that in metals and 
other minerals; in the conversion of agricultural and 
animal products into profit yielding forms; the grains 
into foodstuffs; cotton and wool into fabrics, and all 
products of the earth that are converted into useful and 
profitable commodities. 





HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION OF LIEU LAND LAWS. 


Correction of Misconceptions — Relation of the Forest Service to the Laws— Fraud and Scandal in Administration 
—The Acts in Practice, and the Present Status. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9.—In view of the misrepre- 
sentation and ignorance displayed by members of Con- 
gress who recently have been attacking the administration 
of the national forests, and particularly as those who 
have been indulging in flights of oratory about the 
‘‘ graft’? that occurred in the administration of the 
‘‘lien land laws’’ have sought to put blame upon the 
Forest Service that can not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion belong there, it is thought that it may not be out 
of place at this time’to review the history of these laws 
and their administration. 

The following is a statement compiled by Harry A. 
Slattery, secretary of the National Conservation Asso- 
ciation, after a very painstaking search of the records: 

When the act of March 5, 1891, was created it provided 
that the Department of Interior should administer the 
forest reserves. Accordingly, Division VP of the General 
Land Office administered the forest reserves until Febru- 
ary 1, 1905, when they were transferred by Congress to 
the Bureau of Forestry in the Department of Agriculture 
for administration. The Bureau of Forestry was organized 
from the Division of Forestry by authority of the act of 
March 2, 1901, with Gifford Pinchot as chief forester. It 
was purely an investigative bureau and had no adminstra- 
tive power whatever over any forest reservations. Its work 
was similar to that of other investigative bureaus in the 
Department of Agriculture today. It will therefore be seen 
that the charges with reference to the Forest Service hav- 
ing the administration of the exchange of lieu lands is 
simply wide of the facts. These exchanges were made 
under the jurisdiction of the land office. The forest re- 
serves were transferred to the Bureau of Forestry in the 
Department of Agriculture only about three wetks before 
the lieu land law was repealed. The Forest Service had 
absolutely nothing to do with the administration of any 
of the lieu land selections as provided by act of June 4, 
1897. Mr. Pinchot was never in the Interior Department 
and therefore the statement that he authorized any lieu 
land exchanges in forest reservations is erroncous. 

Foundation of Lieu Land Law. 

On March 3, 1891, an act was passed giving the Presi- 
dent authority to create forest reserves for conserving the 
headwaters of streams and for protecting the timberlands 
thereon. With the passage of the act President Cleveland 
by executive orders at once created forest reserves in the 
Western States and Territories on 17,500,000 acres of tim- 
berland. These forest reservations were necessarily with- 
drawn from all forms of use and it was necessary that 
legislation be enacted by Congress to give administration 
to these reserves. The President asked for legislation in 
this direction. ‘Toward this end Mr. McRae, of Arkansas, 
introduced a bill providing for the administration of these 
reserves. The McRae Dill passed the House on two occas- 
sions, but was held up in the Senate owing to the opposition 
of Senators Clark, Pettigrew, Wilson, Benton, Mitchell and 
others, whom I presume a certain gentleman would face- 
tiously call “conservation senators.” Prior to this time a 
commission of scientific experts was appointed by the 
Président to makt''a thérough study of forest conditions in 
the West on which the executive could base the creation of 
other forest reserves. Forestry was of course at this time 
in an embryotic stage. 

On February 22, 1897, President Cleveland by executive 
orders created forest reserves to the extent of 21,000,000 
acres. These reserves were created by President Cleveland 
upon the recommendations of the commission. It was also 
made in order to secure in public control timber which was 
even in those days rapidly passing into private hands. This 
executive order was given in the dying days of the Cleve- 











land administration, and met with a storm of disapproval 
from Congress. 
Lieu Land Selection. 

With this prelude, we come to the lieu land selection. In 
the creation of the reserves it of course became necessary 
in many cases to include lands that were acquired by entry- 
men under previous Federal statutes and railroad and 
wagon road grants were also included. In some cases, there 
would be «a homestead in a sparsely settled valley around 
which a forest reserve was thrown. The homesteader was 
isolated and to give him relief was obviously the only solu- 
tion; and to exchange his land for a similar tract outside 
the reserve was the fair and natural solution. But, as is 
often the case, the just cause of the settlers was used as a 
masque by certain men. The ery made, purporting to come 
from the settlers, over the, terrible hardships inflicted by 
the forest reservation, even in those days incited the deep 
suspicion of many. Today it is well known that this clamor 
for relief was largely manufactured not in the humble 
cabin of the settlers but in a great railroad office in the 
Middle West. 

Amendments Offered. 


On June 4, 1897, when the sundry civil bill was before 
the Senate, Senator Pettigrew of South Dakota, offered an 
amendment which he explained would give the forest re- 
serves the administrative laws so long sought for and at 
the same time would give the West relief. In presenting the 
amendment to the Senate it was said that it was prepared 
by the Secretary of the Interior under the eye of President 
McKinley, which fact was afterward strongly denied. In 
the debate it was developed that Senator Pettigrew was the 
sole author of most of the amendment. 

The lieu land provision in Mr. Pettigrew’s amendment 
read as follows: 

_“Any person who may have acquired any lawful claim or 
right to land within any forest reservation, the order of 
which reservation shall remain in full force and effect, may, 
if he so desires, relinquish or re-convey the land to the 
United States and in lieu thereof may select and have 
patented to him, free of charge, a tract of land of like area, 
wheresoever there are public lands open for settlement.” 

This section passed the Senate but when brought before 
the House was strongly opposed. It was substituted by 
an amendment in conference which is the lieu land clause 
finally enacted and which read: 

“That in cases in which a tract covered by an imperfect 
bonafide claim or by a patent included within the limits of 
au public forest reservation, a settler or owner thereof may, 
if he desires to do so, relinquish the tract to the Govern- 
ment and may select in lieu thereof a tract of vacant land 
open to settlement not exceeding in area the tract covered 
by his claim and no charge shall be made in such cases for 
making the entry of record or issuing the patent to cover 


the tract selected.” 

It will be seen that the lieu land selection, bad as it was 
at that time, was a compromise to offset the. effort of certain 
Representatives and Senators to either abolish the forest 
reservations or to secure a lieu land amendment which 
would let down the bars for a wholesale depletion of the 
reservation. 

Results of Poor Legislation. 

The result of the lieu land clause was soon evident. 
Mountain peaks, barren hillsides, lava beds, swamp lands, 
and other valueless holdings of great railway companies 
were released and the most valuable timber, coal and oil 
lands within the States throughout the country, whether sur- 
veyed or unsurveyed, were taken upon exchange. Secretary 
Bliss refused to allow railroad grants to be exchanged 
but permitted wagon roads, school and other grants to be 
exchanged. However, when Mr. Hitchcock became Secretary 
of the Interior he held the lieu land clause allowed ex- 
change with any “owner.” ‘The doors were let down for 





wholesale fraud and a national scandal resulted. Congress 

was well aware of this looting, however, right straight 

along and the burden of action was certainly upon it. 
Attempts to Repeal Law. 

iailure to repeal law rests with Congress. As early as 
1898 protests began coming into Congress against the law. 
In 1899 Gifford Pinchot entered the Bureau of Forestry in 
the Department of Agriculture. In that same year in a 
public address he strongly urged the repeal of the lieu 
land law and from that time on actively urged this step on 
numerous occasions. 

On March 31, 1901, another attempt was made to repeal 
the lieu land law in its entirety but again there was active 
opposition in Congress, and another compromise was made. 
In the spring of 1902, President Roosevelt called attention 
to the situation and suggested that legislation should remedy 
the situation. On October 22, 1903, the President appointed 
a Public Land Commission consisting of W. A. Richards, 
F. H. Newell and Gifford Pinchot to investigate public 
land conditions throughout the country; and on March 7 ua 
preliminary report of this commission was sent to Con 
gress which recommended action on the lieu land law. 

In April, 1904, the House reported a bill (H. R. 14622), 
for the repeal of the lieu land clause. It passed and went 
to the Senate. It was not reported by the Senate Public 
Lands Committee until February 1905, and contained the 
following substitute: 

“That the acts of June 4, 1897, June 6, 1900, March 3, 
1901, are hereby repealed so far as they provide for the 
relinquishment, selection and patenting of lands in lieu of 
racts covered by imperfected bonafide claims of patent 
within a forest reserve but the validity of contracts entered 
into by the Secretary of the Interior shall not be im- 
paired.” 

This bill passed the Senate and on March 38, 1905, the 
following conference report was made, signed by Senators 
Hansborough, Nelson and Berry; Representatives Lacey, 
Mondell and Lind: 

“Agreed House recede with amendment as follows: ‘That 
selections heretofore made in lieu of lands relinquished to 
the United States may be perfected and patents issued there- 
for the same as though this act had not been passed and if 
for any reason not the fault of the party making same 
any pending selection is held valid, another selection for a 
like quantity of land may be made in lieu thereof. ” 

When this bill was before the House Mr. Lind stated that 
he felt the entire section should be repealed but that the 
conferees could not get the Senate members to accept this 
provision. 

In some eastern sections one of the favorite inte- 
rior wood finishes is chestnut. It takes the modern 
stains that are used with oak to excellent advantage 
and oftentimes the effect is very similar to that of 
red oak. In view of the fact that a constant search 
is going on for substitute materials for interior finish, 
something measurably new that can take the place of 
the old standbys in the cheaper class of department 
houses and residences, it is a little strange that chest 
nut has not been given more consideration in the 
West. There are certain woods in abundant supply 
and of excellent utility, like yellow pine, which have 
kad almost a monopoly in this class of work. One 
of the problems of the builder of flats and of residences 
and cottages for sale is to give a pleasing variety 
in construction and finish. Here is an opening for 
«a number of woods which are not yet much used for 
this purpose. New fields of this kind should be 
sought out and investigated by lumber producers. 
Hitherto the architects and builders largely have been 
left to their own devices in the search for new m.- 
terials, 
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TRANSPORTATION NEWS INTERESTING LUMBERMEN. 


Commission Permits Cancellation of Storage Service but Requires Reconsignment Privilege — Proposal to Enlarge 
Board under Erdman Act—Decision in Omaha Case Presents Many Complexities. 


LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 

JULY 14 
Settle: 

I. & S. No. 242- 


Hearing at Chicago before Special Examiner 


Chicago switching charges. 


JULY 14—Hearing at Nashville, Tenn., before Special 
Examiner Gutheim: 
I. & S. No. 275—Lumber rates from local points on Ala- 


bama Great Southern Railway 
JULY 15—Hearing at Detroit, 
ey od Thurtell: ; 
‘ase No. 5516—Butcher Folding Crate 
Michis gan Central Railroad Company et al. : 
Case No. 3652—Michigan Manufacturers’ Association et 
al. vs. Pere Marquette Railroad Company et al. 
JULY 16—Hearing at Chicago before Special Examiner 
Mackley: 


Tenn. 
before Special Ex- 


to Chattanooga, 
Mich., 


Company vs. 


I. & S. No. 217—Storage charges in C. F. A. territory. 

JULY 16—Hearing at Memphis, Tenn., before Special 
Examiner Gutheim: 

Case No. 5630—Memphis Freight Bureau for Butler 


Lumber & Shingle Company et al. vs. 
Railroad Company et al. 

JULY 18—Hearing at Des Moines, 
Examiner Mackley: : 

Case No. 1486—In the matter of 

JULY 21—Hearing at 
Examiner Mackley: 

I. & S. No. 252—Kansas City 
rate cancellation. 

JULY 21—Hearing 
aminer Prout 

I. & S. No. 225—Detroit switching charges. 

JULY 22—Hearing at New Orleans, La., before Special 
Examiner Marshall: 

Case No. 5773—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
ciation vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Steamship Company et al. 


Illinois Central 


Iowa, before Special 


drayage. 


Kansas City, Mo., before Special 


& Memphis Railway joint 


at Detroit, Mich., before Special Ex- 








Asso- 
Railroad & 


JULY 25—Hearing at Kansas City, Mo., before Special 
Examiner Gerry: 
I. & S. No. 240—Des Moines lumber rates. 


JULY 28—Hearing at Cleveland, Ohio: 

I. & S. No. 254—Fabrication in transit rates. 

JULY 28—Hearing at St. Louis, Mo., before Special Ex- 
aminer Gerry: 

I. & S. No. 254—-Arkansas-Missouri lumber rates. 

JULY 28—Hearing at Minneapolis, Minn., before Spe- 
cial Examiner Prouty: 
I. & S. No. 211—Advances in switching char 
go Great We estern Railway 


I. & S. No. 260 


ges by Chi- 
Company at Sheffield, Minn. 
Duluth (Minn.) log rates. 


Ce 





RECONSIGNMENT PRIVILEGE CONTINUED. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—On an 
handed down by the Interstate Commerce 
and written by Commissioner Marble, the railroads serv- 
ing the territory between the Pacific coast and the Mis- 
souri River are required to continue the reconsignment 
privileges on lumber and shingles at Minnesota Trans- 
fer, Minn., Aberdeen, S. Dak., and points east thereof, 
on shipments from north Pacific coast points to points 
east of the Missouri River. The proposed withdrawal 


opinion just 
Commission 


of services on connecting lines contemporaneously 
granted to other shippers of lumber and shingles is 


forbidden, but the carriers are permitted to 
charges at Minnesota Transfer 


cancel the 
and Aberdeen. 


storage 


The Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Burlington and the 


carriers serv- 
River and the 


Oregon & Washington railways, and other 
ing the territory between the Missouri 
Pacific undertook by tariffs, intended to become 
effective September 30, 1912, to cancel the provisions 
in their tariffs by which certain service known as recon- 


coast, 


signment and storage have heretofore been given. The 
service which it was proposed to cancel has been in 


operation for more than ten years and the commission 
suspended the proposed cancellation until July 28 of 
this year. 

Under the reconsignment the shipper of a carload of 
lumber or shingles may, any time after its shipment 
and within 24 hours after it reaches Minnesota Trans- 


fer or Aberdeen, designate a point of destination and a 
consignee, either or both different from those indicated 
at the time of the shipment. In such case the freight 


rate to be observed is the one applicable from the point 
of shipment on the Pacific coast to the new point of 
destination. 

Under the storage provision, if the shipment is not re- 
consigned within 24 hours after reaching either of the 
two points of destination mentioned above, the carrier 
unloads the lumber or shingles and holds same for recon- 
signment for a period of one year. At the present time 
the storage rate for this service is 3 cents per 1,000 
shinglés for the first thirty days and 1 cent per 1,000 
for each subsequent 30 days or fraction thereof. 

‘*As an incident to the fiction that the shingles are 
in course of transportation while so in storage, the 
freight charges from the Pacifie coast to the storage 
point remain uncollected until the shingles reach final 
destination under the reconsignment order,’’ said Com- 
missioner Marble. 

While the same service applies to lumber, the com- 
mission finds from the record that the exigencies of the 
lumber business preclude their use upon that commodity. 
But certain dealers in shingles, according to the report 
of the commission, from day to day and from month 
to month, consign carloads of this commodity to recon- 
signment and storage points, finding purchasers for the 
same thereafter as they can. 

Under the proposed tariff, which was to have become 
effective last September, the effect would have been to 
withdraw shingles and lumber en route from north 
Pacific points from storage and reconsignment service 
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Large Number of Protestants. 


One hundred and twenty-nine mill owners in western 
Washington, whose only output is shingles, 38 wholesale 
dealers in lumber and shingles located on the Pacific 
coast, 177 wholesale dealers located in the East, and 
1,500 retailers of lumber and shingles whose yards are 
located in Eastern States joined to protest against the 
withdrawal of this service. In addition to these, retail 
lumber associations in Indiana, New York, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Kentucky, the Building Material 
Men’s Association of Westchester County, New York, 
and the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association adopted resolutions protesting 
against the cancellation. The West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Red Cedar Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association came in as interveners and favored 
the cancellations, but 65 out of 200 members of the lat- 
ter association dissented from the stand taken by it and 
joined themselves with the protestants. 

Concerning the value of the service 
Marble says 


As indicated by the 


Commissioner 


record, the manufacturers” of 
shingles in Washington and Oregon in this controversy 
may be distinguished by the volume of their output. 
The mills producing less than 120,000 shingles a day are 
not able to maintain storage yards or a selling force in 
the East, nor are they financially strong enough to store 
their product at any point for any considerable length 
of time. As a commercial and financial necessity there- 
fore they sell the shingles produced by them at their 
mills to certain middlemen, known in-the record some- 
times as wholesalers and sometimes as brokers. These 
middlemen, having purchased the shingles outright, dis- 
tribute them to the retailers east of the Missouri River. 
They appear to be practically the only users of the serv- 
ices here in question. Shingles purchased by them are 
consigned to themselves at a reconsignment or storage 
point, and are sold and forwarded from such point as 
the demand of the retailers may make _ possible. The 
proprietors of the smaller mills therefore and these whole- 
salers are strongly in favor of the continuance of re- 
consignment and storage. 

The proprietors of the larger shingle mills find them- 
selves able to consign shipments from the point of pro- 
duction directly to the point of consumption or to private 
storage yards in the Teast. They therefore favor the 
elimination of reconsignment and storage, holding that 
it enables the wholesalers as middlemen to speculate in 
shingles and to compete unfairly against them. 

The commission says it can not undertake to regulate 
the shingle industry nor can it undertake to determine 
the best method of marketing shingles tending to main- 
tain reasonable prices without fluctuations. Storage ap- 
pears to have been introduced for the convenience of the 
rail carriers. In times of car shortage the carriers west 
of Minnesota Transfer endeavor to unload all shipments 
from the West at that point, thus freeing cars for return 
movement. Cars containing shipments of shingles taking 
storage are thus held to the rails of their owners instead 
of being called upon to go forward to the East and South 
for indefinite periods of detention. 


According to the testimony of the traffic manager of 
the Northern Pacific Railway, the cancellations were 
prompted partly by the fact that like services were about 


to be instituted by competing carriers and partly by the 
fact that the larger shippers of lumber and shingles re- 
quested such cancellations. 

In spite of the scantiness 





of showing of transportation 
reasons made by carriers and interveners, the services 
themselves, as shown in the tariff, indicate the correct 
conclusions to be here reached. 

Upon the matter of reconsignment at Minnesota Trans- 
fer and Aberdeen the conclusion is that the carriers here 
may not reasonably nor without undue discrimination 
deny the service to shipments of lumber and shingles. 
They are entitled to reasonable compensation for the 
service, the amount of which the commission is not 
called upon to fix upon this record. 

Storage stands upon an entirely different footing. The 
storage of commodities outside of cars for the con- 
venience of shippers while markets are being sought is 
not properly a carrier’s function. It would be impossible 
for the carrier to provide such facilities for all com- 
modities, or even for all shippers of any commodity. The 
suspension of collection of freight charges. without in- 
terest, incidental to the present storage, appears to be a 
discrimination against those shippers who upon the same 
transportation rates consign shingles to private storage 
or to ultimate destination. The cancellation of storage at 


a Transfer and Aberdeen therefore is justi- 
fied. 
The order herein will therefore permit the proposed 


cancellation of storage at Minnesota Transfer and Aber- 
deen. The continuance of reconsignment at these points 
for a period of two years will be required. The carriers 
will be permitted to maintain a charge for such recon- 
signment, the amount of which will be open to question 
by any petitioner before the commission in the same 
manner as are other rates initiated by carriers. The 
proposed withdrawal by connecting lines of such services 
on lumber and shingles from Pacific coast points, while 
contemporaneously granting like services on such ship- 
— from other points, will be forbidden for a like 
period. 


In an unreported opinion the commission has dismissed 
the complaint of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Company 
against the Great Northern Railway. The complaint 
was directed against the provision in the tariff making 
46,500 pounds as the minimum weight of a carload of 
lumber shipped from Leavenworth, Wash., to Colorado 
Springs. Colo. The car was weighed at destination and 
found to contain only 43.100 pounds. The complainant 
declared that it was loaded to capacity. The inspector 
said there was thirty inches clear between the load and 
the roof. 


To Extend Operation of Erdman Act. 


The Heuse Judiciary Committee will take steps next: 


Monday to extend the operation of the Erdman Act so 
as to prevent the threatened strike of trainmen and con- 
ductors on the eastern roads. Seth Low, president of 


the National Civic Association, has memorialized _mem- 
bers of Congress to take immediate action. ‘The Demo- 
cratic caucus recently authorized the judiciary commit- 
tee to consider and report a bill amending the Erdman 
Act so as to provide an arbitration board of from six 
to nine members instead of three. The small board has 
been objected to both by the roads and the employees in 
the present trouble. Chairman Clayton, of the judiciary 
committee, has called a meeting of that body for next 
Monday to consider such a measure and one will prob- 
ably be reported and passed during the coming week. 
A similar bill has already been passed by the Senate. 
It was offered by Senator Newlands. 





UNIQUE POINTS IN OMAHA DECISION. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in Opinion 2351 
decided the reparation claims which were filed under what 
is generally known as the Omaha rate case. The original 
case was a somewhat peculiar three-cornered one, the 
Commercial Club of Lincoln, Neb., originally complain- 
ing that lumber rates from the south to L.neoln were 
higher than those to Omaha. The comm’ssion ruled 
against this, and the railroads adjusted the d-screpancy, 
not by lowering the rates to Lincoln, but by raising the 
rate to Omaha. As a matter of fact the Omaha rate 
was raised two cents and the Lincoln rate was raised cone 
cent, both being placed on a 25-cent basis. 

The Greater Des Moines Committee at a later date 
complained that the rate to Des Moines was higher than 
to Omaha and its complaint was upheld. The railroads 
then advanced the rate to Omaha and Lincoln to 261% 
cents, and reduced the rate to Des Moines from 2 
cents to 261% cents. The Commercial Club of Omaha on 
January 11, 1910, filed a complaint against this 2614- 
cent rate. It was reduced to 25 cents, and, of course, 
carried down with it the rates to Lincoln and Des Moines. 

In the original complaint the right of reparation was 
claimed for the members of the Commercial Club of 
Omaha as eonsignees of lumber moving under the rate. 

The commission, however, in its opinion decides that 
reparation is due to the consignors of the lumber. In 
this it disregards the established custom of the trade 
and the fact that the lumber rate is always a distirci 
factor of the’ delivered price to the consignee, and that 
the consignee actually does ‘‘pay the freight’’ in the 
price. The commission further found that even if the 
right of the consignees had been recognized, this right 
would have extended only to those members of the Qmaha 
Commercial Club who were named as parties in the com- 
plaint and not to members in general. As to the con- 
signors operating lumber roads, however, it found that 
those operating ‘‘tap’’ lines which have been held not 
to be common earriers, and which had allowances out of 
the rate, are not entitled to reparation, and that those 
whose affiliated short lines have been recognized as com 
mon earriers with a right to divisions can not recover 
reparation unless through the division they were parties 
to the rate complained of. 

In its original order the commission directed the claim- 
ants to make out statements, showing the shipments upon 
which reparation was to be claimed, car numbers, destina- 
tions, and other details and submit to the defendant rail 
roads for verification. This having been done, the com- 
mission refused to recognize these statements and filed 
expense bills as a sufficient evidence of damage. It re- 
quired a representative of the claimant to appear who 
had actual knowledge of the shipment of the cars in 
order to give defendant railroads an opporunity for cross 
examination. Twenty-two of the claimant sawmill peo- 
ple, members of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, were represented at the hearing by the associa 
tion traffic manager, who presented expense bills and 
formal statements. He was, however, held not to be a 
competent witness and these claims were thrown out, 
as were a number of others where the documents sub- 
mitted were not supported by the testimony of compe- 
tent witnesses. 

The commission decided that shipments to Des Moines 
and to Omaha were also entitled to reparation within the 
statute of limitations, but that through shipments to 
points beyond were not entitled to such reparation, even 
though they move upon a rate which was a sum of the 
exorbitant rate under consideration and the local from 
Omaha, Lincoln, or Des Moines to destination. It held 
that a through rate is a unit and ean not be attacked 
except by separate complaint even though one of its 
factors has been held unjust. Defendant railroads went 
further than this and denied that reparation could be 
allowed upon shipments sent to any of these three towns 
and rebilled from there, but the commission did not go 
so far as to support this contention. 

The net result of the order is, that all claims for 
reparation, coming from wholesaler consignees are dis- 
allowed; that 103 claims from consignors (manufac- 
turers and wholesalers) were also disallowed because of 
ownership of tap lines, which have not been recognized 
as common ¢arriers, or common carrier lines participating 
in a through rate, or because the claims were not prop- 
erly authenticated. There were allowed 21 claims of 13 
shippers, amounting in the aggregate to $8,121.96. The 
commercial clubs of the three cities which originated 
the complaints, bringing about the reduction of rates, 
secured for their members the benefit of reductions fol- 
lowing the decision, but lost to the shippers of the 
lumber their right of reparation for the two years 
previous to that time, 
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DECISION IN MEMPHIS FREIGHT BUREAU 
CASE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission handed down an opinion in the Mem- 
phis Freight Bureau case against the Illinois Central 
Railroad, et al., which is a substantial victory for the 
lumber shippers. The commission holds that the present 
rates on pine lumber to Memphis from Jackson, Miss., 
and points on the Illinois Central north thereof, are 
unreasonable in so far as they exceed 10 cents a hundred 
pounds. 

The commission also holds that the present rates on 
lumber, staves and headings from points on the Alabama 
& Vicksburg and east of the Mississippi River, except 
those on the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago, are unrea- 
sonable in so far as they exceed 11 cents for a haul over 
one line and 12 cents for a haul over two or more lines. 
Maintenance by the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
of rates on lumber and headings higher than the rates 
contemporaneously maintained for the transportation of 
staves between the same points, is found to be unjustly 
discriminatory. The proposed advances in rates on lum- 
ber from points in Mississippi and Louisiana over the 
Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley to 
Memphis are not justified, according to the commission. 

In its finding as to the rates to Memphis from Vicks- 
burg and Jackson, the commission confines itself to pine 
lumber. The rate on pine lumber from the greater num- 
ber of points mentioned in the complaint is 13 cents. 
The chief complaint of the shippers was that the lumber 
rates to Memphis from the territory indicated should in 
all cases be 4 cents a hundred pounds less than the rates 
from the same points to Cairo, Ill. The commission finds 
itself unable to prescribe a differential to be observed 
upon lumber from the territory considered to Memphis, 
compared with Cairo, which would result in breaking up 
the blanket rate of 14 cents, but it does hold that ship- 
pers are entitled to reasonable rates to Memphis or that 
the rates upon this lumber through Memphis to Cairo or 
the mileage covered may be taken into account in deter- 
mining the rates. The commission doeg not decide whether 
the adjustment of rates in and out of Memphis, when 
compared with the adjustment in and out of Cairo, are 
just and reasonable. Neither does the commission attempt 
to direct that the rates on different kinds of lumber shall 
be reduced to a uniformity. As to the advance in the 
rates on hardwood lumber, which the carriers say they 
will shortly propose, the commission contends that the 


matter had better be considered an independent proceed- 
ing, at which the hardwood interests could be more fully 
represented. 





APPLICATION OF BRIDGE TOLLS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 9.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission will hold a hearing in Louisville July 19 
for the purpose of taking evidence in the case of a num- 
ber of local hardwood concerns against railroads run- 
ning into Louisville from the South and into Centrai 
Association territory. The complaint which the hearing 
is to investigate was filed a while ago, and involves the 
application of bridge tolls on inbound and outbound 
shipments, as well as the alignment of rates to Louis- 
ville compared with other Ohio River crossings. Hines 
& Norman will represent the hardwood interests. 

Arrangements have been completed by members of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club to file a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the Louisville 
& Nashville asking that rates recently advanced from 
points north of Decatur, Ala., to Louisville be reduced, 
and that reparation be given on the charges made under 
the advances. Letters have been received from many 
lumbermen north of the river urging that the fight be 
carried on, indicating that the increases affect many 
shippers and receivers of lumber other than those in 
Louisville. 





EXPORTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 8.—Members of the export 
branch of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Association 
held a conference last Saturday relative to the Inter- 
state Commerce hearing to be held here July 22 on the 
reinstated complaint of Anderson-Tully Company et al. 
vs. the west side carriers. The complaint, originally filed 
last fall, was against the action of the west side lines in 
discontinuing issuance of through-lading bills on export 
shipments of forest products from trans-Mississippi interior 
points via New Orleans. Subsequently the defendant car- 
riers and the local steamship people reached an agreement 
under which the issuance of through bills was resumed. 
Acting for its export members, the Lumbermen’s Association 
of New Orleans filed a_ petition of intervention, on the 
ground that the rail-steamship agreement worked unfair dis- 
criminations against exporters shipping on local bills. The 
intervention was given a hearing in New Orleans a few 
months ago, when the original complainants, through their 
attorney, requested that their own complaint be held in 
abeyance until the rail-steamship agreement could be given 
a fair test, to determine whether it removed the causes for 
complaint. 

As matters now stand, through bills on export shipments 
are issued when confirmed by certain of the steamship lines, 


while others, having withdrawn from the agreement, will 
have nothing to do with the through bills. The situation 
naturally does not please the’ interior exporters, who have 
received permission from the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion to renew their original complaint, which will be heard 
before Special Examiner Marshall in this city on July 22 
The local exporters, at Saturday’s conference, decided to 
take no active part in the hearing unless their interests 
were some way involved by the testimony offered They 
will have representatives at the hearing and are prepared, 
if it becomes necessary, to defend the contentions upon 
which their intervention was based. The local people do 
not oppose the issuance of through bills for the benefit of 
interior exporters, but they do contend that the export 
shipments on through and local bills be given equal treat 
ment, and that any concessions granted through-bill ship 
ments, with respect to demurrage, etc., ought to apply 
equally to export shipments on local lading bills. If this 
parity of treatment is destroyed, they argue, their ship 
ments will be discriminated against for the benefit of the 
through bill shipments, demurrage charges on which, under 
the terms of the rail-steamship agreement, are assumed by 
the steamship agents in certain conditions 





CANADIAN RAILWAYS CANCEL CARTAGE 
FACILITIES. 

Orrawa, Ont., July 8.—The Canadian railway com 
panies have issued notice to Canadian shippers that after 
October 1 they will cancel the cartage facilities they 
formerly afforded to shippers and consignees. The lat 
ter will from this time on, they state, have to make 
private arrangements with private cartage companies, 
whereas formerly the railways had their own cartage 
firms. They threatened to take such action when their 
cartage tariffs were up before the railway commission 
several months ago and the board would not allow them 
to make an increase of from 40 to 60 cents as they 
wished, permitting only an advance of 10 cents. The 
whole matter will be taken before the railway commission 
again by the shippers. 





SIX-CENT RATE ORDERED. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., July 9.—A 6-cent rate per 100 
pounds on lumber shipments to Alhambra, San Gabriel 
and South Pasadena from the harbor has been ordered 
by the State railroad commission as a result of the 
hearing held in Los Angeles. The rate is 2 cents under 
the present charge and 1 cent more than the charge 
applied for by the G. M. Simpson Lumber Company and 
the Olson Lumber Company, of Alhambra; the San 
Gabriel Valley Lumber Company, of San Gabriel, and 
the Patten & Davies Lumber Company, of South Pasa 
dena. 





ACTIVITIES OF MOMENT AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


New Tariff Bill Considered Virtually Passed—Status of Currency Legislation — Investigating the “ Invisible Govern- 
ment’’—Testimony, While Highly Sensational, Gives Little Enlightenment. 


(By ODELL.) 

WASHINGTON, D, C., July 8.—To all intents and pur- 
poses the Wilsen-Underwood tariff bill, as amended 
by the Senate Democrats, has been passed. This 
achievement was consummated Monday afternoon when 
forty-seven Democratic Senators stood up in the cau- 
cus and pledged themselves to vote for the bill as it 
had finally been agreed to by that body. Two Sena: 
tors, Thornton and Ransdell of Louisiana, who were 
in the caucus, refused to bind themselves to vote for 
the bill, having already pledged their constituents to 
vote against the free sugar proposition. Two other 
Senators, Hitchcock of Nebraska and Culberson of 
Texas, were not present, but they have given assur- 
ances that they will vote for the bill, which makes 
a total of 49 Senators who have agreed in advance 
to vote for it, or a majority of two in the whole 
Senate. As a matter of fact the bill will probably 
have a larger vote than that, as Senator Poindexter, 
Progressive of Washington, has intimated that he will 
vote for it, not because he is thoroughly satisfied with 
the Democratic measure, but because he believes that 
it is a step in the direction of downward revision. 

During the last week there has been much talk of 
disaffection in the Democratic ranks; in fact that 
talk has been circulated for several weeks ever since 
the Senate Finance Committee began to consider the 
measure that was agreed upon by the majority mem- 
bers of the committee, but the writer has never taken 
any stock in that talk and has all along predicted 
that there would be no difficulty. in passing the bill 
when the roll is finally called. 


Changes in Bill Do Not Affect Several Principles. 


The majority members of the Finance Committee 
and the caucus have made many changes in the bill 
but none of them in any way affects the general 
principles. It is claimed that the average rate of 
customs duty has been reduced by the Senate be- 
tween 1 and 2 percent under the average of the 
House bill, but at the same time the Senators claim 
that they have added about $5,000,000 to the revenues. 
This has been accomplished by ‘‘readjustments’’ and 
by increasing the duty on brandy used for fortify- 
ing California wines. 

No change has been made in the lumber schedule, 
except to put cedar on the free list as was announced 
in these dispatches several weeks ago. 
schedules over which so much furore has been made, 
sugar and wool, went through, with only this change: 
that the reduced duties on sugar do not take effect 
until March, 1914, and the free sugar provision will 
go into effect three years from that date. The wool 
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of the angora goat, which carried a duty in the House 
bill, has been placed on the free list. 

Senators Smoot, Burton and La Follette have been 
giving the bill closer study than any of the other 
Republicans, and are expected to lead the fight against 
it. Senator La Follette has had the services of an 
expert from the Treasury Department for two months, 
and he has prepared a large number of amendments 
to the wool and metal schedules. 

Senators Bristow and Cummins, who are better 
versed on the sugar schedule pehaps than any other 
Senators, will make a fight on that schedule and 
will endeavor to have the ‘‘Dutch’’ standard test 
eliminated. Bristow led the fight against the Dutch 
standard in the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Republicans say that the bill is full of inconsisten- 
cies, and they will not hesitate to point them out for 
the purpose of showing the public, if possible, that 
certain favored industries are being taken care of 
by the Democrats. They have no hope now of de- 
feating the bill, or even of getting any amendments 
accepted by the majority; but that will not deter 
them from arguing their points at length, and if 
the bill reaches a final vote by the middle of Sep- 
tember it will have made faster progress than is 
now expected in some quarters. 

Progress of Currency Legislation. 

Currency legislation has not progressed very far 
during the last week. There is no secret any longer 
that the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
is in a state of revolt. Whether the revolt is against 
the bill which was introduced as an administration 
measure, or whether it is directed merely against the 
chairman, Carter Glass, whose methods of handling 
the legislation have caused no end of antagonism 
from members of his own party, can not well be 
ascertained, but the revolt is there and so far noth- 
ing has been done. 

The situation has reached a point where President 
Wilson will have to take a hand pretty soon and be- 
gin to exert all the pressure that he has at his com- 
mand to induce the House to move. Already Chair- 
man Glass has appealed to majority leader Oscar 
Underwood to help him out of his difficulty and- to 
authorize the passage of a gag rule that will enable 
him to report the bill out of committee and get it 
through the House without developing . how weak 
the support is. Mr. Underwood has declined to take 
any such step, and is rather sitting back and Jetting 
the thing drift, either because he is not anxious to 
see the currency legislation passed at this session, 
as is suspected hy some persons, or because he is 





waiting for the President to indicate that he wants 
some move to be made. 


Members of the currency and banking committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
will meet here Wednesday of this week to consider 
the currency reform legislation pending in Congress. 

It has been intended to have the various groups of 
the committee meet in their respective sections but, 
because of the importance of the subject to be con- 
sidered, the first joint meeting in the history of 
the organization has been decided upon. 


Investigation of Alleged Lobbying. 


While the tariff and the currency reform legisla- 
tion have been under consideration sub-rosa, as it 
were, the attention of the public has been centered 
upon the lobby investigation, through the sensational 
testimony that has been developed at the Senate com: 
mittee hearings and the exploitation of charges made 
by Martin Mulhall, the one time lobbyist for the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The House 
has gone wild over these charges and. is planning a 
‘‘thorough and searching’’ investigation of them 
insofar as they affect its own members. 

The testimony produced in the Senate hearings by 
David Lamar, who has been nicknamed the ‘‘ Wolf’’ 
of Wall Street, and by his friend Edward Lauter- 
bach, the attorney who claims to have been ostracised 
by the big financiers of New York because of his 
association with Lamar, and by Judge Lovett, chair- 
man of the Union Pacific, Lewis Cass Ledyard, per 
sonal attorney for the late J. Pierpont Morgan, and by 
Representative J. Mitchell Palmer, one of the Dem- 
ocratic leaders of the House, who was impersonated 
by Lamar in telephonic conversations with Ledyard 
and others, while it has been highly sensational, has 
not thrown any great white light on the ‘‘invisible 
government’’ supposed to be at work in Washington. 
It is an interesting but not a particularly valuable 
addition to the lobby history that is now being 
written. 


LLLLL OOOO 


The life of wooden water pipe is second only to that 
of cast iron pipe and is chiefly limited by the life of 
the joints or of the wire reénforcements. Wood con- 
tinuously saturated with water is practically indestructi 
ble. In certain locations where exposed to freezing, wood 
pipe has the advantage that it does not burst, the elas 
ticity of the wood being sufficient to absorb the expan- 
sion of the water in turning to ice. 
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ELIMINATING THE MIDDLEMAN BY MEANS 
OF COMPETITION. 


Purchasers are always best served when the goods and service they 
buy are sold on their merits, without exaggeration, misrepresentation 
or other artificial stimulus. On that basis inferior goods and incom- 
petent merchants would be automatically eliminated. 

Of course service of this kind requires that not only the merchant 
but the purchaser shall know and appreciate—that is set the proper 
value on—service and quality when they are offered. A proper recog- 
nition of the economy involved in buying good goods is what is most 
needed by the average purchaser of the present day. Perhaps the 
ability to judge and select stocks on the quality basis is not so common 
among merchants as it should be. But the merchant ought to know 
his business as the physician knows his profession, as the mechanic 
knows his trade. Then the purchaser ought to choose his merchant 
for his knowledge, skill, ability and honesty, just as he chooses his 
physician for those same qualities; and the 
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takes some chances. Perhaps some persons are “taken in” without 
ever discovering the fact. 


Face to Face Dealing. 

There is one thing that is as sure as anything can be in this world 
and that is that the local merchant who has his entire fortune and 
reputation at stake is not going to stake them on the chance of 
“putting something over” on his neighbors and friends. But even if 
he did try to do so they have immediately at hand the means of 
catching him, proving his guilt and securing his punishment; and 
the ease with which justice may be measured out makes it necessary 
that the local merchant shall be as honest in the 25-cent sale as in the 
25-dollar sale. 


Crookedness Unpunished. 


Not so the mail order fraud: the cost in time, labor, attorney’s fees, 
correspondence, etc., far out-measures the value of the thing sought 
to be recovered. This is one fact ‘or principle that contributes 

in a large measure to the success and con- 





merchant ought not to betray the confidence 


tinued existence of the mail order business. 






of his patrons any more than the lawyer his 
clients or the physician his patients. 


Expert Knowledge Needed. 


Few men, comparatively speaking, under- 
take to be their own lawyers and physicians, 
their own blacksmiths and harnessmakers. 
But a great many think they know enougl: 
about the quality, material, workmanship 
and durability of thousands of materials to 
buy them of strangers without testing the 
honesty, ability or knowledge of those from 
whom they buy. 

Civilization has been called restraint, the 
holding in of baser instincts. The fear of 
being caught or punished is one of the com- 
monest and most effective forms of restraint. 
Nobody likes to accept those statements in 
their fullest significance; but examples are 
plentiful enough of persons who have vio- 
lated the canons of civilized society when 
the restraints of public knowledge and 
public sentiment have been removed. The 
embezzling public official who for years and 
years has been permitted to handle public 
money without the restraint of an audit is 
a familiar illustration of this principle. 





STRIKING A BALANCE. 


If the average rural community were required at 
the end of each year to strike a balance by placing 
its people in separate columns accordingly as they 
are community ‘‘assets’”’ or community “liabilities,” 
how many of the communities could keep out of 
the hands of a receiver? 

Of course, money would not be considered in the 
kind of balance here suggested. Among the items 
to be considered in this balance sheet would be 
merchants and other citizens socalled—retired 
farmers, boosters and knockers. 

Merchants, if they were up to date, enterprising 
and energetic would be counted as assets; but if 
they were out of date, if their stores were of the 
style of 1776, if they hadn’t generated a new idea 
since the war, they would be listed as a liability 
on which all the attorneys in Christendom couldn’t 
realize a penny. 

The population in general would need to be 
classified on the same basis. The ’tired farmer 
who keeps a cow and chickens and who raises all 
his own vegetables and buys by mail his groceries 
and the few dry goods he uses, while he enjoys 
the facilities provided by taxes paid by home buy- 
ing citizens, would be placed in the liability column 
as an item dangerous to keep on hand, that is not 
only worthless as an asset but as ‘“‘dead’’ stock on 
account of its liability to contaminate adjoining 
goods. 

The town “knockers”? also would be classed as 
liabilities worse than worthless and being ex- 
tremely hazardous owing to explosiveness and 
likelihood to destroy more valuable property. 

The ‘‘boosters’’ would be placed as the first item 
in the assets column and would bear special marks 
to indicate the readiness with which they may ce 
realized upon in all cases of emergency. Special 
emphasis would be taid upon the fact that 
“boosters’’ are extremely rare articles and very 
valuable because of their rarity. 








Almost any purchaser who receives by mail, 
freight or express goods that he has ordered 
and paid for days or weeks before will keep 
them whether they are exactly what he 
ordered or not. But the same man would not 
take the same goods from his local merchant 
at all, not to say keep them if delivered by 
the local merchant. 


Testing All Purchases. 

When the rural purchaser applies the tesc 
of quality and price to all those from whom 
he buys, the competition of not only the 
unfair and dishonest mail order concern but 
that of the dishonest and incompetent local 
retailer will be eliminated, and the rural com- 
munity will be served by high grade, intelli- 
gent merchants whose statements regarding 
their goods are backed by their reputations. 


Wrong Principles. 

Buying by mail has little in principle t: 
recommend it; and therefore if owing to lack 
of variety of stock an out of town purchase 
must be made the rural resident will fol- 
low the teachings of sound experience if 
he will buy through his own merchant at 


One fundamental principle that should govern universally in the home. Next to a responsible principal is a responsible agent, and 
various transactions of commerce is straightforwardness—honesty. the local merchant who handles a_ special order backs with 








The best securities and substantially the only ones are tests, checks. 
The merchant who must meet his patrons day in and day out in his 
store and on the street must be pretty nearly square in his dealings 
or he will be found out; and if he is found to be crooked and dis- 
honest he is ruined. “Honesty,” therefore, for the small local mer- 
chant “is the best policy”; provided his patrons and prospective 
patrons buy their gocds at home and test the truthfulness of his 
statements regarding their price and quality. 


Restraints Removed. 


The mail is chosen as the most ready means of perpetuating fraud 
by swindlers of every conceivable kind. In fact in probably 90 percent 
of the cases of swindling the postoffice is one of the instruments used. 
Uncle Sam doesn’t call all mail order business swindling; but after 
excluding the socalled legitimate concerns, the postoffice department 
estimated that last year the people of the United States were swindled 
out of $15,000,000 by mail. Evidently the person who buys by maii 


his reputation the article thus ordered the same as if it were taken 
from his own stock. Moreover, the merchant ought to have and in 
most cases does have wider opportunity for selection than the con- 
sumer could have. He also has a more comprehensive knowledge of 
the classes and grades of goods ordered. Therefore, the consumer 
who buys from his local retailer or through him as an agent has all 
the advantages oi his knowledge, advice, experience and his honesty. 

As the requirements of the average citizen have increased in 
number and complexity the need for expert advice and skilled service 
has increased proportionately. The really’ wise and economic prac- 
tice is to avail oneself of this advice and service om all proper occa- 
sions. Generally it is worth all that it costs. In all that pertains 
to merchandise the local merchant ought to be an authority, con- 
sulted and relied upon by citizens of the community. Service of 
this kind performed by the rural merchant will ultimately be appre- 
ciated by rural residents as it now is by discriminating buyers of 
the larger cities. 
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BUYING “SIGHT 


FRAUD IS CHARGED. 


‘THREE DIRECTORS OF ALBAUGH-DOVER COM- 
PANY ACCUSED OF ILLEGAL USE OF MAILS. 


i ‘*Business Plot,’’ Is Reply. 

Indictments were returned by the federal grand jury 
yesterday against Henry P. Albaugh, George 8. Albaugh 
and Otto T. Dover, directors of the Albaugh-Dover Com- 
pany, a mail order concern at 2100 Marshall boulevard, 
charging them with using the mails to defraud. 

Sale of stocks and bonds of the company is the basis 
for the charge. It is claimed that the concern, to stimu- 
late the sale of stock, caused the board of directors from 
time to time to declare and pay dividends, when, in fact, 
that company had not earned money with which to pay 
dividends and had no surplus in the treasury. The divi- 
dends were thus paid out of the capital stock of the com- 
pany it is charged. 


Charge False Statements. 

The indictment says the money that accrued from the 
sale of stocks and bonds was not necessary for the en- 
largement of the business, but was used to cover up losses 
sustained in the business. 

It is further claimed that the stocks and bonds were 
sold upon an alleged false statement of the financial 
condition of the company. The assets, it is alleged, were 
falsely and fraudulently inflated so that they were made 
to appear equal to or in excess of the liabilities. 


Hints at Business Plot. 

George S. Albaugh and O. T. Dover last night issued 
a statement in which they said that the prosecution had 
been brought at the instigation of enemies who had been 
attempting to gain control of the corporation, which is 
capitalized at $2,000,000. They claimed the concern 
recently has been making good profits. 

‘*For three years these men have been endeavoring 
to gain control,’’ the statement read. ‘‘ The stockholders 
are familiar with every important transaction in the 
history of the company, and they know that every item 
in every statement has been fully analyzed and the as- 
sets and liabilities are thoroughly understood. 

‘¢The stockholders on four or five occasions have over- 
whelmingly repudiated these men who inspired this at- 
tack.’’—Chieago (Ill.) Record-Herald. 





CITY CHILDREN PLAY IN STREETS. 


With.a view of learning to what extent the children 
of New York city use the streets as playgrounds the 
People’s Institute took a snapshot census of the children 
in the streets between 4 and 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
one Saturday recently. 

Five hundred investigators observed 127,727 children. 
Of these, 27,604 were idling and 23,971 more were stand- 
ing around watching others play. Far and away the 
most popular sport was baseball, which, in one form or 
another, found 13,069 participants—11,509 boys and 560 
girls. The girls turned the tables on the boys, however, 
when it came to caring for babies. This popular outdoor 
sport had 4,711 devotees—3,890 girls and 821 boys. The 
census director set down 20,341 children as engaged in 
wholesome competitive games. 

Less than two-thirds of 1 percent of the children were 
found fighting—903 boys and 7 girls. There were 749 
gamblers, of whom only 28 were girls. Some of the 
favorite street games among the boys, as listed in the 
census, are: ‘‘Kick the Can,’’ ‘‘ Potsey,’’ ‘‘Shinny,’’ 
‘*Cowboys and Indians,’’ marbles, and writing on side- 
walks. ‘ 


WOULD OUST MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 


Farmers are not the only mail order buyers in the 
rural community. One obstacle that nearly always stands 
in the way of buy-at-home campaigns is the mail-order 
buying merchant himself. The grocer often buys his 
drygoods and hardware and the drygoods man. often 
buys his hardware and groceries by mail at the same time 
that each advises the other to buy at home. 

The merchant who himself has not sufficient confidence 
in his fellow merchants and their goods to buy from 
them will waste most of his. eloquence and logic in 
trying to persuade other citizens to give him their trade 
instead of giving it to the mail order house. One 
merchant mail order buyer is worse than many farmer 
buyers, because he is presumed to know qualities and 
values and his example is thought to be worth following. 

Recently the Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader in discussing 
this phase of Community Building said: 


This subject is of vast importance in more ways than can 
be enumerated. First, it promotes loyalty to the home town, 
second it keeps the local money in circulation among the 
business men and gives greater confidence one with another. 
And of all things needed in any community is confidence. 
Confidence in your neighbors is the vital thing that keeps 
all interested in the progress of a city, and that brings us 
to the point in the case. A representative of our local as- 
sociation had some business at the Omaha freight depot this 
week and in looking for his own freight discovered several 
shipments of goods billed to local merchants that do_ not 
carry the lines of which the shipments consisted. Our local 
merchants are carrying in the aggregate, about $8,000,000 
of the world’s best makes of merchandise, making a selec- 
tion that any of the largest city stores cannot attempt. 

This vast amount of money is invested for the accommo- 
dation of the buying public and the best boosters for the 
local merchants should be the merchants themselves. As an 
illustration of this case let us take the furniture business 
as a basis of comparison. Supposing an exclusive shoe 
dealer or dry goods'merchant should order from a mail order 
house a bill of furniture without giving the local furniture 
dealers a chance.to demenstrate that they could deliver a 
superior class of goods for about the same price and the 





UNSEEN” INVITES DECEPTION. 


furniture dealers should by accident, find out the act. Do 
,ou think that confidence between merchants could be main- 
auned under the circumstances ? 

It is well to get this thing straight and see what it would 
mean for the people of any community to send all their 
money to other cities for their commodities. What can 
you picture the future of Eau Claire? Stores closed, high 
taxes, poor stocks, young men leaving the locality; in fact 
«a complete stagnation of all activities in a mercantile way, 
und that is what confronts the citizens of this city if the 
practice continues of the merchant sending to the mail or- 
der houses for merchandise and cutting out the local dealers. 

us thing has been going on for some time and it is now 
high time to get together as MEN and stop the rotten, un- 
fair discrimination against your “brothers-in-business.” Who 
is man enough to call the meeting and take the responsi- 
bility of a movement to correct this evil? About 5 men are 
needed to form the nucelus of a strong, powerful movement 
to protect the city against the mail order evil. Who? 


There is and there should be something of altruism 
in the Community Building campaign, but there is enough 
of hard business logic to justify it on economie grounds 
alone. The day will come when all sensible people will 
smile at the thought of ever having been influenced at 
all by the mail order ‘‘bug.’’ 


WHO SHOULD USE SPACE? 


A situation in which the rural newspaper sometimes 
finds itself is clearly presented in an article that recently 
appeared in the Labor Herald, of Kewanee, Ill. This 
paper, after giving the gist of some Washington (D. C.) 
correspondence regarding the growth and development of 
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Shingles Have 
Stood the Test 


of time in all parts of the 
country and when _ properly 
made from good live timber, 
slowly dried and carefully put 
on, will last a lifetime. 


a 
Our Shingles 
are selected with care as to 
grain, thickness and their dry- 
ing. Come in and inspect them 
before buying. We haveseveral 
grades—but all good values. 


(Name and Address) 




















SAMPLE AD FROM QUARTERLY SERIES FURNISHED 
FREE TO AMERICAN LUMBERMAN SUBSCRIBERS. 
YOUR LOCAL PAPER IS YOUR BEST ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM; IF YOU ARE NOT RE- 
CEIVING THESE ADVERTISE- 

MENTS WRITE FOR 
THEM AT 
ONCE, 


the mail order business, closes with the following com- 
ment: 


Do you merchants of Kewanee want the advertisements 
of these gigantic mail order corporations placed in the 
homes of over one thousand workers of this city every week? 

We have propositions from two Chicago firms and one 
New York firm for advertising contracts and it rests entirely 
with the advertisers of this city whether we accept them. 

don’t want to do so, but in my agreement with the 
publisher of this paper I guarantee to furnish a certain 
amount of advertising and I have never failed in an under- 
taking nor do I intend to fail in this one. 

So it is plainly up to you to move and move quickly. 
We have a: labor paper here that will compare editorially 
with the best and we are not going to strangle it because 
you merchants are too short-sighted to appreciate its value. 
We have solicitors in the field enlarging the circulation 
und they are meeting with success. . 

We offer you a legitimate advertising proposition and if 
you do not take advantage of it, the mail order combine 
will, with no soliciting on our part. 


While the foregoing may sound considerably like a 
threat, yet it would seem that a threat is needed when 
rural merchants will not use advertising space that is 
sought by mail order concerns though, from the very 
nature of things, it can not be so valuable to them as to 
the local dealers. 


ANNUAL CELEBRATION INSTITUTED. 

EVERETT, WASH., July 7.—Last week the loggers had 
a good time. Practically every camp in Snohomish 
County was closed and the men were enjoying the fes- 
tivities. Everett’s Kia-How-Yah attracted a good many 
from far and near. This Kla-How-Yah celebration is the 
first concerted effort of Everett people to provide a big 
annual fiesta for residents in the vicinity. The Com- 
munity Building idea has been strongly developed here 
during the last year or so and at no previous time have 
the people worked so harmoniously for the upbuilding of 
the town. The Kla-How-Yah is along the line of the 
Seattle Potlatch and is to be made an annual affair in 
Averett. 


CHAUTAUQUA HELPS DEVELOPMENT. 


The phenomenal success of the Chautauqua movement 
especially in the smaller rural communities undoubtedly 
is to be attributed to its bringing to those communities 
the recreation and the opportunity for culture and intel- 
lectual exercise that are not otherwise provided. Poverty 
stricken indeed must be the community that can not 
make an annual Chautauqua a success. 

While these assemblies are being held all over the 
country and divers methods are being used to win sup- 
port and secure attendance, the methods of the people 
of Osceola, Mo., deserve special mention. ‘The St. Clair 
County Democrat, of Osceola, in aid of the cause con- 
tains in a recent issue the following acrostic to advertise 
the Chautauqua to be held at that place August 3 to 
August 10. The advertisement, which occupies nearly 
two full columns with a big head ‘‘The Osceola Chau- 
tauqua,’’ reads as follows, the initial letters of the 
paragraphs together spelling the word Chautauqua: 
Chautauqua spells the Biggest Movement for Uplift that 

our Civilization has produced in a Century. It also 
spells 


Happiness for all Children under 100 years of age. 


Any Child is worth the Investment of One Dollar for a 
Season Ticket covering the entire program of Instruc- 
tion, Entertainment and Healthful Amusement. 


Until they have experienced the real thing many people 
do not know the difference between tne Chautauqua 
and the Show. 


Take thought. Be at least a Man if not a Booster and 
don’t let the committee have to ask YOU to take a 
ticket. Take 10 or 25. Sell them or give them away. 
It’s an investment that pays real dividends to present 
a Season Ticket to one unable to buy. 


Ask 1,000 towns in the Mississippi Valley why they have 
lined up Permanently with the Chautauqua Move- 
ment in the past ten years. 


Undoubtedly they recognize that an Institution which 
brings Culture, Instruction, Amusement, Business and 
a Touch with the Greatest and Best Minds that the 
Big Round World possesses, with no Downward Pull 
anywhere along the line, is to be Liberally Sup- 
ported. 





Quickly the man with even One Eye perceives that if 
such an institution should cost the town a million he 
must secure it. But when it actually pays for itself 
and brings trade besides—Oh, my! 


Use your Thinker. Be a Chautauqua Booster. ‘Holler’ 
loud and long. But also get in line with the Public 
Spirited, Home Loving, Town Boosting Ticket Sellers 
who are trying to make Your Town the Center of 
Advantages. 


At the cost of a few hours of real work; even at the cost 
of a few dollars of Real Money to a few of your Real 
Citizens, make up your mind that this Wholly Good 
Thing, this Really Enjoyable Thing, this Tremen- 
dously Vitalizing ‘Thing they call a Chautauqua shall 
not fail in this man’s town either with respect to its 
Now Coming or its Future, Permanent Staying. 





WOULD FORM RURAL CENTERS. 


Among the numerous proposals made by Governor 
Hodges of Kansas, is one that is in complete harmony 
with the Community Builder’s campaign. The Gov- 
ernor proposes that the rural school districts be- con- 
solidated and that township high schools be estab- 
lished for the education of the children of the farm- 
ers. In commenting on the Governor’s suggestion 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Star says in part: 

‘“Kansas ought not to miss that suggestion from Gov- 
ernor Hodges at McPherson for consolidated school 
districts, for graded schools and high schools that will 
educate the children of the farmers without the neces- 
sity of sending them to the towns for that purpose. 

‘*Governor Hodges urges the consolidation of dis- 
tricts into one-fourth or one-eighth the number that 
prevails at present; the building of an adequate 
school building in the center of the district and the 
construction of district roads leading to the school- 
house, 

“*It'is a practical suggestion for the establishment of 
a community center limiting the boundaries of the 
community according to its population and wealth. 
The governor would make it possible to educate the 
children and establish social conditions for both young 
and old that are now lacking in the country places. 

‘*Kansas should be the first state in the Union to 
make such provision for its farm districts. The in- 
terest of the state centers in its agricultural industry, 
and the welfare of the rural communities will affect 
the welfare of the whole state. ; 

‘*Some enterprising neighborhood might well adopt 
the plan, for it is one of the forward movements that, 
fortunately, do not depend upon the action of a state 
legislature. There is nothing in the laws or the con- 
stitution of Kansas to prevent the operation of the 
community center idea.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Dog Fight Tactics: The Upper Dog Gets the Kicks from the Indignant Onlookers—If He is a Bulldog He Holds His 
Grip—Kicks Are Nothing Compared to Satisfaction of Having a Good Hold. 


When there is a dog fight in the street and men rush 
out to stop it it is always the upper dog they attempt 
to kick off. They never think of booting the dog that 
is under. If the upper dog is a mongrel he runs away 
yelping, but sometimes he is a bulldog and he holds his 
grip. The punishment of being kicked is nothing to 
the satisfaction of having a good hold and chewing 
up his enemy. 

The fact it is generally thought that the under dog 
has the sympathy of a community has induced more 
than one retail lumberman to open a yard, slash prices, 
spread the alleged information that the consumer had 
been paying exorbitant prices, and carry the idea that 
he was the Moses who would lead them out of the wilder- 


ness. The dealer of this description has banked on the 
belief that as he was the under dog the community 
would rush to the field of battle and kick the upper 


dog off. 
It does not always work out that way. Any lumber- 
man who intends to take a remedy of that kind to cure 














Compared With Prices Over Town He Was Outrageously 
High 


the disease would better look around and learn to what 
an extent it is a specific. Owing to the cross-purposes 
and tangled circumstances attending the affairs of life, 
the different temperaments and different constitutions 
of people, specifics are not plentiful. A physician whose 
reputation is countrywide, whose medical education and 
its preliminaries were obtained at an expense of more 
than $20,000, said to me that there are only three spe- 
cifics known in medicine, yet doctors prescribe hundreds 
of alleged remedies. Therefore in medicine, as well as 
out of it, specifics are not in number as the falling leaves 
in autumn. 

Riding around a town with a dealer a lumber shed 
located on a slight elevation was pointed out. It was of 
the single type, about 80 feet long, and in front of it 
next to the street was a small office through every win- 
dow pane in which the boys had plugged stones. As for 
ground this shed was admirably located, which is saying 
something, as many of you will bear me out. I know 
that some of you have sheds under which, following 
heavy rains, the water settles. Of course you didn’t 
think it would when the shed was built, but the shed 
has settled, or the ground has upheaved, and the water 
comes in with more haste than it disappears. I have 
seen water so deep under the piles that a baby could 
swim in it. And of all things water is never needed in 
a shed except to drink and sprinkle the alley floor. 
Others to form an elevation have drawn in gravel by the 
wholesale; and still others drain the yard with sewer tile. 

No doubt the man who built the deserted shed was 
proud of the loeation, as he had good reason to be. It 
was a little away from the center of town, but not so far 
either. Likely at the start the dealer did not regard 
the distance as an objection. The heads of some of us 
are so jammed with conceit we imagine that if we are 
a short distance out we can make ourselves such magnets 
that the buying community will flock to us without being 
able to help itself. 

The history of the shed was told by the dealer as he 
halted his automobile in front of it. About four years 
ago a man came here from Indiana, put in the yard, 
‘and began to raise the devil as a foundation to start 
on,’’ as expressed by the dealer—and I will leave it to 
you if it wasn’t admirably expressed. It is a fine piece 
of wording. Prices were slashed, and in his advertise- 
ments he conveyed the idea that he was entitled to the 
trade of the community for the reason that he had 
knocked the bottom out of the ‘‘combination,’’ as he 
chose to call it. 

Ile was posing as the under dog, and an under dog 








he surely was, for the first he knew there were three full 
grown bull dogs right on top of him. And to his dis- 
gust the community didn’t attempt to kick them off. 
At first he didn’t know what it meant when a man would 
come to his yard with a bill, get his estimate and tell 
him that as compared with prices over town he was out- 
rageously high. I have been told there is no more 
friendship in trade than there is in war, but that is 
stretching it a little. There is some friendship in trade, 
but so little that the great bulk of a community’s money 
is spent where it ig considered there is the most value 
received. 

Then, would you prefer to play checkers against one 
man or three? Don’t you think the efficiency of an 
opponent would be increased if two others as good 
players as he were looking over his shoulders and the 
three of them should consult as to the moves? You 
would have to be a pretty good player to beat them. 
If you were not nimble brained you might get skunked. 
That is what happened to the man who built his shed 
on the elevation—he got skunked. He made hit and miss 
moves for a while, but he never got into the king row. 








ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. 


A Chip Off the Old Block—Insurance Problem and 


Credits—Cemented Drives. 


The North Missouri Lumber Company’s yard at 
Chillicothe, Mo., is in charge of John Atwell, who also 
acts as auditor for the company. Mr. Atwell is the 
father of the hustling young manager at Brookfield, 
previously mentioned in these columns, and after meet- 
ing the two men it is easy to recognize the block from 
which the chip was taken. Some novelist or other 
remarks that to understand men’s wives you should 
know what they were like as girls, which is not al- 
ways so easy to guess if you didn’t happen to know 
them at that period of their life. Behold a middle 
aged woman, ‘‘large and fat and red,’’ waist line gone 
to the scrap heap with the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
and other has-beens, fingers like sausages, and a faint 
falsetto pipe which can articulate only, ‘‘Oh, Charlie 
dear, I’m so hot,’’ and you can scarcely be blamed for 
failing to recognize the willowy vision of delight with 
which Charlie dear fell in love 25 years ago before he 
accumulated asthma and a bald head. 

3ut according to my experience it’s easier to recog- 
nize a father’s youth in the person of his son. For 
in spite of the fact that the wiseacres like to tell the 
rising generation that it is a reproach to its forbears, 
a son is a good reproduction of his father rather 
oftener than not. Anyway, to come back to specific 
facts, the Atwells are like two bullets cast in the 
same mould, even to the curly hair, though one crop 
is gray and the other brown; and considering other 
things as well as hair, both of them ought to be proud 
of the likeness. 

‘*We are carrying insurance on all our yards which 
will pretty well cover their full value,’’ said Mr. At- 
well. ‘‘For years we carried only nominal insurance, 
and then in one week we had two big fires. After 
that we took out some heavy policies. There are fire 
risks on all sides of us, as you can see. Our yard is 
crowded in among wooden buildings, but even with 
that the protection is good, for there are fire plugs on 
all sides and the local fire company is all right.’’ 














“*I’m So Hot’’ 


I mentioned the plan described in these columns 
some time ago of a sinking fund which would event- 
ually take care of all fire risk without any insurance. 

‘‘T’m pretty sure,’? Mr. Atwell said, ‘‘that if we 
had half of what we’ve paid out in premiums during 
the last 20 years we’d have a fund large enough to 
carry all risks. But we haven’t got it, so there is 
nothing to do but to follow the next best plan and 
carry insurance. These policies are like the cowboy’s 
gun; we don’t need them often, but when we do we’ll 
want them mighty bad.’’ 


Short on Farm Credits. 


‘*T suppose that this being a farm town vour credits 
are pretty long,’’ I remarked, 

‘*The funny thing about it is that they are not,’’ 
the manager said. ‘‘Perhaps it’s just an accident, but 
credits with us are very short. I don’t suppose we 
have 30 percent on our books now. We have made 
some heavy sales which were paid for hot off the bat. 
There is one big job which the carpenters have not 
touched as yet, but the lumber is all hauled out and 





It Had Loaned Right Up to the Legal Limit 


paid for. We sent a few statements out just as re- 
minders and got in a big lot of money. Of course 
these are the accounts that would be easy to collect 
anyway, but the rest is perfectly good. Now one of 
the other yards in our line has about 80 percent out. 
The men in the head office can’t understand that, but 
it’s all right. That manager has built a church, and 
churches. are always slow pay but perfectly good. 
Then a farmer did some extensive building and had 
arranged with the local bank to carry him. When he 
went to get the money the bank found it had loaned 
right up to the legal limit and couldn’t let him have 
it. He is perfectly good. Then there is a wealthy 
farmer who has a rather heavy account. He is going 
to build some more this fall. If we would crowd him 
for settlement we would Jose the rest of his business. 
So with us credits are largely a matter of chance, but 
all our creditors are good. We are not worrying about 
them.’’ 


Enterprising Yard Uses Lumberman’s Advertising 
Service. 


The man who writes the Community Development 
stuff told me to be sure to go to Moberly, because 
there was a good yard in that place. I had already 
determined to go, for I’d made up my mind independ- 
ently that there must be a live man in the town. 
Know how I guessed it? The C, J. Harris Lumber 
Company, of Moberly, was down on our records as 
using our advertising bulletin service. Show me a 
vard that takes thought of its advertising and I’ll 
gamble it has a live man back of it. A lumber re- 
tailer by taking thought can add several cubits to 
his commercial stature. 

I found Mr. Harris himself in the yard, and he 
expected to spend about two months there, while the 
regular manager is away in another town superintend- 
ing the building of a shed. The bookkeeper, Wig- 
gin by name, was acting as manager, and Mr. Harris 
said some nice things about this bookkeeper. If my 
boss would say things like that about me I’d split 
all the buttons off my checked vest swelling up with 
sheer pride. 

‘Insurance is the football of State politics just 
now,’’ Mr. Harris said. ‘‘As a result of this about 
all the big insurance companies have withdrawn from 
the State. This affects lumbermen in two ways; both 
in getting insurance on their yards, and in making 
people slow about building. If a poor man wants to 
build a house for which he has to borrow money and 
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finds that he can’t get insurance on the building he 
simply doesn’t care to take the risk himself. There is 
no doubt in my mind that building all over the State 
has been hurt considerably just by this thing.’’ 

The Harris shed is a big one, being 140 by 175 feet 
in measurement. There is but one entrance, and the 
alley runs around the inside like the big ring in a 
cireus tent. 

‘*This single entrance is Mr, Saley’s idea,’’ Mr. 
Harris remarked. ‘* With a single entrance right under 
ihe eye of the bookkeeper there is less chance of stuff 
zetting out without being charged. Jt has been my 
experience in other yards with back and side entrances 
that a man will drive out of one of these doors, think- 
ing that the yard man has got a bill of his stuff, and 
as a result there is nothing to show for it. The man 
may be perfectly honest, usually he is; but the stuff 
does not go on our books and we are out just that 
much, Then the place is completely locked up at 
night, so that we know absolutely that no petty theiv- 
ing goes on.’’ 5 

The little losses by small thieving, I venture to say, 
amount to considerable in the course of a year. Sup- 
pose your yard is one of the open-faced kind with no 
shelter above except that of the stars and no protec- 
tion on the sides except the innate honesty of your 
fellow citizens. If *Rastus comes along about four in 
the morning and finds himself in dire need of a chicken 
coop he is most likely to view the defenseless condi- 
tion of your board piles as a special dispensation of 
the Goddess of Fortune. Now if he were confronted 
by a tight shed and a business-like padlock he might 
be induced to restore his chickens to their rightful 
fireside since he could not supply a new one for them! 
At least you would not be called upon to foot the bill. 
I have seen tight fences 12 feet high and topped with 
barbed wire tangles around open yards just to promote 
honesty among’ the citizens of the town. There are 
leaks enough in the average lumberyard without add- 
ing theft and unchecked loads to the account. 

I saw a device in Mr. Harris’ yard which was a new 
one on me. Along the upper deck a wooden track was 
laid on which a bridge traveled. There were two 
wheels on each end of this bridge placed far enough 


apart so that the thing wouldn’t get a twist and 
jamb. When a wagon is to be loaded with material 


from the upper deck it could all be placed on this 
bridge while the wagon is out. Then when the wagon 
comes in the stuff is all assembled in one place ready 
to be handed down. This bridge will hold 1,000 feet 
of lumber and when loaded will travel so easily that 
a boy can push it without trouble. It may be used 
for other things, such as transferring lumber from one 
hin to another, and other operations which will readily 
suggest themselves. 
Guard Rails and Dustless Alleys. 

Mr. Harris pointed out a heavy guard rail in one 
place. 

‘*Right there,’’ he remarked, ‘‘one of our men was 
working when he accidentally stepped on a loose bun- 
dle of siding. This rolled and threw him down to 
the alley floor, and the fall broke one of his arms in 
three places and broke his thigh. He is not well yet, 
though the accident happened 10 or 12 weeks ago. We 
immediately put up the rail.’’ 

Guard rails have been preached in this department 
for years, but have patience with us, brethren. The 
Dutch girl and I are so thoroughly convinced of their 
utility and the well-nigh criminal negligence of not 
putting them up that we are likely to preach them as 
long as we have a place in the Realm. 

‘*You will notice the dust on the alleys,’’ said Mr. 
Harris. ‘‘I have tried oil and salt and don’t like 
either one. There is nothing I know of which will 
turn the trick except paving, and I think that in the 
course of time we’ll cement ali the drives. It pays. 
If dust is not kept down it is going to hurt the sale 
of lumber; there are no two ways about it. In the 
meantime we try to keep the alleys sprinkled down, 
but that is a poor substitute.’’ 

One other device in the Harris yard I should have 
mentioned in connection with the traveling bridge de- 
seribed above. On one upper deck I saw a little truck 
a couple of feet high which ran on a wooden track 
the same as the bridge. Now when those upper bins 










































































are filled full the top boards are out of reach of a man 
standing on the deck. So he just rolls the truck along 
to that bin, stands on it, and can drag boards out or 
shove them in at ease. 

In Mexico, Mo., Mr. Kelso, manager of the La 
Crosse Lumber Company, told me of an incident that 
probably might be multiplied many times. 

‘‘There is a young lawyer in town,’’ he said, ‘‘ who 
has always been a good friend of ours, at least we 
thought he was. Now it happens that he belongs to 
the party which is not in power, so he has never got- 
ten the political preferment he might otherwise have 
had. Well, he saw how much Governor Hadley 
achieved by trust busting and seemed to want to try 
to do likewise, no doubt desiring to vet in the public 
eye and reap some rewards. Well, he tried by every 
means possible to get me to admit that there was a 
lumber trust and also a local combination. As a 
matter of fact there never has been any sort of com- 
bination in town so far as I know. I am certain our 
company never has been party to one because that is 
exactly contrary to its policy. The management 
wouldn’t stand for it a minute. But my lawyer friend, 
I am convinced, would have had us dragged into court 
in a minute had he been able to get the slightest shred 
of evidence. Of course we took care to avoid the very 
appearance of evil when we what he 
aiming at.’’ 

The La Crosse yard is a bit unusual in one respect. 
It carries nothing but high-grade stock. Mr. Kelso 
told me there was not a stick of No. 2 dimension in 
his sheds. He had in a pretty large stock of 8-inch 
bungalow siding and has a good sale on it. 

Bowling Green, Mo., has quite 2 lot to be proud of 
for a town of 1,500 or so. Champ Clark lives in one 
side of the town and Governor Major in the other. 
A town which can produce a Speaker of the House and 


gcuessed was 


a Governor at the same time ought to be excused 
from further effort for some little time. Speaker 
Clark’s home is a charming old-fashioned southern 


house in the midst of a fine lawn and surrounded by 
vines and roses. But its political connections are not 
the only interesting thing about the town, for the 
La Crosse people have one of their yards located there 
in charge of a real lumberman, Monroe by name. 


Mr. Monroe invited me in to his inner office and 
looked surprised when I declined a cigar.” Most of 


the boys are jarred-to meet an ink-slinger who doesn’t 
smoke. I don’t brag of the fact, for I believe it was 
no less a personage than Lincoln who said that usually 
a man with no vices has plaguey few virtues. Mr 
Monroe explained that the cigar he offered me was a 
product of the town and he wanted to loost home in- 
dustries a little. 














Would Have Had Us Dragged Into Court 


‘*T don’t have much trouble with mail order com 
petition,’’ he said in answer to a question. ‘‘I man- 
aged, almost by chance, to kill off the whole thing at 
once a few years ago. The local commercial associa- 
tion had a meeting and I prepared a paper on Buying 
at Home which I read to them. They liked it pretty 
well and insisted on publishing it. In this paper I 
stated that where quality and service are considered 
a person can do as well buying from the local retailer 
as he can from any one. Some farmers took me at 
my word and brought in bills amounting to thousands 
which had already been figured on my mail order 
houses. I figured on them and got the whole bunch. 
Since then I’ve had no trouble at all. While this 
the only yard in town I always figure a bill with a 
view to possible competition with other towns or mail 
order men. 

‘*‘T am going to rebuild the yard soon. Yes, the 
sheds are pretty good, but they are getting a list 
toward the street. I intend to build an umbrella shed 
in the center and put open sheds around the square. 
There will be but one gate and that will be under the 
eye of the office. I agree with you that otherwise 
much lumber gets out uncharged.’’ 
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substantial prizes wili be paid. After all, 


the most helpful letter. 


lor the second best 


cash prizes of $2.50 each for six letters of 
three prizes mentioned above. 


ideas—Collections, Delivery, 


chance at the $50 in prizes each month 
is a give-and-take proposition. The Retail 
retailers. Contribute your letter, and read 
not win a prize—but it is a sure thing 
ideas every week. 





RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


What have the progressive retail lumbermen of the United States learned in the hard 
school of experience that they are willing to pass on to their brother retailers? 

Given the opportunity, is the retail lumberman willing to lend a hand to the retailer 
somewhere else, to make life easier and business better for him and all? 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN intends to find an answer to both of these questions in the 
greatest Retail Methods Contest the retailers of lumber have ever seen. 

This paper invites every one of its retail readers to write it a letter on any subject 
that has to do with the retailing of lumber. 


Sit down and write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
a letter now on some subject connected with the Retail Yard business. 


Write just such a letter as you would write to a brother who is in the business— 
and several thousand brother retail lumbermen will rise and call you blessed. 


If the letter is of interest the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wil! publish it; and once a 
month a jury of judges selected from the retail trade will award three prizes for the best 
letters that have been published during th2 previous month. 


I-cr the best letter $20 will be paid. 


And for the third best letter $5 will be paid. 


In addition the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will each month pay six additional special 


Write on any subject you like, on any subject concerning which you have your own 
‘ 3uying Lumber, Salesmanship, Care of Stock, Side Lines, 
Returned Material, Advertising, Mail Order Competition, Sheds, Credits, Renting Lum- 
ber, Yard Location—there are a thousand things on which you have special knowledge. 


And remember the little things are important. 
lime from slacking, how to store moldings and how to word a sign as it is to understand 
cost systems, lay out a yard or handle thousands of dollars of credits. 
somewhere at that moment the sma// thing may be the most important thing. 


Write a letter right now and get into line for the August prizes. 
that you are after—it is information, too. 
Methods Contest is a big open forum for: all the 
the letters of your brother retailers. 
that you will get a hundred dollars worth of 


For the best letters published each month 
the highest prize will be the honor of furnishing 


letter $10 will be paid. 


s ecial merit that were not awarded one of the 


It is as necessary to know how. to keep 


To some retailer 


It isn’t only a 
It 


You may 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLANS. 


House Plan Number Fifteen Has Six Rooms — Three Are Bedrooms — Large Living Room — Walls in White, Trim 
in Brown Stain—Recessed Fireplace a Feature. 


The plan published this week is for a two-story cot- 
tage which normally would rate at seven rooms and a 
bath, and which is estimated to cost about $2,200 under 
average conditions. It has three bedrooms and bath 
upstairs, but instead of four rooms on the first floor 
there are but three, the large living room 25 by 12 feet 
taking up one-half of the interior of the house, and 
more than one-half if the space occupied by the roomy 
fireplace is considered. The front porch is a roomy one 
19 by 8 feet, not counting the entrance area. 

The exterior features of the house are simple, and yet 
give it a very dignified and attractive appearance. The 
brown expanse of stained shingles on the roof, with its 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


eaves to the front street, is supplemented by the brown 
treatment of the porch columns, and window and door 
trimmings, together with the cornice brackets and 
cornices. 

In the accompanying bill of materials beaded ceiling 
is specified as the outside wall covering to be painted 
white. This gives the smooth appearance shown in the 
perspective sketch. Ordinary siding may be substituted 
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SECOND FLOOR: PLAN. 


if desired, although it would not harmonize so well with 
the general design of the structure. Plans and specifi- 
cations for this house will be furnished for $1.50. 

The bill of materials follows: 


64 yards of excavation. 
709 cubic feet of concrete walls. 
560 square feet of concrete floor. 
2,000 common brick. 
50 pressed brick. 
60 fire brick. 
18 square feet of brick or tile hearth. 
50 square feet of cement floor bath room. 
30 yards of wainscot kitchen and bath room. 
627 yards of plaster. 
cement chimney cap. 
flue linings 8x12. 
Materials required to make concrete: 
10 yards of sand, 21 yards of gravel. 
Material required to lay floor: 7 barrels of cement, 2 yards 
oz gene, 3 yards of broken stone or gravel, 5 yards of 
cinders. 


noe 


28 barrels cement, 








Material required to plaster 9,000 lath: % keg of blued 
lath nails, 50 bushels of lime, 12 bushels of hair, 9 
yards of sand, 600 Ibs. of plaster of paris, 75 pounds 
“Best Keene’s cement.” 

Material to lay brick: 10 bushels of lime, 2 yards of sand. 

LUMBER BILL. 
2 pes. 6x 6— 7 posts. 
1 pe. 6x 8—18 beams. 
1 pe. 6x 8—10 beams. 
; 








pes. 6x 8—12 beams. 
pe. 6x 8—14 beams. 


24 pes. 2x10—16 joist. 
12 pes. 2x10—20 joist. 
10 pes. 2x10—22 joist. 
30 pes. 2x10—12 joist. 


12 pes. 2x10—14 joist. Porch joist and beams in- 
24 pes. 2x 6—14 joist. cluded for ceiling. 

156 pes. 2x 4—10 studs and plates. 

156 pes. 2x. 4—12 studs and plates. 

50 pes. 2x 4—16 studs and plates. 

50 pes. 2x 4—14 studs and plates. 

24 pes. 2x 4—18 rafters. 

12 pes. 2x 4—20 rafters. 

100 pes. 2x 4—12 rafters. 

2 pes. 2x 6—12 steps. 


12 pes. 3x10— 8 pergola beams built up. 
2 pes. 3x10—17 porch beams built up. 

2 pes. 3x10— 8 porch beams built up. 

2 pes. 2x 6— 8 porch ceiling joist. 


10 brackets 6x6x2-6x3 built up. 
verge board 2x8+—17. 

verge board 2x8—S8-6. 

verge board 2x8—8. 

verge board 2x8—12. 

verge board 2x8—10. 

verge board 2x8—6. 

verge board 2x8—5. 

verge board 2x6—8. 

beams 2x6—5-6. 


Doe RH RR bo bobo 


Casement frames to be solid, 1% jambs, 1% 
sills, 1x4 casings. 

3 windows, 1%” check rail, sash, glass opening, 30”x28”. 

4 windows, 1%” check rail, sash, glass opening, 22”x20”. 

3 windows, 1%” check rail, sash, glass opening, 28”x24”. 

Frames, jambs %x3%, blind stops %x4%, parting stops, 
%x%, inside stops %x1%, outside casing 1x4, pie mad 
casings 1x4, stool and apron 3 members, 3 basement sash 

3 lights 10x10, solid frames. 

1 beam 6x8—2-6 built-up and cased. 

2 posts 6x6—8-0 built-up 7” square cap. 

1 % post 3x6—8-0 built-up %” square cap, see detail. 

1 stair, 349”x2%” hand rail, 13¢” treads, 1” risers, 1” 
balustrade, 544x5% post, see detail. 

1 basement stair 4”x4” post, 4”x2” rail, 114” treads, 1” 

4 

2 

5 


mullions, 1% 


risers, 2” stringers. 

lin. feet. of 9” base. 

lin. feet of 6” base. 

lin. feet of 3” base. 

. feet of 2%” chair rail. 

. feet ceiling mould 2%4”x8”, 3 members. 

. feet 1”x12” shelving. 

2 . feet. 1”x8” shelving. 

60 lin. feet 1”x4” hat and coat strips. 

Hardware, Yale & Towne’s or Corbin’s. 

1 front door, cylinder lock set 5%x3%, 2%”x10” 
escutcheon, 3 G. S. keys, 3 4%4x4™% steel loose pin butts. 

1 rear door lock set, 4%.x3%, 2 latch keys, 1 dead lock key, 
3 4x4 loose pin butts. 

1 insde vestibule door latch 45¢x38%, 2%4x8\%4 escutcheon, 
3 G. S. keys, 3 44%4x4% steel loose pin butts. 

1 pair glass doors, hung with 3 4”x4” steel butts to each 
door, secured with butts, 5¢ rods, 54%4x1% center bolts, 
top and bottom plates, etc. 

3 inside door lock sets, 334x314 lock, 214x7 escutcheon steel 

keys, 3 pairs of 4x4 loose pin butts. 

chamber door lock sets, 314%4x3% lock, 244x7 escutcheon, 

3 pair of 344x3% loose steel butts. 

bathroom door lock set, 34%4x3%4 lock, 2144x7 nickel plated 

on the inside, 1 pair of 34%4x3% escutcheon, 3 pair of 4x4 

loose pin butts. 
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PLAN NO. 15, 


balustrade cap 2x4 with fillet 14 ft. 
balustrade caps 2x4 with fillet 8 ft. 
balustrade caps 2x4 with fillet 6 ft. 
balusters 1x6—2-6. 
posts 9x9—9 ft. square cap. 
post 6x6—7 ft. square cap. 

48 lin. ft. of 1x3 cypress trellis. 

124 lin. ft. of 1x2 cypress trellis. 

148 lin. ft. of 1x6 cypress water table set. 

156 pes. 1x2—12 exterior wall flooring. 
2,500 ft. ship lap No. 1 hemlock walls. 
3,200 ft. %x4 beaded fir ceiling, exterior walls, porch ceil- 


ing. 

2,000 ft. 1x8 or 1x10 No. 1 hemlock roofing. 

16 M shingles. 
1,700 ft. of 1x6 matched under floor. 

250 ft. spruce 1x4 flooring porch. ° 
1,800 ft. fir 1x4 flooring finished floor. 

208 pes. of 1x2—12 floor furring. 
1,300 ft. of Hynes quilted sea grass floor lining. 
2,000 ft. of Bird’s Neponset black sheathing. 


MILLWORK. 


1 front door 1%x3’0"x7’0”. 

1 rear door 1%x2’8”x6’8”. 

1 double glass door 1%x2’8”x7’0”. 

Frames 154x5% rabbeted pete. %x3 screen door stop, 1x4 
outside casing and 1x4 inside casing. 
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inside door ‘Tigsere 


a 

4 inside doors 1 

4 inside doors 13¢x2’4”x6’6” closet. 
2 
F 


basement doors 2’6”x6’6”. 

rames 1x5% jambs, 3x1% stops, 1x4 casing. 

seats 2’0”x3’0”, 2 book cases 2’0”x2’6”, see detail. 
kitchen cabinet 1’8”x4’6”x6’6”, counter shelf 2’6” high 
with drawers and doors under. Glass doors and shelves 
over. 

kitchen cupboard over refrigerator 2’0”x4’0”x2’6” glass 
doors and shelves. 

seat 2’0”x7’0” drawers under, dining room. 

seat 1/8”x4’0” seat, hinged, chamber. 

casement sash 2’0”x4’0”. 

casement sash 2’6”x2’6”. 

casement sash 2’6”x2’0”. 
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JOHNSTON, ARCHITECT. 

4 closet door mortise latches sets, 2x3% escutcheons, 2% 
metal knobs, 4 pair of 3144x3% loose pin butts. 

2 basement doors, rim locks, 4x314 japanned case pet knobs, 
2 pair of 3x3 steel butts. 

12 casement windows, 12 pair of 3” casement sash butts, 12 
casement sash adjusters, % rod with proper plates. 
10 windows, check rail sash, “Ives” 23¢x15¢ flush lifts. 
3 basement sash, 3 pair of 3”x3” steel butts, 3 6” 

hooks and staples, 3 door buttons. 
2% hanks of Silver Lake sash cord. 
40 cast iron weights. 
% keg of shingle nails. 
1 keg of 6 penny. 
1 keg of 8 penny. 
1 keg of 9 penny. 
1 keg of 10 penny. 
1 keg of 16 penny. 


REMOVES DUTY ON LUMBER. 


AusTIN, TEXx., July 7.—According to publication in 
newspapers in Mexico the Federal government of that 
country has removed the import and export duties on 
lumber. It is stated that the official decree went into 
effect on July 1. As an evidence of the fact that the 
export duty on lumber was taken off it may be cited 
that July 1 the Madera Company, which operates large 
lumber mills in Chihuahua, as well as woodworking plants 
in El Paso, rushed more than 100 carloads of white pine 
lumber across the border into El Paso without payment 
of any duty, whereas under the former export charges it 
would have had to pay about $8,000 on the shipments. 
It is stated that the Mexican government removed the 
export duty on lumber in order to stimulate the develop- 
ment of that industry in that country. If the import 
duty has actually been removed, as is apparently authen- 
tically reported, it will probably serve to increase the sale 
of American lumber in Mexico when peace is restored in 
that Republic. 
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DESCRIBE:RETAILER AS ECONOMIC NECESSITY. 


Hearing in Civil Case Enlivened by Story of Duping “World’s Greatest Detective’”—Mail-Order Probe 
is Costly—Manufacturers Prefer Local Dealer as Distributer—Benefit to Consumer. 


Putting it over W. J. Burns, the ‘‘ World’s Greatest 
Detective,’’ and of international reputation on account 
ot work done in connection with the dynamiting of the 
Los Angeles Times Building a couple of years ago, and 
the subsequent trials, was a thrilling and amusing feature 
ot the lumber reta+lers’ hearing which ended its Chicago 
session Wednesday. The ‘‘Sherlock Holmes’’ who says 
he duped the pride of the sleuthing world is Max A. 
Dittberner, a Chicago detective in the employ of Luke 
W. Boyce, of the Northern Information Bureau at Minne- 
apolis. 

The story of Dittberner was related on last Saturday, 
and easily was the most surprising feature of the hear- 
ing. He told that while working for Boyce seeking 
information about mail order houses for lumber dealer 
clients he secured a job with Burns, who had been em- 
ployed by mail order concerns to uncover information 
about the retail lumber dealers. The ‘‘double-crossing,’’ 
according to the testimony, resulted in Dittberner obtain- 
ing from Burns much information his gperatives and 
operatives of other detective agencies had gathered about 
the lumber dealers. Dittberner in fooling Burns to give 
him a job obtained the information desired from files 
intrusted to him and turned the data over to his em- 
ployer, Boyce. In this way the lumber dealers learned 
what was going on in the enemy’s camp. Another effect 
of the dual role was to thwart in a large measure further 
probing that the Burns agency might make. For all this 
mail order work, to which the Dittberner story gives the 
hue of a bungled job, the mail order houses paid a 
fancy price. 

The Dittberner revelation was so surprising to the 
Government and considered by its counsel so important 
that steps were immediately taken to get in touch with 
Burns and have him appear and give his version of the 
affair. Inquiry showed that the famed Burns is now in 
Europe and that his son Raymond, mentioned in the 
testimony, is at present in New York. There is a possi- 
bility that when the ‘‘ world’s greatest’’ returns he will 
be asked to testify. 


Prominent Retailers Testify. 

During the Chicago session several prominent retailers 
and present and former officials of retail associations 
testified before Examiner Roy E. Fuller in the Federal 
Building. The testimony had to do with matters that 
have a vital bearing in the case of the Government 
against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
certain other defendants. 

Testimony showing that the manufacturer prefers the 
retail lumber dealer as a channel of distribution; that 
the retailer is a public benefit and best able to serve 
the consumer; that the consumer who buys lumber direct 
from mail order house accepts inferior material because 
he is not expert in the matter of grades; that the mail 
order house as a rule does not sell lumber cheaper than 
the regular retailer, and that there has never been an 
association agreement or understanding to boycott or 
conspire against manufacturers, wholesalers or jobbers 
who did sell the mail order houses or consumers direct, 
was presented in abundance. Witnesses invariably tes- 
tified that they used their own judgment about dealing 
with such houses, and that business common sense would 
govern their decision. 

The value of the retailer to the community as a guid- 
ing expert to the consumer in the purchase of lumber, 
as a tax payer, a supporter of civic and fraternal organi- 
zations and his presence there as a substantial resident 
in the community as contrasted to the mail order house 
that returns not a cent for any local or civic improve- 
ment, was vividly shown in the record. 

The Government has been placing much stress upon 
the Code of Ethics as formulated by the Lumber Trades 
Congress, contending that some of the sections in refer- 
ence to relations between retailers and manufacturers, 
wholesalers or jobbers, were fathered by members of the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information. The con- 
tention received a denial from witnesses questioned 
about it. 


1 


Disturbed About ‘‘63.’’ 

Another contention of the Government that the appear- 
ance of ‘‘63’’ after some of the names of concerns in 
the ‘‘Red Book,’’ published in Chicago by the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association, which means ‘‘considered a 
consumer by retail association,’’? was an act of con- 
spiracy and restraint of trade in some instances appar- 
ently received scant support. Other vital phases of the 
retailers’ case were thoroughly covered by witnesses in 
answer to questions put by counsel for the defense. 

Following the appearance of several witnesses the hear- 
ing adjourned Wednesday afternoon to reconvene at 
Kansas City Thursday. The plan was to remain in 
Kansas City: a couple of-days and resume the hearing 
at St. Louis next Monday. Tuesday and Wednesday of 
next week the hearing will be continued at Des Moines; 
Thursday at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and then the scene 
wil) shift to Minneapolis, where it is expected td continue 
a week or ten days. The defense expects to conclude its 
case at Minneapolis. 

Dittberner, who had been employed by Boyce to keep 
tab on-deliveries from Chicago sash and door concerns 
to Chicago mail order houses, told while on the stand 
how he duped the W. J. Burns Detective Agency to 
employ him to get inforniation about lumber dealers in 








the Northwest. The Burns agency had been employed at 
big expense by mail order houses to watch the lumber 
dealers and -had sent a man named Kenyon to Minne- 
apolis to get the information desired. 

Posed as Gypsum Salesman. 

Kenyon, it was related, had posed in Minneapolis as a 
gypsum salesman of a Fort Dodge (Iowa) concern and 
in this manner was able to reach many retail lumber 
dealers, and have talks with them. Dittberner while in 
Minneapolis in 1910 learned that Kenyon was not a 
gypsum salesman, but a detective. According to Ditt- 
berner’s story he was instructed by Boyce to shadow 
Kenyon and learn what detective agency he was working 
for and just what information he was gathering. As 
a result Dittberner learned that Kenyon’s reports were 
being mailed to Post Office box 536, Chicago, and in- 
vestigation later in Chicago showed that mail in this 
box was received by the Burns Detective Agency. When 
this information reached Boyce he in turn instructed 
Dittberner to seek employment with the Burns agency. 
Following out this suggestion Dittberner testified that he 
called at the Burns office in the First National Bank 
Building in Chicago. On the day he was there W. J. 
Burns was away but he had a talk with his son, Raymond 
Burns. 

‘“*He wanted to know what I had been doing lately,’’ 
said the witness, ‘‘and I said I had been working for 
lumber firms in the Northwest. He said, ‘If that is the 
case you are the very man we want.’ ’’ 

Dittberner then told that he was introduced by Ray- 
mon Burns to E. 8S. Reed, in charge of the criminal 
department, and that the three engaged in a general 
conversation about lumber conditions in the Northwest. 
He said the agreement was that if W. J. Burns on his 
return O. K.’d his being employed he would be sent 
to Minneapolis to assist Kenyon in his investigation 
work. Dittberner related that it developed that on the 
return of W. J. Burns, and his employment being O. K’d, 
both Reed and himself went to Minneapolis. On reach- 
ing Minneapolis they went to the Rogers Hotel, he said, 
where he gave Reed a lot of truthful information about 
lumber dealers in that territory, names of heads of cor- 
porations, various clubs’ and information regarding 
various lines of work and institutions there. 


Kenyon Becomes Useless. 

According to the witness it soon developed that retail 
lumber dealers in that territory learned the nature of 
Kenyon’s work through a trade journal article and he 
could no longer gain access to offices of lumber dealers, 
hence his usefulness as a sleuth on that particular job 
was ended. The witness stated that it was the opinion 
of Reed that when the Gordon-Van Tine and the Sears- 
Roebuck people, who were putting up the money for the 
detective work, learned about Kenyon’s identity being 
found out by the retail lumbermen they would have the 
impression that the entire work of the Burns Detective 
Agency had fallen down. 

The witness stated that Reed did not want to return to 
Chicago in view of the developments and desired to stay 
at Minneapolis a couple of months. As the lumber 
dealers had not been ‘‘tipped off’’ about Reed it was 
arranged by Dittberner that if he did remain he could 
gain access to offices of retail dealers, talk to them, visit 
the Minneapolis Club and the Commercial Club, and that 
Reed was assured he would not meet the same fate in his 
work as Kenyon. It seems that at one time 
W. J. Burns was making a trip to the Pacific coast, and 
while en route stopped off in Minneapolis. Dittberner, 
then not in the employment of the Burns agency, took 
the ‘‘ world’s greatest detective’’ about Minneapolis and 
introduced him to various officials and persons. Ditt- 
berner said that he had to make a trip to North Dakota 
on an arson case and that for a while Reed remained in 
Minneapolis and sought information alone. 

The witness testified that Reed said to him: ‘‘ Well, 
now here, you do not’ want anybody to know that you are 
off the job while in North Dakota and I will simply 
write out two reports. I will sign your initials to yours 
and my initials to mine. I can fake enough dope to 
write two reports daily.’’ 

‘“*Did you get any information from Mr. Reed as to 
who it was that was complaining to the Government 
about the lumber dealers?’’ asked counsel of the defense 
of the witness, and in making his reply he explained 
how the ‘‘double-cross’’ was made complete when data 
that had been previously collected by detectives were sent 
him by W. J. Burns himself from the Chicago office for 
perusal in order that such data might be of help in con- 
tinuing the investigation work. 


Dupes ‘‘World’s Greatest Detective.’’ 

‘*T wrote Mr. Burns a personal letter,’’ said the wit- 
ness, ‘‘and requested him to send the files in this par- 
ticular case to me at the Rogers Hotel so that Mr. Reed 
and I could peruse and search through all the data that 
were contained therein for the purpose of finding a basis 
from which to work -as a guide as to which direction to 
start the investigation. In compliance with my written 
request Mr. Burns sent the files, and in these files was 
correspondence with the Sears-Roebuck people, being 
from their Mr. Doering, to the Bureau of Corporations, 
Department of Commerce, and to the Post Office Depart- 
ment; containing a large number of letters in answer to 


cards that had been sent out and anonymously indicating 
that a certain shipment had gone forth trom Sears. 
Roebuck & Co., or the Chicago House Wrecking Com 
pany or some other concern on a certain date, calling 
the attention of some retail lumberman who was operat. 
ing in that particular district to the fact tha 
ment had gone forth to that territory that day, 
ing him a chance to look it up.’’ , 

Dittberner said that the files were sent to him by 
registered mail and were returned to the William J. 
Burns Detective Agency by Mr. Reed. He added that 
the files contained reports about the secretaries of the 
lumber associations, and included reports that had been 
made by Pinkerton operatives as well as Burns detec- 
tives, indicating that the Pinkerton people had also been 
employed to watch the movements of lumber retailers. 
Reed is no longer with the Burns agency. 


Honor Governs Trade Custom. 

That wholesalers in any line of business generally 
have enough honor to protect their customers, and 
lumber wholesalers are no differently constituted, was 
the assertion of J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, when he 
resumed his testimony Thursday morning, July 3. On 
questions put by Attorney Purdy for the defense on 
direct examination the witness said manufacturers 
wholesalers and jobbers preferred to dispose of their 
lumber through regular retailers as the regular chanrel 
is the best medium of distribution. He added that it 
is not fair for the manufacturer, wholesaler or jobber 
to sell to local contractors or builders direct as they 
are the natural customers of the local lumber re- 
tailer. When asked for reasons why it would be un 
wise for the manufacturers to sell their product direct 
to the consumer entirely and effect the elimination 
of the local retailer, the witness declared that the 
usages of the trade are against such a policy, that 
manufacturers would be unable to get credit ratings 
on all customers, which is a now comparatively easy 
matter in dealing with retailers, and that consumers 
knew nothing whatever about grades of lumber or 
the kinds suitable for different building work. 

‘*The local retailer is the more economical and more 

convenient medium for the distribution of lumber 
from the manufacturer, wholesaler or jobber to the 
consumer,’’ said the witness. ‘‘The lumber business 
is highly technical and can not be understood by the 
consumer. The consumer does not know defects in 
lumber or what kind is best suitable for any kind of 
work. There is nothing to be gained by the consumer 
by buying lumber direct from the manufacturer.’’ 
_ When asked zbout the ability of the mail order 
institutions to serve the consuming public with lum- 
ber, the witness declared the mail order houses were 
not qualified to judge lumber, and with the consumer 
not knowing anything about the merits of what he was 
buying, the consumer was the loser in this form of 
merchandising. He added that manufacturers as a 
tule did not consider the mail order institutions first- 
class trade, and preferred the regular retailer who 
handled 95 percent of the trade. 


Manufacturers Protecting Themselves. 

‘*The manufacturers who refuse to sell the mail 
order houses are protecting themselves as well as the 
retailer,’’ he testified. He said, however, that some 
manufacturers were willing to sell the mail order 
houses and that the latter should experience no trouble 
in getting lumber supplies. 

Mr. Rhodes was questioned as to the Code of Ethics 
adopted by the Lumber Trades Congress at its Min 
neapolis meeting and amended at subsequent meetings 
at Chicago and St. Louis. It has been the earnest 
endeavor of Government counsel to establish its 
claim that certain sections of the Code, especially 
16 and 17, were dictated by the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information. In answer to a question on 
that point the witness replied that he did not believe 
the lumber secretaries were responsible for the Code 
and what was reiterated in sections 16 and 17 was 
only a part of the convictions of the retail trade ex- 
tending over the history of lumber retailing. He de- 
clared that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was not bound in any way by any action 
that a retail lumber dealers’ association might take, 
and that as a matter of fact the manufacturers of the 
country knew little or nothing about the Lumber Sec- 
retaries’ Bureau of Information. 

**T can not see why the Government is attempting 
to make so much capital out of the Code of Ethies, 
if I may be permitted to make an observation,’’ said 
Mr. Rhodes. ‘‘The code was never taken seriously and 
was not binding on any manufacturer or any manu- 
facturers’ association in any degree. The principles 
that the code enunciated would be recognized by any 
line of trade without any official action of any kind.’’ 
Before the witness left the stand he was questioned 
about the ‘‘Blue Book’’ published by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation. It was 
thought that all the Government cared to ask Mr. 
Rhodes was concluded at the morning session, but he 
was unexpectedly recalled in the afternoon as Govern- 
ment counsel thought a discrepancy in his testimony 
had been found. When Mr. Rhodes reappeared on the 
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stand his statements in reference to the Code of 
Ethies and the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Informa- 
tion were satisfactory, and after a moment of question- 
ing he was dismissed. 


Retailer Natural Distributer. 

D. J. Loomans, of Waupun, Wis., former president 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
followed Mr. Rhodes in the morning. Mr, Loomans, 
who has been a retailer at Waupun for twenty-four 
years, declared that the better class of manufacturers 
look to the retailer as the natural distributer of lum- 
ber, and denied that there had ever been any under- 
standing among members of the Wisconsin association 
to boycott manufacturers, wholesalers or jobbers who 
sold to mail order houses or consumers direct. He 
said that when a local dealer learned that such ship- 
ments were being sent into his territory he found 
out where the stock came from and naturally used 
his own judgment in the matter based upon business 
common sense. If a manufacturer sold to a mail 
order house he was selling to a competitor of the re 
tailer, and the retailer was justified, if he so desired, in 
withdrawing his partonage from such a concern. 

The witness stated that only about half the retailers 
in Wisconsin belonged to the State association, and 
that any retailer within the State was welcomed to 
association ranks regardless of where he was located. 
None of the members tried to keep other retailers out 
of the association as it was ine aim of anv retail lum- 
ber association to swell ranks as much as _ possible. 
The only qualification required was that a dealer 
should keep a stock commensurate with the require 
ments of the community in which he was located. 

“T have no trouble in competing with mail order 
houses,’’ said the witness in reply to questioning 
along that line. ‘‘I certainly desire to keep posted 
as to how much of this competition I have, just as I 
would keep posted on what any other competitor of 
mine was doing. I watch the catalogs, prices and 
shipments that come into my community and read the 
farm paper catalog-house ‘ads,’ but I find that I. have 
vo trouble at all in meeting the competition. It 
amounts to little anyway, because the persons who buy 
from the mail order houses, generally speaking, would 
not buy from me.”’ 


Boycott Does Not Exist. 

The first witness Thursday afternoon was M. H. 
Hand, of the M. H. Hand Lumber Company, of Plym- 
outh, Wis. His testimony was substantially the 
srme as Mr. Loomans,’ their trade conditions being 
similar and being members of the same retail asso- 
ciation. The witness also denied that there is, or ever 
had been, an association agreement to boycott or 
discriminate against manufacturers, wholesalers, or 
jobbers that sold to mail order houses or direct to con- 
sumers. He said that as a business proposition 
no manufacturer of lumber could cut out the retailer 
entirely and deal direct with the consumer, as the 
manufacturer does not make all kinds of stock essen- 
tial to retail vard demands, but generally specializes. 
The average retail dealer, he said, found it necessary 
to patronize forty or fifty manufacturers, wholesalers 
or jobbers to get all the kinds of stock he must 
carry. 

‘*How about mail order competition?’’ 
ney Purdy. 

‘‘We have not any of it to speak of, because we 
are too cheap up in our territory,’’ responded the wit- 
ness, with a smile. 

Edwin P. Deming, of the Hammond Lumber Com- 


asked Attor- 


pany, Hammond, Ind., was the next witness. Retail 
conditions in Indiana as he related them were about 
the same as conditions in Wisconsin as told about 


by the two preceding witnesses. He knew of no agree- 
ment among members of the Indiana association to boy- 
eott or discriminate against wholesale lumber establish- 
ments that sold to consumers or mail order houses. 
He testified that manufacturers were not equipped to 
conduct business direct with the consumer. When 
asked about competition with mail order houses the 
witness caused a laugh when he told how on two ocea- 
sions he was compelled to raise his own prices in 
order to ‘‘meet’’ Chicago mail order competition. 

‘‘T know of two instances where I had to add 10 
percent in order to ‘meet* mail order prices,’’ tes- 
tified the witness. ‘‘You see when some of our peo- 
ple get prices from the catalog houses they come in 
and tell us what the catalog prices are and ask if 
we can do as well. If so, they will buy of us. Well, 
on two occasions when the mail order prices were 
quoted, I had to add 10 percent to my regular prices 
in order to ‘meet’ the mail order quotations, but of 
course I had to meet the competition.’’ His testi- 
mony occasioned laughter that even Government coun- 
sel could not refrain from joining. 

Sleuth Dittberner’s tale of how he ‘‘put it over’’ the 
William J. Burns agency was the first bit of testimony 
Seturday morning and following its relation John J. 
McGrath, a retail lumber dealer at Polo, Ill., took the 
stand. Mr. McGrath, who has been a member of tli 
Illinois association for twenty years, declared that as a 
general proposition the retail lumberman does not patron- 
ize the manufacturer, wholesaler or jobber that sells to 
consumers direct or mail order houses because it would 
be purchasing from an institution that was in direct 
competition with the retailer. He denied that there was 
any agreement or understanding among members of the 
association to boycott or discriminate against such con- 
cerns, the individual dealer using his own judgment in 
the matter. He had no difficulty in meeting mail order 
competition, he said. 


Attorney Boyle in Charge. 
When the hearing was resumed Monday morning At- 
torney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., associate coun- 





sel fur the defense, took up the direct-examination of 
witnesses in the absence of Attorney M. D. Purdy, who 
had been compelled to return to Minneapolis. O. H. 
Bachtel, of Canton, Ohio, president of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, was the first witness. 

In answer to the question ‘‘Why would you not buy 
from manufacturers who sold direct to consumers or 
mail order houses?’’ the witness gave perhaps the most 
lucid answer thus far jin the hearing. 

‘*Why should I??? he began. ‘‘It is a law ot human 
nature not to do such a thing. It is the same law that 
governs grocers in not buying from hucksters. LI am a 
resident of Canton, a taxpayer, support fraternal and 
civic organizations there and am there every business 
day of the year, ready to extend credit to any one who 
is desirous of buying material to build ‘a home and per- 
mit him to pay as he is able. I sell to that individual 
at the same price as any other customer. Then you have 
the circumstance of some wholesaler who does not care 
a tinker’s dam about the town’s welfare who sells 
direct to the man who should be my trade. It is simply 
a law of human nature and nothing else that directs my 
refusal to buy raw material from such a concern. Such 
concerns do not return anything to support our town 
organizations.’ 

The witness told that this principle of refusing to 
buy from such concerns was just as strong with retail 
jumber dealers of Canton who were not members of the 
retailers’ association in Ohio as it was with himself, 
and that the association did not have any binding agree 
ment along such a line. It was simply a matter for 
the individual dealer to decide. He said that less than 
200 of the 500 retail dealers in Ohio belonged to the 
State association, and that the association had no agree 
ment with manufacturers of lumber or any other associa- 
tion about any trade matter. He explained his prices 
at his yard based on f. 0. b. cost, overhead expense 
and a reasonable profit on the investment. He said it 
was his belief that the quality of material sold by mail 
order concerns was cheaper and inferior to that sold 
by regular retail dealers. 

Retailer Best Serves Public. 

‘*'The consumer of lumber is not expert in distinguish 
ing grades of lumber, and consequently the loeal dealer 
who gives his time and thought to such a thing, and 
is constantly handling lumber, is fitted to serve the 
public better than the mail order houses,’’ declared the 
witness. ‘‘The mail order houses do not sell their lum- 
ber according to the established grades.’’ 

EK. F. Hunter, former president of the Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association before it changed its name 
to the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, was the other witness Monday morning. He 
has been in the lumber business twenty-nine years and 
would refuse to buy from concerns selling direct to 
consumers or through mail order houses simply because 
he would not care to buy from any competitor. In ref- 
erence to his ability to compete with mail order houses 
the witness said: 

Only Saturday I figured a bill in competition with a 
Chicago mail order house and found that my regular 
prices were too cheap. They were asking more than we 
were. 

He said it was his belief that the mail order houses 
put out cheaper stuff than the regular retailer of lum 
ber did because local buyers would accept cheaper stuff 
from the mail order concerns than they would of local 
dealers. He said it was the general attitude among 
retailers to refuse to buy from concerns selling direct to 
the consumer, whether or not the retailer was a mem- 
ber of the State association. More retailers in Illinois 
were not members of the State association than were 
members, he testified. He expressed the thought that 
one reason why many retailers preferred to buy their 
material from manufacturers, wholesalers, or jobbers 
that did not sell their local competitor was because it 
afforded them a trade argument that their material was 
different, and that this rule would apply to buying stock 
from a different concern than the one selling to con- 
sumers or mail order houses. His expression of the idea 
was the first that had gone into the record during the 
hearing. 


Every Retailer Welcomed. 


The testimony of one witness was heard Monday after 
noon—G. W. La Pointe, of Menomonie, Wis., former 
president of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, who is interested in four yards at different Wis- 
consin towns. He declared that no retail lumber dealer 
in Wisconsin was barred from association membership 
and the only reason about half of the dealers of the 
State did not belong was that they did not care to join. 

**T know that I would not buy material from a man- 
ufacturer selling direct to the trade, because he would be 
my competitor,’’ said the witness. He declared he knew 
several dealers not association members who felt the 
same way. In speaking of mail order competition he 
declared false statements in mai] order catalogs led con- 
sumers to believe that they could buy house or barn bills 
much cheaper from the mail order house than the local 
retailer. Several bills he had figured against the mail 
order houses, he said, were lower than the mail order 
price, and he had figured at his regular price. The 
witness expressed the belief that uniform classification 
of lumber was of value to the consumer as well as the 
manufacturer or retailer, ¢s the consumer was able to 
get standard grades at any time. 

‘*In meeting mail order competition [ find it is not so 
necessary to cut the price as it is to learn just what sort 
of material the mail order house expects to furnish the 
customer. As a rule the customer does not know what 
he is getting from the catalog house,’’ said the witness. 
He denied that there was any agreement or understanding 
among Wisconsin retailers to boycott houses considered 
‘‘unethical’’ and that each individual dealer acted as 
he desired toward such concerns, 


No ‘‘Blacklisting’’ Done. 

On Tuesday morning B. W. Stadden, who gave his 
direct testimony last week but was not cross-ex- 
amined on account of the absence then of Assistant 
Attorney General MecKercher, appeared for cross-ex- 


amination. Mr. Stadden’s former connection with 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, publisher of 
the ‘*Red Book,’’ fitted him to -explain how the 


credit information that appears in the book is gath 
ered. He was questioned particularly about ‘*63’’ 
in the code of the book. Government counsel at- 


tempted to show on cross-examination that ‘63’? 
was used in many instances at the request of the 
Northwestern Lumberman’s Association without 


proper further investigation on the part of the pub- 
lisher, and in effeet in some instances was a ‘‘blaeck- 
list.”’ The witness denied the truthfulness of the 
contention. 

Mr. Stadden declared that while the publisher re 
ferred a list of names to the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association officials for reference and corree- 
tion, in every single instance an independent investi- 


gation was made. If the independent investigation 
showed the ‘‘Red Book’’ justified in terming the 


party concerned a regular dealer this was done de- 
spite despite any adverse report of the association. 
It developed during the time the witness was on the 
stand that at the period he was being questioned about 
there were only forty-eight concerns in the entire 
book that had ‘‘63’’ after their names. During the 
afternoon tha Government expected further to ques- 
tion George W. Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the 


Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, but a slight indisposition prevented Mr. 
Hotchkiss from appearing. He was, however, able 


to be present Wednesday morning and several ques- 
tions were put to him by Government counsel, but 
no important developments grew out of the question- 
ing. 

William Ellis, whé had appeared as a witness last 
week, was recalled on Wednesday morning for fur- 
ther testimony which the defense wished to present. 
It had particular reference to the credit problem that 
manufacturers would have to meet in case of the elim- 
ination of the lumber retailer and all the lumber busi- 
ness was done direct. The witness stated that under 
such a condition manufacturers would have a widely 
scattered credit, and that for this reason the retailer 
of lumber was a necessary element in the trade. The 
retailer was described as an economic necessity by 
the witness in the distribution of lumber. 


Justification of Retailer. 


‘*One important reason why the lumber retailer is 
a public benefit is that his presence in any community 
permits him to judge to whom credit may be safely 
extended and to whom it should not be extended,’’ 
said the witness. ‘*The retailer, who has established 
himself in any community, always is required to do a 
large amount of his business on credit. If you de- 
stroy the retailer you destroy the buying power of 
a large percentage of the consuming trade, and the 
elimination of the retailer would work an economic 
hardship on the while business fabric.’ 

A concrete example of the moral phase of the credit 


extension system of the retailer was cited by the 
witness. 
‘‘Take for instance,’’ he continued, ‘‘that some 


‘John Smith’ of any community was in strained fi- 
nancial circumstances, that the necessary thing to put 
him on his feet was a new barn to properly care for 
his crops. Such a barn would save him from ruin. 
The local retailer knows that ‘John Smith’ has not 
the cash to pay for his barn material, but with rare 
judgment sees the situation and knows if such credit 
is extended, and the barn built, that in time ‘John 
Smith’ will be able to pay. What would happen to 
‘John Smith’ if he had to pay cash for material to 
the mail order houses?’’ 

‘¢And society is thereby benefited?’’ suggested At- 
torney Boyle. 

‘*Most certainly,’’ replied the witness. ‘‘There 
are many instances where the local retailer of lum- 
ber is faced with the situation of taking a chance in 
extending credit, and he does take the chance.’’ 

It was following this witness that Mr. Hotchkiss 
was recalled for a moment and then William Clancy, 
president and treasurer of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, publisher of the ‘‘Red Book,’’ was 
placed on the stand. As the question which exercised 
Government counsel most in reference to the ‘‘Red 
300k’’ is ‘*Why 63?,’’ most of the questions put to 
Mr. Clancy concerned that code feature. 


How ‘‘63’’ Is Decided Upon. 


‘*Tf a retail lumber dealer association reports some 
person as not being a regular dealer we use the key 
‘63’ after the name in the Red Book when an in- 
dependent investigation of ours indicates that there 
is some doubt about the status of the dealer, and if 
our investigation shows that he is not a_ regular 
dealer, the name is pulled out. The number ‘63’ 
simply means that there is some doubt, and the manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, or jobber can be so governed. 
The ‘63’ avoids giving a blind rating to a name, and 
means exactly what ‘it says, considered a consumer by 
retail lumber association.’’ said Mr. Clancy. 

The witness when asked if a report from a retail 
lumber association suggesting the use of ‘63’? was 
ever accepted without an independent investigation 
replied to the contrary. 

‘“We would not accept an 


association statement 


without investigation,’’ he answered. _ e 
“‘Tf a manufacturer, wholesaler, or jobber sees ‘63 
(Concluded on page 45.) 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


July 16, 17—Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Elk’s 
Club Building, Billings, Mont. Annual meeting. 

July 18—Building Material Men’s Association of Westchester, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

July 22—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Pontchartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 


July 22, 283—American Forestry Association, Soo-Nipi Park 
Lodge, Lake Sunapee, N. H. Midsummer meeting. 

Tuly 23—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Green Bay, Wis. Midsummer meeting. 

July 24—North Carolina Pine Association, 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C. Monthly meeting. 

August 19-21—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 





Seashore Hotel, 


St. Louis,,Mo. Annual meeting. 

September 8—Osirian Cloister, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meet 
ing. 

September 9-11-——Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting. 

September 24-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Spokane, Wash. 


November 18-20—Fifth National 
Washington, D. C. 


Conservation Congress, 





SUMMER MEETING NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


Wausau, Wis., July 7.—The summer meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Green Bay Wednesday, July 23. The 
program will include reports on stock on hand July 1, 
1913, legislative matters, advertising, market conditions 
and trathe questions. 

George H. Holt, of Chicago, will give an address on 
the possibilities on interinsurance; L. . Ross, of Kansas 
City, will discuss methods of getting the trade of the 
retail dealer, and J. E. Rhodes, as secretary of that 
organization, will report on the work of the National 
Luinber Manufacturers’ Association, A ride on the bay 
will be a feature of the entertainment of the evening. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


As announced in the AMERICAN LUMEERMAN last week, 
the annual meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held at Detroit, Miech., 
Tuesday, July 22, beginning at 10 a. m. Headquarters 
will be at the Pontchartrain Hotel. In announcing the 
meeting President FP. L. Richardson and Secretary J.C. 
Knox say: 

It seems very important that we have a 


: full representa 
tion of our membership at this meeting ; 


new conditions, 


readjustments of ours and other products; election of 
officers and directors ete., in addition to subjects named 
below, will be considered, 


The subjects specially enumerated are as follows: 
Stocks of and lath. 

Report or market conditions committee. 

Report of various standing committees. 

Report of forest fire protective department. 

Election of officers and directors. 


hardwood, hemlock 


and 
Pontchartrain 


The call especially calls attention to the tiine 
place of the annual—Tuesday, July 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 





LUMBER SALESMEN TO MEET. 


KANSAS City, Mo., July 8.—The next meeting of the 


Southwestern Associated Lumber Salesmen will be lLeld 
Saturday, July 12. The members of the association 


will have luncheon together and then will attend the 
opening game of the new Federal Baseball League in 
a body. 





ENTHUSIASM AROUSED. 


PirrsBURGH, Pa., July 8.—One of the most interesting 
meetings of the summer is promised at Erie, Pa., on 
Tuesday, July 15, by the board of directors of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. No- 
tices of this meeting were sent out this week to all re- 
tailers in the vicinity of Erie inviting them to attend 
the gathering, which will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms in the evening, immediately following a 
dinner at the Reed House, to which all attending are 
invited. 

It is the regular monthly gathering of the directors 
of the association and is in line with the new policy 
of that body to hold its meetings in different parts 
of the State and invite the members in the immediate 
vicinity to attend. 

Last month the board met at Oil City and at that meet- 
ing a committee consisting of Vice President C. P. 
Mayer and Secretary H. K. Lord was named to arrange 
for the Ere meeting. This was at the solicitation of 
Krie lumbermen who were present. 

Secretary Lord received letters this week informing 
him that the Erie men had taken up the matter with 
great interest. All of the members of the board were 
urged to be present. They will be entertained during the 
afternoon and a dinner will be given at 6 0’clock at 
which there will be some speaking. The business meeting 
follows. A feature of this meeting is the. promised large 
attendance. Retailers who had been out of the associn- 
tion for a long time are voluntarily returning since these 
meetings are being held. In that territory alone there 
are said to be fully 50 retailers eligible for membher- 
ship and the outlook for their full attendance is bright. 

Some lively discussion will probably bring out many 
problems that have laid dormant, due to the long neglect 
and lack of interest in the State association. Every re- 
tailer is to be asked for his views and made to feel 
that the subjects that are being taken up are of vital 
interest to him. 

It is also proposed that plans be laid at that time for 





a meeting in August. The Erie meeting, however, is 
being held under the auspices of the Erie retailers, who 
are enthusiastic and energetic in pushing the preliminary 
plans. 





DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 

BALTIMORE, Mb., July 8.—A meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
will be held the latter part of this month at Cincinnati 
to take up for consideration various matters that have 
developed since the last meeting. Among them is likely 
to be the question of through bills of lading, a hearing 
on which problem was postponed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington on June 27. The con- 
gestion in oak planks on the other side, the matter of 
demurrage on railroad cars and various other details 
of interest to the exporters will be discussed and some 
action is looked for that is calculated to 
solution. 


advance a 
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CHANGES IN AMERICAN FORESTRY COMMITTEE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7.—P. 8. Ridsdale; secretary 
of the American Forestry Association, this city, has 
been notified by Secretary EK. A. Sterling, of the forest 
committee of the National Conservation Congress, of a 
change in the personnel of the sub-committee on utiliza 
tion, which is to report at the National Conservation Con- 
gress here on November 18, 19 and 20. In place of 
H. S. Sackett and MeGarvey Cline the following have 
been appointed: W. C. Miles, manager of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Globe, Wash. ; 
3ruce Odell, of the Cumner-Diggins Lumber Company, 
Cadillac, Mich., and C. 8. Keith, president of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

All ten sub-committees are now busily at work investi 
gating the subjects which have been assigned to them 
and the outlook is that each will have a comprehensive 
report ready for the November meeting. President 
Charles Lathrop Pack, of the conseryation congress, is 
vow in Cleveland busily arranging with a large corps 
of assistants many of the preliminary details for the 
congress, and he will attend the meeting of the direc- 
tors of the American Forestry Association at Lake 
Sunapee, N. H., on July 22, 23 and 24. There he will 
tell the two to three hundred foresters and others who 
are to gather at the forestry conference what attention 
the congress will give to forestry and lumbering questious. 








CALIFORNIA EUCALYPTUS ASSOCIATION 
MEETS. 

SAN Pepro, Cau., July 7—The Eucalyptus Hardwood 
Association of California met at a luncheon in Los 
Angeles on July 2 and listened to an interesting talk 
on utilization of Eucalyptus tool handles. 

©. H. Masson, general manager of the Oxnard Euea- 
lyptus Mills, was the speaker. He showed samples of 
tool handles made of California-grown Eucalptus lum- 
ber, and said that such handles were giving fine satis- 
faction and were considered equal to best second-growth 
hickory. It was pointed out that, with the growing 
searcity of hickory and other strong, tough woods, Cali- 
fornia’s hardwood, eucalyptus, will soon be in great 
demand. 





APPARENT DISCREPANCY EXPLAINED. 

LouISVILLE, Ky., July 9—D. E. Kline, of the Louis- 
ville Veneer Mills, who presided over the semianuual 
meeting of the Quartered Oak Veneer Association in 
Indianapol's recently, has explained an apparent dis- 
crepancy in the amount of quartered oak veneers on hand 
as reported at the meeting and as later published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. According to the figures, the 
veneer manufacturers had 2,255,000 feet on hand last 
January, while in June the total was 4,235,000 feet, 
both figures referring to 1/20-inch stoek. While this 
apparently indicated that production had gone consider- 
ably ahead of consumption Mr. Kline pointed out that 
the difference was due to a change made in the method 
of making up the statistics. At the January meeting 
the manufacturers reported net amounts on hand, deduct- 
ing from the total the amount for which orders had been 
booked. In June, in order to make the situation en- 
tirely plain, it was asked that totals be reported without 
any such reduction, and this of course resulted in a much 
larger aggregate than indicated previously. Mr. Kline’s 
opinion is that if the same method had been used in both 
instances, the total shown to be on hand in June would 
have been less than indicated for January: 





MISSOURI RETAILERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the North Central Missouri 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was held at Moberly, 
Mo., July 28. Those present report an enthusiastic meet- 
ing, with a good attendance. Special features of the 
convention were addresses read by President C. J. Baxter, 
of Kirksville, and J. C. Frank, of Madison, relating to 
the handling of credits. Election of officers resulted in 
the choice of the following: 
Kirksville. 


President—C. J. Baxter, 


First vice president—F. A. Arrington, Kvytesville. 
Second vice president—J D. Robey, Monroe City. 
Secretary—L. D. West, Fayette. 





The secretary was instructed to mail a circular letter 
to delinquents calling for payment of annual dues. The 
association is doing splendid work and its strength, 
numerically, financially and otherwise, is increasing. 


BETTER MARKET CONDITIONS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


HATTIESBURG, MiIss., July 9.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Mississippi Pine Association held in this 
city Tuesday was well attended and a free discussion of 


market conditions was had. It was learned that almost 
every mill in this territory had reduced its output, the 
reductions ranging from 15 to 30 percent, on account of 
unsatisfactory prices and light demand. All present at 
the meeting reported that they had noted an increase in 
inquiries during the last two weeks, compared with the 
average for the last six weeks. While have 
advanced there has been a halt in the decline and prices 
are now steady, the prevailing opinion being that an 
advance of at least $1 a thousand may be looked 
within a very short while. Those present had been 
receiving a number of inquiries for sawn timber, which 
was encouraging, as that market has been very quiet for 
the last four months. 
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TEXAS SALESMEN’S QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Houston, TEx., July 8.—The Associated Lumber 
Salesmen of Texas will hold their quarterly meeting at 
Houston on Friday, July 10, and President Adair Lock 
man expects an unusually large attendance on that occa- 
sion. The meetings will be held in the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Club and a Dutch luncheon will follow the 
adjournment of the business sessions. The program has 
not been finally announced by Secretary Frank Wherritt, 
but Frank Lennox, of Waco, is expected to read a paper 
on ‘‘Optimism vs. Pessimism,’’ and H. C. Eaton a papet 
on a subject in which all the salesmen are vitally inter 
ested. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS IN MONTHLY 
MEETING. 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 5.—The Columbia River Log 
gers’ Association held its regular monthly meeting here 
this afternoon, H. C. Clair presiding. Reports from the 
committee on stocks indicated that there is a good supply 
of logs in the water so that the mills will be well sup 
plied during the month that most of the camps will 
remain closed. Practically all the camps shut down on 
the first of the month and will be idle till August 1. 
July 19 the Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association will meet 
at Seattle. 


APPOINTS NEW COMMITTEES. 








National Hardwood Association Announces Commit- 
tees for Ensuing Year—Official Bulletin Issued. 


Lum 
the 


Hardwood 
of 


President 
ber 


Barnaby of the National 

Association announces the appointment 

following committees for the ensuing year: 
Executive Committee. 

Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind., Chairman. 

Ii. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis. 

Earl Palmer, Paducah, Ky. 

Oliver O. Agler, Chicago, Il. 


Inspection Rules Committee. 


J. M. Pritchard, Memphis, Tenn., Chairman 
TERMS EXPIRE IN 1914. 
I. Moore, New York City, N. Y. 
J. M. Card, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Hugh McLean, Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. E. Chamberlin, Boston, Mass. 
TERMS EXPIRE IN 1915. 
J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn. 
Cc. R. Mengel, Louisville, Ky. 
A. R. Owen, Owen, Wis. 
D. H. Day, Glen Haven, Mich. 
TERMS EXPIRE IN 1916. 
J. M. Pritchard, Memphis, Tenn. 


J. L. Benas, St. Louis, Mo. 
Robert Vestal, Toronto, Ont. 
EK. L. Edwards, Dayton, O. 
The newly appointed members of this committee are Robert 
Vestal, Toronto, Ont., and Patrick Moore, New York City. 
Special Commitee on Overweight Claims. 
James E. Stark, Memphis, Tenn., Chairman. 
L. L. Skillman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
D. F. Clark, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Transportation Committee. 


Emil Guenther, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman. 
J. C. West, Parkersburg, W. V2. 
Ed. L. Davis, Louisville, Ky. 
Forestry Committee. 
John M. Woods, Boston, Mass., Chairman. 
Ss. B. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn. 
Sam Burkholder, Crawfordsviile, Ind. 
Waterways Committee. 


Ed. T. Miller, Macland, La., 
Thomas MacFarland, Cairo, 

W. H. Russe, Memphis, Tenn. 
J. Edw. Crusel, New Orleans, La. 


Chairman. 


Secretary Fish has sent out No. 1, Volume 1, of the 
Official Bulletin of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, which will be issued monthly. This bulle 
tin will contain the information heretofore covered 
by the regular executive monthly letter, with its 
supplemental summary of the amount of lumber re 
ceiving national inspection. It will carry a standing 
roster of the staff inspectors and report extensions, 
additions and transfers and other changes made in 
the force, or in the inspection service. It will also 
publish the names of new members, as well as those 
dropped from membership in the association. 
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CANADIAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION AT WINNIPEG. 


Annual Meeting the Most Important 


Are 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WINNIPEG, MAN., July 9.—The annual convention of 
the Canadian Forestry Association in Winnipeg this 
week has been the most important forestry meeting 
in Canada since the association was organized. It 
was marked by interesting addresses dealing with 
forestry wastes, and remedies within reach. 

President W. A. Charlton, M. P., of Toronto, Ont., 
presided, and there were about 200 delegates present, 
as well as several leading forestry men from the 
United States. E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., forester 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
and J. E. Rhodes, of Chicago, one of the directors of 
the American Forestry Association, urged cooperation 
and an international movement. Lieutenant Governor 
Cameron, of Manitoba, who is president of one of 
Canada’s largest lumber concerns, discussed the re- 
lation of the country’s wealth to its timber resources. 
He described Canada’s timber belt as the greatest 
forest wealth of any country in the world. 

R. H. Campbell, Dominion director of forestry, of 
Manitoba, stated that the object of the association 
was to get people to undo the wasteful work done to 
the timber resources of the country. James White, 
secretary of the Canadian Conservation Commission, 
gave a resume of experiments in reforestation. 

President Charlton, comparing the America of the 
present with the America at the time of its discovery, 
gave figures estimating the forest area of the country 
had fallen from 3,610,000 square miles to 2,650,000 
square miles. Of these amounts Canada then had 
1,750,000 square miles, but has now 1,350,000. The 


United States had originally 1,500,000 and now has 
He figured the present forest area of South 
square 


1,000,000. 


America at 6,000,000 miles. The speaker de- 





W. A. CHARLTON, OF TORONTO, ONT.; 
President of the Canadian Forestry Association. 


scribed the great loss in Canada and the United States 
when settlers considered timber a drawback to culti- 
vation and burned up all that was in their way. 
Government action and public support are needed to 
preserve the forests. Lands unsuited for agriculture 
should be reserved for timber production. Mr. Charl- 
ton recalled the time when the Canadian Government 
objected to an appropriation of $15,000 for forestry 
work, but this year the amount appropriated for that 
purpose was $541,000. 

Other leading speakers emphasized the importance 
of the forest to the regulation of water flow. Water 
power development depends on this. Delegates asked 
if the returns for protection and preservation of the 
forest would be adequate. R. H. Campbell, Dominion 
director of forestry, of Manitoba, gave figures to show 
that it would. He said investigation showed that the 
rate of growth in Manitoba timber compared favor- 
ably with the rate in European countries. W. T. Cox, 
State forester of Manitoba, read a paper on the rate 
of tree growth. He said the public, and even lumber- 
men, had erroneous conceptions of the rate of growth 
and this was responsible for the delay of private par- 
ties in taking up the practice of forestry. This was 
also responsible for the difficulty in getting forest 
legislation. He stated that the forests that were hun- 
dreds of years old were probably. commercially ripe 
at the end of 50 or 60 years of growth. The individual 
trees may be somewhat larger now, but there were 
more of them when the timber became ripe. Mr. Cox 
remarked that virgin forest like virgin prairie does not 
produce its full capacity until assisted by man’s intel- 
ligence. In Minnesota there are hundreds of thousands 
of acres of excellent pine, spruce, tamarack, cedar, 
poplar and birch growing up. The pine is growing 
there at a rate that produces saw timber at the age 
of 30 to 50 years. Mr. Cox said: 

The figures which I am going to give are based upon 
rather inadequate studies, but while the number of meas- 


in the History of the Organization — Railway Head Tells What Railways 
Doing — Rate of Growth of Trees Stated. 


urements made was not as great as one could wish, the 
data were carefully and fairly collected. We shall first 
take up white pine, since that has been and is still the 
great timber tree of Minnesota. On heavy soil in the 
vicinity of Kelliher, east of Red Lake, a dense stand of 
white pine approximately sixty years old was found grow- 
ing at the rate of 1,100 board feet per acre per year. In 
Cook County, north of Lake Superior, a thirty-year-old 
stand of white pine, growing upon very gravelly and rocky 
land, was found to be adding 1,000 board feet per acre per 
year. On sandy lands further south in the State the 
growth of white pine has been less rapid, but a growth of 
500 to 800 feet is indicated. 

Norway pine, in the vicinity of Sturgeon Lake, St. Louis 
County, showed an annual growth of 500 board feet per 
mr — near Red Lake, Beltrami County, a growth of 
600 feet. 

Jack pine has to be measured on a different basis, since 
it seldom grows to a size suitable for lumber, or rather, 
it is commercially ripe for other purposes long before it 
attains saw log size. We find stands producing at the 
rate of six railroad ties and about a cord of other mer- 
chantable material per acre per year. Jack pine occupies 
the poorer sandy land, as a rule. 

White spruce is chiefly valuable for pulpwood, and in 
Minnesota grows quite rapidly—much faster than the 
black spruce of the swamps. Under fair conditions it 
produced pulpwood at the rate of one and one-half to 
one and three-fourths cords a year. 

Poplar is our banner tree for rapid growth. On the 
heavy black soils of northern Minnesota, west of the 
rocky country, where this tree attains its best form, it 
frequently grows at the rate of 1,500 feet per acre pep 
year, or approximately three cords. 

Birch is usually found in mixture with the poplar, but 
it grows only about half as fast. In other words, it pro- 
duces material suitable for a multitude of wood using in- 
dustries at the rate of approximately one and one-half 
cords per year. 

In the forest region of Minnesota we have four dis- 
tinct types of soil. There is the heavy loam, upon which 
tree growth is:most rapid and where the stands are the 
heaviest. Upon such lands we find exceedingly dense 
forests, usually mixed forests of pine, spruce, cedar, 
balsam and tamarack, with a great deal of birch and 
poplar near the lakes and streams. The rocky, gravelly 
lands with some clay mixed in appear to be second in 





JAMES WHITE, CLYDE LEAVITT, 
OF OTTAWA, ONT.; OF OTTAWA, ONT.; 
Secretary. Forester. 


Of the Canadian Commission of Conservation. 


the rate of forest growth. The sand lands where norway 
and jack pine usually grow are less productive, and we 
find somewhat slower growth, and in the wet swamps 
the growth is exceedingly slow. ; 

The old-time timber cruiser has been trained to look 
for timber that is big enough for logs. You can’t blame 
him if he doesn’t notice the little trees. The traveling 
public patronize the railroad, on both sides of which for 
miles back the country is usually burned over and over 
again. It is little wonder therefore that so many people 
honestly believe that pine forests are not reproducing. 
As a matter of fact, in Minnesota we have many hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres growing up to excellent pine, 
and equally large areas of thrifty young spruce, tama- 
rack, cedar, poplar and birch. Moreover, the pine is 
growing at a rate that produces saw timber at the age 
of thirty to fifty years. The spruce and poplar grow to 
pulpwood size in even less time than this. The white 
birch, of which we have such enormous quantities, also 
grows rapidly and attains large size in northern Minne- 
sota. 

I am positive that as soon as people realize what a 
really short time it takes for young trees to grow,into 
useful material, and what a lot of young timber there is 
growing up in our great forest areas, there will be a 
much better attitude toward fire prevention; there will 
be more numerous and extensive plantations; better care 
will be given the groves and woodlands in private owner- 


ship, and stronger support will be given the various 
branches of government dealing with this important 
problem. 


E. J. Zavitz, forester for the Province of Ontario, 
read a paper on forestry there. He told how primeval 
forests had disappeared in a large part of Ontario 
through settlers, lumbermen and fires. Today many 
densely settled portions of the Province contain only 
5 to 6 percent of woodland. They are fast approaching 
treeless conditions. The needs confronting the people 
are education and encouragement to improve remaining 
woodland conditions and reclamation of waste by 
forest planting. The Ontario Forestry Department 
offers assistance to private woodland owners through 
bulletins, free planting material and any possible ad- 
vice that may be useful. About 400,000 plants are 
being sent out annually for experimental planting in 
the Province. 


Two papers of great interest were given by George 
Bury ard G. 8S. Dennis, two prominent officials of 
Canadian Pacific Railway. They showed how the rail 
way companies are interested in forest conservation 
and reproduction. President Charlton said that noth- 
ing could be more encouraging than these papers. Mr. 
Dennis said there are three reasons why railways are 
interested: First because they are interested in all 
great national questions which stand for the develop- 
ment of the country in which they have so much at 
stake; secondly because the railways are practically 
the greatest consumers of forest products in the 
Dominion; thirdly because lumber products form a 
large portion of this traffic. 

The speaker said western Canada __ particularly 
is interested in forestry from the standpoint of 
water supply. In the western portion of the Prairie 
Provinces the water supply is obtained from western 
mountain ranges which are more or less timbered. The 
prairies are particularly interested in the eastern slope 
of Rocky Mountains. When irrigation projects in 
Alberta will have been completed the cost will have 
reached $20,000,000. Railways are taking all possible 
precautions to prevent fires along their lines. 

Mr. Bury stated that outside of Germany probably 
the Canadian Pacific Railway had made the most 
elaborate study of preservation of forests of any or 


ganization in the world. The forest tracts of the 
company are guarded and patrolled by the most 
elaborate system that can be suggested. Mr. Bury, 


who is vice-president of the Canadian Pacific, said in 
the course of his remarks: 


The Railway and Forest Protection. 


To your association and the earnestness of the individuals 
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CAMPBELL, OF 
Dominion 


OTTAWA, ONT. ; 
Director of Forestry. 


that compose it, is due the credit for the fact that Canada 
does more than any other country on this continent for 
the preservation of its forests and for conserving to the 
people the vast natural resources with which nature en- 
dowed it. But in spite of what has been done we might 
as well face the situation and admit that our timber re- 
sources are being gradually but surely depleted by wasteful 
methods, and every fire that sweeps over the timber tracts 
of this country is started by carelessness, with the possible 
exception of lightning, and those started by the latter cause 
are very rare. * * * 

Railways have been charged in the 
many of the forest fires. A story often told soon comes to 
be believed by most of the people. Let us see what we 
have done to minimize the starting of fires from our loco 
motives. We have cleared the right of way as _ closely as 
possible, and all slashes from this clearing are disposed of 
before the clearing gangs leave the work, so that no possible 
precaution is left undone. The most modern and approved 
spark arresters have been adopted for use on locomotives ; 
waste water of the locomotive is run through the ash pan 
so that no live coals are dumped. But the greatest advance 
in forest protection has been the adoption of oil as fuel in 
the heavily timbered mountain sections. Locomotives on 
two of the mountain divisions burn oil exclusively and those 
on divisions west of those two central divisions are being 
equipped as rapidly as possible. This is the most advanced 
step yet taken for the prevention of forest fires and the re- 
duction to a minimum of danger from locomotives. 

Taking the transportation of a country as one of the 
greatest of its assets it cannot therefore be charged that 
the setting of fires by locomotives is due to carelessness, 
for that would be burning up one of the greatest sources 
of revenue. Not so, however, the fires started in unpro- 
tected slashings left by road builders, others left by settlers, 
fires left unquenched by prospectors. A trip over roads 
built by provincial governments in recent years has shown 
that no precaution was taken to dispose of the slashings, 
but they were simply left where cut and every inducement 
offered to running fires. 

But both provincial and federal government must go fur- 
ther than either has yet done. The open burner of the 
sawmill must be abolished: prospectors who leave un- 
quenched fires must be followed and punished ; government 
road building gangs and lumbermen_ must be made to put 
out their camp fires and effectually dispose of the debris of 
the camp as well as burn the slashings ; sawmills must be 
made to set closer watch on their camps as well as institute 
better patrol of the timber limits and in the vicinity of the 
mills. While great advancement has been made in these 
lines the past few years, even greater must be made. The 


past with starting 


logging railways must also be brought under better super- 
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vision. On lines of these railways seldom they. clear the 
right of way; the accumulation in yards adjacent to mills 
must be disposed of instead of being a direct connection 
for fire. between the burner and the forest. An investiga- 
tion held by standard lines disclosed that the logging roads, 
the very ones that should protect forests, are responsible 
for . much larger percentage of fires than are the standard 
roads. 

A better system of patrol must also be instituted. At 
present the way of doing the patrolling is not steady enough 
nor done by men who are capable of taking the initiative in 
times of stress. All of these deficiencies are matters that 
this association must press still harder upon the govern- 
ments responsible for such action as will not only stop the 
spreading of fires but will get to the root of the evil— 
carelessness. * * * 

In closing, permit me to draw attention to the close rela- 
tion that exists between the question of forest protection 
und that of an equitable system of forest taxation. With 
au proper classification of our lands into agricultural and 
timber lands and the adoption of a fair rate of taxation on 
timber lands, corporations and individuals would be en- 
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Chief Forester of Quebec. 


PICHE, 


couraged to acquire lands unfit for agriculture, and to apply 
the most approved methods of forest management. 

Professor Baker, of the New York State Forestry 
School, gave an interesting account of what was being 
done there to interest the people, especially the young. 
Much was being done to get school children interested 
in tree planting. W. P. Dutton, president of the Great 
West Lumber Company, of Winnipeg, delivered a paper 
on the northern spruce forests, and urged better meth- 
ods in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta by oper- 
ators and by the Dominion Government. 

Clyde Leavitt, forester of the Canadian Conservation 
Commission, spoke on brush disposal in the Adiron- 
dacks. In part he said: 


Brush-Disposal in the Adirondacks. 

Following the very severe fires of 1908, public senti- 
ment became strongly aroused and demanded that some 
action be taken that should amount to a practical guar- 
antee that there should be no recurrence of the repeated 
and terribly destructive fires that had laid waste such 
large areas in the Adirondacks in the past. 

Attention was concentrated upon the two principal 
sources of fire danger, the one active, the other passive. 
The active source was the railways, and, after a very 
thorough investigation, the public service commission 
issued an order requiring the railways affected to use 
oil instead of coal as fuel on locomotives operating in 
the daytime within the Adirondack Preserve during the 
fire season. This order has proved very effective, so 
far as railway fires are concerned, though it is admitted 
that on account of the steadily increasing cost of oil 
fuel and the cost of its transportation from the point of 
production the order places a considerable burden of 
additional expense upon the railway companies. 

The second source of fire danger was the _ presence 
on the ground of large quantities of highly inflammable 
debris in practically all places where lumbering opera- 
tions had occurred. This consisted for the most part of 
spruce, fir and pine tops and branches. This condition 
rendered the situation exceedingly serious on account of 
the rapid development of small fires into big ones and 
the great difficulty of control. The presence each year 
of a large number of hunters, fishermen and other pleas- 
ure or health seekers rendered the existence of this vast 
amount of highly inflammable material a much more seri- 
ous matter than would have been the case under other 
and more ordinary circumstances. * * * Legislation 
was recommended, and in 1909 was enacted. requiring the 
cutting off or lopping, from the stem, of all limbs or 
branches of coniferous trees cut within the Adirondack 
Preserve. 

It was recognized that the enforced disposal of brush 
from previous operations would entail a prohibitive cost 
upon land owners, and also that the disposal of hardwood 
brush was impracticable on account of the relatively low 
value of this class of stumpage. Also the disposal of 
hardwood brush was considered of much less importance 
from a fire protective point of view than of brush from 
the coniferous species—chiefly spruce, balsam and white 
pine. The piling and burning of brush, which has been 
proved thoroughly: practicable in other parts of the coun- 
try, notably in many of the national forests in the West, 
was considered impracticable, partly on account of the 
high cost and partly on account of the strong probability 
of thereby increasing instead of decreasing the danger 
of burning up the adjacent forest. 

The theory of the law was that by lopping the tops 
a large proportion of the debris would be brought into 
contact with the ground and: the rate of decay would 
thus be materially increased. Thus the period of ex- 
treme fire danger following cutting operations would be 
greatly lessened, while, with the passage of time, the 
debris from the older operations would gradually decay 
and the situation would gradually grow better instead of 
worse. 

The increased efficiency of other fire protective meas- 
ures, coupled with a succession of fairly favorable sea- 
sons, resulted in greatly reduced fire loss. 

As a result of the objections to the law, public hear- 
ings were held in the fall of 1912 by the state conserva- 
tion commission. It was developed at these hearings 
that a wide diversity of opinion exists as to the merits 
of the law and as to soundness of the fundamental theory 
upon which it is based. It was found also that while 


many operators are wholly opposed to the lz j 
theory and practice, others defend it just ang ni in 
while a third class exists of those who maintain that 
the law has not yet been in operation for a sufficient 
length of time to demonstrate whether it should be 
continued, repealed or amended, and that a longer trial 
is necessary before any radical action adverse to the law 
is justified. 

All conceivable objections to the law are advanced, It 
was argued that instead of top-lopping being an advan- 
tage, fires in lopped tops burn deeper, harder and faster 
and are harder to fight than fires in unlopped tops. It 
was stated also that lopping does not materially if at all 
increase the rate of decay of debris, and is therefore 
ineffective as a fire preventive measure. Further, it was 
argued that the conditions resulting from lopping are 
more unfavorable to young growth, both present and fu- 
ture, and to the remaining old forest, than where tops 
are not lopped and that the beneficial results, if any, are 
not commensurate with the cost to operators and land 
owners. 

Conditions vary so widely that it is somewhat unsafe 
to make any definite statement as to the rapidity with 
which lopped and unlopped tops will decay. In a general 
way, however, it may be stated that in the spruce region 
of the Adirondacks tops properly lopped and on the 
ground will practically disappear by decay in from six 
to twelve years, while unlopped tops require from twelve 
to thirty years. Under similar conditions unlopped tops 
will require not less than twice as much time to decay 
as lopped tops, and it is probable that the ratio is more 
nearly three to one, assuming a reasonable degree of 
efficiency in getting the lopped material on the ground. 
For a rough average, in the Adirondacks it may be 
estimated that decay of lopped tops on a pulp operation 
will be practically complete in seven years and the 
period of most extreme fire danger will be over -in three 
years, due to the earlier disappearance of the leaves and 
fine branches and the absorption of moisture by the bal- 
ance of the material, bringing about partial decay. In 
unlopped tops, possibly an average of eighteen years 
would be required for decay, while the period of extreme 
fire danger would extend through not less than half this 
period instead of being limited to about three years as 
in the case of lopped tops. In a lumbering operation, 
where saw logs are removed, the time required for 
decay in lopped tops may be averaged at eight years 
and for unlopped tops at about twenty-five years. 

Since the fire danger due to slash is in direct proportion 
to the amount of brush, the above conclusions may be stated 
in another way: In an ordinary lumbering operation, the 
lopping of tops will reduce the period of decay from twenty- 
five years to eight years on 75 percent to 85 percent of the 
debris, while the period of most extreme fire danger will 
be decreased from ten years to three years; this statement 
assumes that the lower branches, comprising 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the debris, would be lopped in any event as a part 
of the operation. In a pulpwood operation, lopping will re- 
duce the period of decay from fifteen to seven years, on 
10 percent to 25 percent of the debris, and the period of 
most extreme fire danger will be decreased from seven to 
three years. As before, these figures must be regarded as 
merely broad generalizations, subject to great variation on 
account of differences in local conditions, and to revision 
following more exhaustive’ investigations. 


H. R. MeMillan, chief forester of British Columbia, 
also dealt with slash disposal. 

At the Tuesday evening session J. H. Waterman, of 
the American Wood Preservers’ Association, told of 
what had been attained by treating timber. Vere C. 
Brown, superintendent of the Central Western 
Branches, Canadian Bank of Commerce, spoke of the 
practical aspects of the forestry movement and the 
desirability of a sub-commission to keep in constant 
touch with the forestry departments of various 
Governments. Among other things hé said: 

Most governments are like some well-iritentioned busi- 
ness men; they may agree that action along certain lines 
is going to be desirable at some time, but it is indefinitely 
deferred, because other matters engross their attention. 
So that if you want prompt action you would be well ad- 
vised to follow up your resolutions by the adoption of 
some kind of machinery to press insistently for any de- 
sired legislation, for necessary money grants and to pro- 
vide the necessary organization to render legislation effec- 
tive. ; 

Wednesday, the question of legislation being intro- 
duced providing for school lands being of an extent 
to permit a reasonable amount of tree planting was 
discussed, although no resolution was passed. It was 
announced that an arboretum is to be established at 





Hl. R. MacMILLAN, OF VICTORIA, B. C.; 
Chief Forester of British Columbia. 


the Manitoba Agricultural College. Here all kinds 
of trees that can be grown in the West will be reared. 
The feature of the session was the condemnation by 
S. A. Bedford, deputy minister of agriculture for 
Manitoba, of the introduction into Manitoba of black 
spruce for ornamental purposes. He said nine-tenths 
of the evergreens grown in Winnipeg are black spruce 
from the swamps east of the city and are a disgrace 
to the planters; their sale for ornamental purposes 
should be prohibited by law. 


An interesting review of the work of the tree plant- 
ing division of the Dominion Forestry Branch was 
made by Norman M. Ross, chief of the tree planting 
division at Indianhead, Sask. Since the inception of 
free distribution of plant materials in 1901 about 
28,000 applicants have been supplied with seedlings 
and cuttings. The total number sent out is 24,170,000. 
They largely went to farmers. 

Wednesday afternoon the delegates were the guests 
of the city at a luncheon and the final session was 
held Wednesday evening. 

Wednesday evening several important resolutions 
were passed. Among these was one to the effect that 
the Canadian Forestry Association recognizes the im 
portance of planting shelter beds and other trees and 
shrubs in playgrounds of prairie provinces. It was 
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ZAVITZ, OF TORONTO, 
Chief Forester of Ontario. 


ONT. ; 


recommended that ‘special grants’ be made for such 
work. It was resolved that before any lands bearing 
timber, or lands contiguous to timbered areas, are 
opened for settlement an examination of such lands 
should be made to determine whether they are best 
suited to growth of timber,or whether their opening 
would endanger the timber. Another resolution com- 
mended the policy of British Columbia government in 
establishing a forest school at the university of British 
Columbia. The convention approved of schools for the 
training of forest rangers. It was resolved that trees 
be distributed to settlers and tree planting demon- 
strations be given and growth supervised. It was re- 
solved that the convention urge on the Dominion the 
necessity for afforestation of sandy lands in prairie 
provinces and the setting apart of such lands for that 
purpose. It was resolved that the fire ranging service 
should be extended and made more efficient. Other 
resolutions expressed approval of work done by differ- 
ent bodies throughout country towards protection of 
forests. It was resolved that the executive committee 
take into consideration the advisability of appointing 
a central committee at Ottawa and subcommittees «at 
important points throughout the Dominion to formu- 
late a national forestry policy. 





PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN MEET. 


Discuss Cancellations But Are Unable to Arrive At 
a Remedy—Free Lance Entertainment. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 10.—Unfair cancellations 
by retailers and a declining market opened up a’ very 
spirited discussion at the summer meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association, which was held at 
the Hotel Dennis yesterday and today. A representative 
gathering of about 70 members attended. Soon after 
the meeting was called to order by President J. J. 
Milleisen, Mayor Riddle gave a cordial address of wel- 
come, and explained some of the benefits of the commis- 
sion form of government. He also infused some excel- 
lent thoughts on individual responsibility to the com- 
munity into his address. A response to the mayor’s 
welcoming address was made by Fred S. Pyfer. 

The subject of unfair cancellations was raised by 
Robert B. Rayner, of Rayner & Parker. President 
Milleisen, Vice President T. A. Mehl, Treasurer T. J. 
Snowden, Secretary J. F. Martin, and the Messrs. Ray- 
ner, Gunther, Pyfer, Pierce, Hess and Moher tock part 
in the diseussion, and the resolution to set the time for 
immediate and prompt delivery was voted down.as being 
wholly withiif thé province of the wholesaler. The sen- 
timent of the members present seemed unanimous that 
cancellations, because of changing prices, were unfair, 
and for this reason were disapproved. 

Several resignations of concerns which are going out 
of business were accepted, and others dropped for cause. 
The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Scranton with nine mem 
bers was:admitted to membership as the first subordinate 
body. 

Owing to counter attractions at the resorts and the 
cool and rainy weather no official entertainment was 
given. 
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CALIFORNIA RETAILERS ON AN ANNUAL OUTING. 


Manufacturers Entertain the San Joaquin Valley Club—Outdoor Fun and Instruction in the “Glorious Climate’”’— 
Inspection of a Mammoth Sawmill Plant and Great Engineering Work. 


FRESNO, CAL., June 29.—As hosts the Fresno Flume & 
Lumber Company and Ira B. Bennett, its president, have 
established a record that will be difficult for any future 
entertainer of the members of the San Joaquin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club to surpass. In this Mr. Bennett was 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE TIMBER FLUME. 


ably assisted by all the other officials of the company, 
and by ‘‘ Uncle Harvey’’ Swift, who until a few months 
ago, when he disposed of the property to Mr. Bennett 
and associates, was at its head. Then, too, the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in all their summer grandeur assisted 
in making the annual outing of the San Joaquin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club a most enjoyable affair and one long 
to be remembered by those who were so fortunate as to 
participate in it. It. began day before yesterday morn- 
ing. when about seventy-five members of the club, which 
is the organization of the retail lumber dealers of the 
San Joaquin Valley, and their friends left Hotel Fresno, 
this city, for a three days’ stay at Shaver, in the Sierra 
Nevadas, as guests of the Fresno Flume & Lumber Com- 
pany, whose sawmill is at that point, 65 miles distant 
by automobile travel. It ended tonight, when the sev- 
enty-five returned, tired and somewhat sunburned by 
their sojourn in the rarefied air of nearly one and one- 
half miles above sea level but happy. 

Yes, all were happy, with the possible exception of 
F. Dean Prescott, Arthur Heavenrich and Louis Ein- 
stein, and thereby hangs a tale—a pig’s tale; but that 
is another story. 

Shaver was reached in time for a late lunch, and as 
a rain had fallen the night before the roads were in 
good condition, with the exception of a few soft spots 


Lumber Manufacturing Amid Scenic Splendor. 

One mile plus four feet is the elevation of Shaver, 
by Government record, and here, in a little saddle be- 
tween the mountains, is the mill plant of the Fresno 
Flume & Lumber Company, sawing 240,000 feet of lum- 
ber every day, operating two shifts. Across the opening 
between the mountains is a dam, making Shaver Lake, 
nearly two miles long, and into this the sugar and white 
pine logs are dumped as they are brought in five or six 
miles by logging railroad. 

The sawmill floor is lower than the level of the water 
in the lake, and the logs are raised from the water on a 
4-wheeled metal truck that is run on a track under them 
as they lie in the water. The truck, or car, with the 
logs on it, is pulled into the mill by cable. It is a 
unique arrangement. 
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TAKING WATER ON A DONKEY TO THE DONKEY 
ENGINES. 





As the lumber comes from the mill it is graded and 
sorted and taken on tram ears to the temporary yard 
and piled to dry, so that it will float (some of the 
lumber is too heavy to float), and it all has to go by the 
long flume, 42 miles in length, from the mill down into 
the valley at Clovis, 10 miles northeast of Fresno, where 
it is taken from the flume and piled to dry in the hot 
valley. At Clovis also are box factory, planing mill 
and railroad shipping facilities. Some of the lumber is 
light enough to float without drying and some is kiln 
dried at the mills and then put in the water for its 
42-mile journey that requires about six hours to make. 


Recreation at a Big Plant. 

Up the shore of the Shaver Lake, a mile and a half 
from Shaver, are the quarters of the Shaver Lake Fishing 
Club, and here the visiting lumbermen were dined Friday 
and given other meals, including the big banquet the 
next night. 

After a tour of the mill and yard and a view of the 
beginning of the log flume, beds were made by the 
visitors on cots in the office and in one of the com- 
pany’s houses adjoining. After dinner the evening was 
spent about the big fire place, singing songs, with Arthur 
Heavenrich, ©. H. Parker, ‘‘Pine Box’’ Smith, Roy 
Stanley, K. T. Kamme and J. G. Ferguson leading the 
singing. 

The next day the lake was crossed on the steamboat 
and barge towed by it, and on logging cars the visitors 
were taken into the forest, where opportunity was af- 
forded to witness the logging operations and have a 
bounteous lunch in the camp cook house. Besides the log- 








POWER HOUSE NO. 1 AT CASCADIA UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION. 
ging, work was progressing on an extension of several 
miles of the logging railroad along the steep mountain 
side. All of this work is under the supervision of W. F. 
Fitzpatrick, logging superintendent, who on his fine black 
horse rides the mountainside from camp to camp, always 
on the job. It was a tired and hungry crowd that sat 
down to the big dinner that night, prepared by an expert 
colored chef from Fresno. 
The Banquet. 

Nearly three hours were spent in dining, after which 
President Ira B. Bennett, of the Fresno Flume & Lumber 
Company, arose and when the applause subsided welcomed 
the visitors to Shaver, and introduced President J. G. 
Martin, of the San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, 
who, acting as toastmaster, thanked Mr. Bennett for his 
generous hospitality, and then called 6n a few of those 
present to say a few words. 

Mayor Alva E. Snow, of Fresno, a leading attorney of 
that prosperous city, was rather humorous in his re- 
marks, and was followed by F. M. Thebo, the engineer 
in charge of the great power plant being built by the 
Stone & Webster Construction Corporation near by. Mr. 
Thebo said he hoped the visitors would be pleased the 
next day when they visited the great dams and power 
plant, for they are among the largest engineering proposi- 
tions in the country. ‘ 

E. E. Manheim, a banker of Fresno, spoke briefly, 
saying that as silence is supposed to be golden he, as a 


banker, preferred to be silent. A. G. Wishon, at the 
head of the San Joaquin Light & Power Company, of 
Fresno, told how the concern he is connected with is as- 
sisting in developing the country by selling power to small 
farmers and fruit raisers to operate pumps for irrigat- 
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LEFT TO RIGHT, H. W. SWIFT. IRA B. BENNETT, H. C. 
BARRILL, 

ing, and thus making possible more homes and the con 

sequent greater consumption of lumber. 

‘“*Unele Harvey’’ Swift, who has a warm spot in the 
hearts of the San Joaquin Valley retailers, was intro 
duced as an ‘‘ex-lumberman.’’ He declared he appre- 
ciated being an honorary member of the club, and when 
he had been given that honor he had given the assurance 
that on that account he would never turn State’s evi- 
dence, so, therefore, there was little he could say. He 
assured his hearers that they would receive just as good 
treatment from the Fresno Flume & Lumber Company 
under the management of Mr. Bennett and associates as 
when he was at its head. Each speaker was given a 
royal ‘‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’’ from the vocally 
inclined previously mentioned, 

The Mock Court. 

President Martin announced that the assemblage would 
adjourn to the big living room, where a very serious 
matter would be taken up—a trial of three of the visitors 
for an effense committed that day. When’ all had 
gathered around the fire place W. O. Miles read the 
indictment of A. W. Heavenrich, of Madera; F. Dean 
Prescott and Louis Einstein, of Fresno, charging them 
with having ‘‘feloniously’’ and otherwise stolen a young 
and unprotected pig that morning. 

L. C. Barton was judge, Everett King sheriff, W. B. 
March deputy sheriff, Mayor Snow prosecuting attorney, 
W. E. Sutherland attorney for the defense, and Karl A. 
Gotshall, C. S. Pierce, George Burnett, A. H. Kelly, and 
President J. G. Martin were witnesses. Mr. Gotshall, 
the first witness, was exceptionally good, and his testi- 
mony and the unealled for sotto voce remarks of Arthur 
Heavenrich, one of the ‘‘convicts,’’ kept “everyone con- 
vulsed in laughter. The jury disagreed, despite the ar- 
guments of the learned counsel, and the friends of the 
defendants are still in doubt as to their reputations. 


A Great Engineering Work. 

What was declared by Mr. Wishon at last night’s 
banquet to be the greatest engineering work to develop 
electric power in the world was visited today, the party 
leaving Shaver in autos early in the morning for a 12- 
mile trip around and up an adjacent mountainside to the 
Big Creek Development proposition, the last few miles 
of the road being practically cut out of solid rock, and 
up which teams have hauled many thousands of tons of 
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W. F. FITZPATRICK, LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT, ON 
HIS BLACK CHARGER. 
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ON THE BIG DAM. 

material for the work. The construction work is being 
done by the Stone & Webster Construction Corporation, 
under the supervision of F. M. Thebo, who has been with 
it for years in charge of important work at Bellingham, 
and at the Lake Tapps power plant in Washington. 
D. L. Roberts is commissary superintendent. The work 
is being done for the Pacifie Light & Power Company, 
ot Los Angeles, closely allied with the Pacific Electric 
Company operating the electric railways in Los Angeles 
and southern California, It was begun only a little over 
a year ago. In five months a railroad was built from a 
point on the Southern Pacific, 8 miles east of Clovis, ex- 
tending across the valley and up the mountain side a 
distance of 56 miles to where the large power plant is 
now nearly completed, and where the headquarters’ camp 
is located—a place called Cascadia. The elevation above 
ser level here is 5,000 feet. The maximum grade of the 
railroad is 5 percent and the maximum curviture 60 
degrees, making necessary the use of a 60-ton Shay loco- 
motive and short ears, 

From the end of the railroad to the vicinity of the 
great dam has been built an incline railroad 6,600 feet 
long, which has a maximum grade of 75 percent, and a 
raise of a total of 2,000 feet. Railroad cars loaded with 
cement and other material are taken up this incline by a 
3,000-horsepower electric hoist. 

Three concrete dams have been built in this basin. the 
highest being 140 feet high and 1,000 feet long, and 
the intention is to add 50 feet to the height of it and 
the two other dams within the next three years. The 
other dams are respectively 120 feet high and 1,200 feet 
long and 130 feet high and 600 feet long. The water 
is taken in 6,800 feet of 84-inch flow pipe to the top 
of the hill, where it drops 2,000 feet to power house 
No. 1, at Cascadia. From this power house the tail water 
is carried 23,000 feet—over four miles—in a circular 
tunnel 12 feet in diameter blasted almost the entire 
way out of solid rock along the mountain side, and is 
then dropped 2,000 feet more through a flow pipe to 
power house No. 2. The first installation will develop 
50,000 horsepower, but the intention is to have four 
power houses in all and use the water four times, as it 
goes down into the San Joaquin River to be used over 
again irrigating the fertile lands of the San Joaquin 
Valley. In fact, the ultimate intention is to develop 
250,000 horsepower, most of which is to be taken to Los 
Angeles and other southern California points, a distance 
of over 250 miles. As many as 3,900 men are employed 
on the work at one time. There are comfortable quarters 
for the workmen at the camps, and the dining rooms have 
facilities for seating 5,000. Another indication of the 


magnitude of the work is the estimate that it will cost 
a total of $12,000,000. 












































LOOKING DOWN THE INCLINE 2,000 FEET. 


Luncheon and Inspection. 


In one of these great dining rooms at Cascadia, at 
the foot of the incline and near the rocky gorge down 
which Big Creek from time immemorial has thundered, 
the visitors were given a sumptuous lunch, after which 
the power house was inspected. Big Creek is now filling 
up the lake above, extending back of the dams nearly 
five miles, and in some places is 150 feet deep. The visit 
to the Big Creek power plant proposition was exceedingly 
interesting and it was 3 o’clock before the party left 
for the run back to Shaver; and after a brief stop there 
to say farewell to Ira Bennett, the host, and his asso- 
ciates, the return trip of 65 miles down the mountains 
and out into the valley, past prosperous orange groves 
and vineyards, to Fresno was made. 


Personal and Historical. 


The officers of the Fresno Flume & Lumber Company 
are Ira B. Bennett, president; J. G. Ferguson, Clovis, 
treasurer, and K. T. Lamme, Clovis, secretary. W. P. 
Cutting has charge of the manufacturing at Shaver. 
C. E. Priest is assistant general manager at Shaver and 
I, K. Sayre is bookkeeper. H. H. Cobb has charge of 
the commissary and L. A. Frary is the physician at 
Shaver. C, H. Parker is superintendent of the plant at 
Clovis and F.°L. Mitchell is the flume superintendent. 

In 1892 the late C. B. Shaver and his brother-in-law, 
H. W. Swift, went from Michigan to Fresno, looked 
over the proposition and decided to put their money into 





























PRESIDENT JOE MARTIN 
LOOKING NATURAL. 


“UNCLE HARVEY” SWIFT, 
AN EX-LUMBERMAN. 


it. Mr. Shaver remained in charge as president of the 
company, while Mr. Swift returned to Michigan, coming 
back in 1901 upon the death of his brother, L. P. Swift, 
who had charge of the mill at Shaver. H. W. Swift 
took up this work, and after Mr. Shaver passed away, 
on Christmas Day, 1906, Mr. Swift succeeded him as 
president. Last November Mr. Bennett and his asso- 
ciates purchased the holdings of the company, which 
besides its mills, factories, etc., consist of some of the 
finest sugar and white pine timber in California. 

At Shaver Mr. Bennett and his family, consisting of 
wife and daughter, Harriet, and Mr. Bennett's sister, 
have a charming summer home, and much of the comfort 
of the visitors was due to their ministrations. H. C. 
Barrill, of Pasadena, of Clark L. Poole & Co., and his 











THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEMBERS AND FRIENDS IN TIMBER ABOVE SHAVER, CAL. 


















A. W. HEAVENRICH, OF MADERA, 


AND H. F. 
PORTERVILLE. 
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family also have a summer home at Shaver, as have a 
number of Fresno people, there and along the lake shore, 
and during the summer hundreds of campers make their 
summer homes among the pines and firs on the mountain 
sides near by. All of these things were seen and appre 
ciated by the members of the San Joaquin Valley Lum 
bermen’s Club and their banking friends who went with 
them. It is surmised this is one of the ways the lum- 
bermen of this section keep in the good graces of the 
men of finance these days. Anyway, it was a great out- 
ing and one that will long remain in the memory of those 
who were so fortunate as to be able to participate in it. 


Those Present. 


Everett 
Union 


Lum- 
Company 


King, King 


CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield 
5 Lumber 


ber Company; S. N. Sherzer, 

Caruthers—J. H. Jarnagin. 

Clovis—K. T. Lamme, C. H. 
W. M. Hovey, F. L. Mitchell, 
Company. 

Coalinga—Burton Boyle, Cross Lumber 
H. Falconbury, Coalinga Lumber Company. 

Corcoran—F. G. Cross, Corcoran Lumber Company. 

Dinuba—M. Kellner, M. Kellner & Son Lumber 
pany. 

Exeter—Charles L. Burnett, Exeter-Lemon Cove Lum- 
ber Company; B. F. List, C. Kimball Crane, Exeter Lum- 
ber ‘Company. 

Fresno—E. E. Manheim, Farmers’ National Bank; A. 
G. Wishon, San Joaquin Light & Power Company; E. E. 
Young, G. V. Kane, F. Dean Prescott, Valley Lumber 
Company; Roy Stanley, California Pine Box & Lumber 
Company; J. C. Ferger, Swastika Lumber Company; 


Parker, J. G. 
Fresno 


Ferguson, 
Flume & Lumber 


Company; W. 


Com- 


W. O. Miles, Union National Bank; J. G. Martin, Fresno 
Lumber Company; B. A. Fassett, C. S. Nicewonger, Fas- 
sett Lumber Company; C. S. Pierce, C. S. Pierce Lumber 


Company; Ira B. Bennett, Fresno Flume & Lumber Com- 


pany; L. Einstein, Bank of Central California; A. B. 
Clark, Fresno Savings Bank; S, L. Platt, Madary’s Plan- 
ing Mill; Alva E. Snow, mayor of Fresno; H. W. Swift, 
W. E. Sutherland. 

Hanford—S. P. Ross, Central Lumber Company. 

Kerman—Julian W. Hudson, Builders’ Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Klink—W. B. March, W. B. March Lumber Company. 


Lemoore—C,. M. Cross, Lemoore Lumber Company. 

Los Angeles—L. C. Barton, Wm. F. 
Portland Cement Company. 

Madera—A. W. Heavenrich, 
pany. 


Stevens, Riverside 


Madera Sugar Pine Com- 


Portersville—H..F. Brey, James L. Venn, Portersville 
Lumber Company. 
teedley—D. E. Eymann, A. P. Wedel, Western Lumber 





Company; Frank Frane. 

Ripon—Karl A. Gotshall, Ripon Lumber Company. 

San Francisco—A. W. Smith, Northwestern Redwood 
Company. 

Sanger—George A. Hume, Hume-Bennett Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Shaver—C. E. Priest, Dr. L. A. Frary, H. H. Cobb, 
P. Cutting, F. K. Sayre, Fresno Flume & Lumber 
pany; C. E. Jordan, ranger, Forest Service. 

Tulare—George C. Burnett, Burnett Lumber Company; 
Roy S. Tozer, E. M. Cox Lumber Company. 

Visalia—A. H. Kelly, Pierce & Anderson Lumber Com- 
pany. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Fred H. 
Cress, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Ww. 
Com- 


Gilman, John D. 
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LUMBERMEN'’S OUTINGS. 


Lumber and Railway Companies Give Picnic for Em- 
ployees — Philadelphians to Play Ball for Charity. 


QUITMAN, Miss., July 7.—As an expression of the 
interest in the welfare and happiness of their em- 
ployees, the Mississippi Lumber Company and the 
Mississippi-Eastern Railway Company jointly gave a 
most successful picnic and barbecue on the Fourth, 
taking every man and his family to Threadville, a 
picturesque spot on Buckatuna Creek. Here a regular 
‘‘White City’’ was laid out and refreshments and 
games made the day an enjoyable one. 

A special train of six cars left here at 8:30 a. m. 
and the trip to Threadville was made in fully as much 
comfort as if the merry crowd had been riding on the 
‘‘Santa Fe DeLuxe.’’ There was plenty of every- 
thing—lemonade, ice cream, barbecued beef, chicken 
that never knew of the word ‘‘cold-storage,’’ pickles, 
ham sandwiches and other delicacies. 

Everything was free. Not a cent could be spent by 
the picnickers. All they could eat, drink, smoke and 
chew was free. The whole affair moved along without 
a hitch and the crowd was very orderly. Every detail 
had been taken eare of by the various committees and 
the day proved such a success that it is proposed to 
hold another joint picnie next year on the Fourth. 

The athletic program, from the 50-yard dash to the 
greased pole climb, afforded no end of amusement. 
The pie-eating contest brought out the most applause. 
Mueh excitement was aroused over the tug-o’-war 
between the machine shop and the sawmill employees. 
A baseball game between the single and the married 
men ended with the former as victors. The Quitman 
band furnished a musical program which in itself 
would have been a day’s entertainment. 

While this picnic was exclusively for the white em- 
ployees, the colored employees and their families found 
a shady spot just outside of Quitman where a program 
similar to the one at Threadville was carried out with- 
out a hitch. They too, were supplied with all they 
could eat and drink. 


~~ 


NASHVILLE CLUB OUTING. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 7.—About twelve or fifteen 
members of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club are en- 
joying the annual outing of the association. They are at 
Camp Lively, the country place of Charles M. Morford, 
president of the club, on Collins River, near MeMinn- 
ville. The attendance would have been larger, but sev- 
eral members have gone to summer resorts, and others 
were prevented by business. 











LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ANNUAL OUTING. 

Ottawa, ILu., July 5—The LaSalle County Lumber- 
men’s Club will hold its annual ‘‘rain-or-shine’’ pienice— 
the fifteenth it has held—at Glen Park, Ill., Saturday, 
July 12. Following regular custom all of the retail yards 
of LaSalle County will close that day and the lumbermen 
and their families, employees and friends, will take a 
day’s vacation regardless of the weather. The scheduled 
events include bowling, a baseball game, sack race, three- 
legged race, ladies’ race, long-legged race and a chicken 
dinner and other athletic events. A. C. Bradish, Ottawa, 
would like to know how many are coming. 





PHILADELPHIANS PLAY FOR CHARITY. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of Philadelphia, held on July 3d, George 
Howes, chairman of the office and entertainment com- 
mittee, reported that the game of baseball between the 
Lumbermen’s and the Builders’ Exchanges, which has 
been played annually for charity, would be supplanted 
by a game between the wholesalers and the retailers, to 
be played on the grounds of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Y. M. C. A., at Forty-fourth and Parkside Avenue, 
Tuesday, July 15. The admission will be 25 cents, and 
it is hoped there will be a large attendance, as the pro- 
ceeds will be distributed among six deserving charities. 

The game will no doubt be ‘‘for blood,’’ as the op- 
posing sides are naturally anxious to wipe out some old 
scores. The line-up has not been entirely completed, 
but there is pretty sure to be some huskies on both sides 
and the umpire is assured police protection. It is pro- 
posed to play John Lloyd on 2d and 3d base on the 
retail team, the management contending that his reach 
will enable him to do it well. Wood Robinson, son of 
Herbert Robinson, will be one of the retail stars. James 
A. Richardson and Joseph Hyde, of Geissel & Richardson, 
have been selected to play with the retailers, but will 
be retired on the first error. Popular, ambidextrous, 
effervescent and versatile William C. MacBride, of the 
Haney-White Company, has consented to forego his 
presidential dignity and join the above players. Victor 
Kugler has also promised to play or substitute some of 
his sons. John H. Lank, the ever genial secretary of 
the exchange, is slated to play, but his position has not 
been decided upon. 

The wholesalers will have Mr. Bliss, of Bliss & Van- 
Auken, who is an ex-professional of ability, backed by 
some well known stars. Fred Underhill, of Wistar, Un- 
derhill & Nixon, figures on an errorless game and a high 
batting average, as he does not want his two golfing 
partners to get ahead of him in athletics. Sam Shearer, 
of Samuel H. Shearer & Son, who has made a record on 
former outings, both as player and coach, will be there 
with the goods. Ike Miller, of I. D. Miller & Co., says 
he can ‘‘eome back,’’ and will probably be played on 
first, as his embonpoint prevents too much running. 
Charlie Chesnut, of the Yellow Pine Company, of Phila- 
delphia, says he’ll play if they furnish him a nice long- 
leaf hat—otherwise he won’t be able to swat any homers. 


John S. Howes, son of George Howes, will play, just to 
show that some of the family are still very active. 

There is no doubt it will be a great exhibition, and 
the committee wants as many lumbermen there as possi- 
ble, believing that they will enjoy themselves, will bring 
credit to the exchange by their quarters, and will be 
fired with a spirit of worthy emulation by the mighty 
work of the players. 


RETAILERS HOLD “CABINET MEETINGS.” 


Western Association Plans Additional Aid for Members 
— Stimulating Community Development. 





If there is any means by which the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association can increase its helpfulness to 
its membership or enlarge its operations in the retail 
lumber field its able secretary, A. L. Porter, may be 
relied upon to discover it. The latest improvement 
adopted by the association is the formation of the ‘‘ Secre- 
tary’s Cabinet’’ consisting of Secretary Porter; W. H. 
Miller, editor of the association’s bulletin and expositor 
of Community Development; R. W. Franklin, of the 
association’s traffic department; W. J. Ballard, of House 
Plan fame, and W. T. Denniston, whose principal duties 
appear to be to boost the association in all ways not 
copyrighted and monopolized by Messrs. Porter, Miller, 
Ballard and Franklin. 

At the latest cabinet meeting W. H. Miller let loose 
a plan he has devised for stimulating Community De- 
velopment throughout the ten States in which the associa- 
tion has membership. ‘‘Billy’’ is inaugurating a series 
of community, State and sectional essay contests among 
the school children in all the towns in which the associa- 
tion has members. The subject of these esssays will be, 
‘*Why Is This a Good Town to Live In?’’ or ‘‘ What 
Can Be Done to Make This a Better Place to Live In?’’ 
The prize will be in each ease a silver cup. First there 
will be community contests, the winners in which will be 
eligible to the State contests. Then the winners in the 
State contests will be permitted to participate in the 
contest including all the States. For this contest the 
prize will be an elaborate silver cup, given by Elmer C. 
Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DEMURRERS ENTERED. 


Lumber Companies Recently Indicted By Special Grand 
Jury Seek to Have Bills Quashed. 


Sioux FAuus, 8. Dak., July 7.—The lumber companies 
which recently were indicted by a special grand jury 
in Charles Mix County on the charge of having violated 
the provisions of the antidiscrimination law of South 
Dakota have entered demurrers to each of the five indict- 
ments returned in the cases against them. The companies 
are accused of having cut their prices, with the object 
of driving out of business a farmers’ company at Geddes, 
which among other things handled lumber and other 
building material. The demurrers to the indictments 
are based on two grounds, as follows: 

1. That it (the indictment) does not substantially con 
form to the requirements of the code of criminal procedure 
in that it is not direct and certain either as to the offense 
charged or the particular circumstances of the offense 
charged and that the acts charged as the offense are not 
stated in such a manner as to enable any person to know 
what is intended. 

2. That the 
offense. 

Arguments on the demurrer will be made before Judge 
Tripp, of the State circuit court, about the middle of the 
present month. 


ANTI-TRUST MEASURE. 


New Bill Gives Industrial Commission and Attorney- 
General Power to Enforce Laws. 





facts stated do not constitute a public 





MApIsoN, Wis., July 8.—Another new market commis- 
sion bill, which will likely be the last effort to frame a 
measure along these lines, has been completed and will 
be introduced in the Wisconsin Legislature. The bill 
represents the work of Prof. John R. Commons, a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission; Dr. Charles 
McCarthy, head of the Wisconsin Legislative Library, 
and ex-Senators A. W. Sanborn and W. H. Hatton, both 
interested in the lumber business. It is helieved that 
this new bill will be somewhat more satisfactory to the 
lumber interests. 

The new bill provides for enforcement of the anti-trust 
laws by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission and the 
attorney general, acting in conjunction. The commission 
is given power to interpret the antitrust statutes of the 
State by orders and rules, and to declare whether acts 
are in harmony with or contrary to the laws. On the 
request of the commission the attorney general may 
bring actions to enforce its orders. 

One favorable feature in the proposed Jaw is that noth- 
ing in the act is to be construed as giving the commis- 
sion power to fix prices. Labor unions, associations of 
employers or employees, as far as they deal with the con- 
ditions or the earnings of labor, are exempted from the 
provisions of the act. 

Among the duties of the commission, with regard to 
various problems, are the following: 

To enforce laws relating to competition and monopoly. 

To promote in the interest of the public, including <on- 
sumer and producer, economical and efficient production, 
storage and distribution. 

The commission shall investigate and inform itself 
upon matters relating to codperative enterprises and 
direct marketing, and shall give advice, instruction and 
information as to such matters through bulletins, corre- 
spondence, addresses and otherwise. 


ORGANIZATION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Association Formed to Combat Freight Rate Advances 
—Regular Headquarters to Be Established. 


ASHEVILLE, N, C., July 7.—With the avowed intention 
of fighting the recent advances in freight rates on lumber 
and forest products made by the Southern Railway, 
representative lumbermen and timbermen from different 
places in western North Carolina gathered in this city 
July 4 and organized the Western North Carolina Lum- 
ber & Timber Association. A constitution and by-laws 
were adopted, an executive committee was appointed, and 
officers were elected to serve the first year. 

W. O. Riddick, of Asheville, president of the Azalea 
Woodworking Company, of Azalea, N. C., was elected 
president of the new organization; A. C. Dickey, of 
Dickey, Campbell & Co. (Ine.), of Black Mountain, vice 
president, and W. B. McEwen, president of the McEwen 
Lumber Company, of Asheville, treasurer. George A. 
Murray, Asheville; W. N. Cooper, of Asheville; N. J. 
Warren, of Asheville; C. K. Betts, of Stackhouse; F. E. 
Johnson, president of the National Casket Company, 
Asheville; Harry Campbell, of Andrews; Louis Carr, of 
Pisgah Forest, and Charles E. Quinlan, of Hazelwood, were 
elected members of the executive committee. These eight 
men, together with the three officers elected, will con- 
stitute the executive committee. 

The association has decided to employ a secretary, to 
be selected later by the executive committee, and estab- 
lish regular offices and headquarters, where lumber‘nen 
from outside the city can meet to transact business while 
in Asheville. Although the character of secretary de- 
sired has not been fully decided, most of the members 
are in favor of employing a traffic man, one who can 
meet the railroads on their own ground. 

Under the articles of incorporation the membership of 
the association is limited to manufacturers and dealers 
in lumber, timber and other forest products, and the 
initiation fee varies, those shipping less than 3,000,000 
feet a year being required to pay an initiation fee of $15. 
The fee for those shipping over 3,000,000 feet is $25. 
Annual dues are the same as the initiation fee, propor- 
tioned in the same manner. The articles of incorporation 
set forth that the object of the organization is to ‘‘ pro- 
mote the welfare and to protect the interests of its mem- 
bers and the lumber, timber and forest interests gener- 
ally, especially in western North Carolina.’’ 

Annual meetings for the election of officers and the 
transaction of regular business will be held, and in ad- 
dition quarterly meetings will be held, the time and place 
to be specified by the executive committee. Any five 
members of the executive committee can call a special 
meeting at any time for the transaction of important 
business. 

However, the real reason for organization is the dis- 
criminatory rates on lumber and forest products in west- 
ern North Carolina as compared to Virginia and other 
cities. The recent advance in lumber rates from White 
Pine, Tenn., to Hickory, N. C., of from 5 to 28 percent 
has stirred the lumbermen of this section, and they are 
preparing to wage a bitter fight against the increase. 
They say that the increase will take about $1,000 a day 
additional from western North Carolina, and that they 
would rather spend the money in litigation than to give 
it to the railroads. One provision of the constitution is 
that, by unanimous vote, the members of the new asso- 
ciation may be assessed in proportion to their member- 
ship for money to carry out any special litigation or 
other unexpected expense. 

Twenty-five of the leading lumbermen and lumber 
concerns of the western part of the State, representing 
a capital of between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000, have 
signed as charter members, and as soon as the secretary 
can be elected, which will be done at a meeting next 
Saturday night, a campaign to secure every lumberman 
and timberman in this section of the State as a member 
will be started. 

Meantime, the first business that comes before the 
organization is the hearing of the milling-in-transit cases, 
which come up before a special examiner of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Thursday in this city. The 
association will take a prominent part at this hearing. 

The charter members of the new organization are: 

W. B. McEwen, of the McEwen Lumber Company, Azalea, 
| . €. Dickey, of Dickey, Campbell & Co. (Inc.), 
Black Mountain; George A. Murray, George A. Murray & 
Co., Asheville; W. N. Cooper, of the Asheville Lumber 
Company, Asheville; William H. Cole, Hazelwood; Harry 
R. Campbell, Andrews Lumber Company, Andrews, N. C. 
David Jacobson, Metropolitan Lumber Company, Asheville 
C. K. Robinson, Gearheart_& Robinson, Asheville; C. S. 
Kinsland, trading as C. S. Kinsland, Lake Toxaway; E. A. 
Beaman, Beaman Lumber Company, Marion, N. C.; Joseph 
P. Dunwoody, Boice Lumber Company, Asheville; L. E. 
Reighard, Williams-Brownel!l Planing Mill Company and the 
Reighard Lumber Company. Asheville; J. E. Kocha, Caro- 
lina Veneer Company, Asheville: W. O. Riddick, Azalea 
Woodworking Company, Azalea, N. C.:; J. M. English, of 
J. M. English & Co., Asheville: J. L. English. English Lum- 
ber Company, Asheville; J. FE. Fulgham, Williams & Fulg- 
ham Lumber Company, Asheville; Judge H. B. Stevens and 
J. B. Anderson, attornevs and timber dealers, Asheville; 
W. H. Darnell, with W. S. Whiting, Asheville: Samuel Pres- 
ton, with W. S. Whiting, Asheville: B. H. Gearheart. Gear- 
heart & Robinson, Asheville: Charles BE. Quinlan, Quinlan- 
Monroe Lumber Company, Hazelwood, N. C. 


. 
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OBB BBD DDI ID ID IO 


The taste for Circassian walnut has made an unex- 
pected opening for gum, which closely assimulates it in 
color. Birch is being more and more used in furniture 
construction and, it seems to us, is destined to even more 
general use. It has been found peculiarly adapted for 


use in the making of enamel furniture and the producer 
of this wood believes that the time is at hand when it 
will find favor in its natural state, and on its merit as a 
wood, and not because it can be made a good imitation 
mahogany, or because it is splendid material on which 
to place enamel or some other paint pigment which com- 
pletely covers it—Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan. 
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DESCRIBE RETAILER AS ECONOMIC 
NECESSITY. 


(Concluded from page 38.) 
after the name of a dealer, he acts as he pleases to- 
ward that party, does he?’’ was asked. 

‘*That is up to him absolutely,’’ was the reply. 

The witness denied that there was any such a thing 
as using the ‘‘Red Book’’ as an instrument for boy- 
cotting nonmembers of retail associations. He said 
that it was necessary for the book to give manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and jobbers all reliable informa- 
tion possible about the credit of the whole trade and 
that only about half of the dealers of any State were 
members of the State retail dealers’ association. It 
made no difference whether a dealer was an associa- 
tion member or nonassociation member, as far as the 
“*Red Book’’ was concerned, he said. He described 
the ‘‘Red Book’’ requirement for a regular retailer 
that the party concerned must keep a stock of lumber 
commensurate with his local community and give 
enough of his time to the conduct of the business to 
assure that the trade requirements of the community 
are properly looked after. Mr. Clancy was the last 
Chicago witness for the present, but it is likely that 
after the defense concludes its testimony at Minne- 
apolis the Government will put on several witnesses 
in Chicago in rebuttal. 

CONDEMNS MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 
METHODS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—James Costello, former 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and a retail lumber dealer of Liberty, Mo., was 
the first witness for the defense this morning in the 
resumed hearing here in the case of the Government 
asking dissolution of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, charging restraint of trade in violation of 
the Sherman law. Speaking on the subject of mail-order 
competition, the witness said he did not consider it 
legitimate competition because it was contraband com- 
petition. He said the mail-order house keeps no stock 
in any local community and generally ships inferior 
material such as the consumer would not accept from 
any local retailer. He described the advertising matter 
of mail-order catalogs as unfair, untruthful and dis- 
honest and said it appealed to him more along the line 
of circus advertising than anything else. 

When asked if it was true that mail-order houses could 
sell from 40 to 60 percent under regular dealers, as 
some claim they can, he said: ‘‘Such a statement is 
absolutely wrong. It is false on the face of it.’’ 

He declared that the attitude assumed by the local 
dealer toward the manufacturers was that the dealer 
expected protection from the manufacturers, and that 
they would not sell direct to consumers or mail-order 
houses, which would amount to selling to competitors. 

“Ts there any understanding or agreement in your 
association that dealers should act in any way to handi- 
cap any manufacturer who did sell these competitors, 
as you term them?’’ the witness was asked. 

He replied that there was no collective agreement 

whatever, but that each retail dealer acted as he in- 
dividually saw fit. As for himself, he said he would 
not buy material from any concern that sold direct to 
consumers or mail-order houses. 
The only other witness heard during the morning ses- 
sion was C. E. Matthews, also a former president of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association and at pres- 
ent a retail dealer at Webb City, Mo. The C. E. Mat- 
thews Lumber Company operates seven yards. When 
asked about his attitude as to buying from concerns 
that sold to mail-order houses or consumers direct, the 
witness replied: ‘‘It is an inborn, natural sentiment 
not to do such a thing, and speaking for myself I do 
not do it. However, that attitude is not due to any 
association agreement or understanding on the matter. 
I refused to buy from such houses before I ever became 
an association member.’’ 

The witness, in describing the value of the retail lum- 
ber dealer to any community, said that on an average 
90 percent of the business of a local lumber dealer was 
done on credit, which was in itself a great service to 
the public, while mail-order houses sold only for cash 
with the order. , 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—At the afternoon session 
Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, a manufacturer of lumber, Kansas City, Mo., 
was the first witness. When questioned with reference 
to the method of marketing products of the lumber 
manufacturer he said it would be an impracticable and 
uneconomical custom to distribute lumber direct from 
the manufacturer to the consumer on account of difficulty 
in obtaining credit ratings on consumers. 

‘*Could the consumer be served efficiently by any 
other means than through regular lumber retailer?’’ 
he was asked. His reply was to the contrary. 

‘*Do you sell mail order houses?’’ He replied that 
his concern did not. Asked the reason why he said: 
‘In doing so it would be selling one class of trade 
that is attempting to tear down the business of another 
class—the regular retailer—on which we depend as a 
distributer of our lumber products.’’ He added that 
if the lumber business was done direct from manufac- 
turer to consumer it necessarily must be on a cash 
basis, and such a basis would have a deterent effect on 
the development of the country, as the volume of busi- 
ness naturally would be much less than now. He ex- 
pressed belief that it would be impossible for any group 
of retailers to associate themselves in such a way that 
they could successfully restrain trade. His concern sold 


to any regular dealer, whether an association member 
or not. 





James Bernardin, of the James Bernardin Lumber 
Company, wholesaler, Kansas City, was the next witness. 
He denied that any threat of coercion had ever been 
brought to bear on him to confine his business to re- 
tailers and that if such threat should be made by 
any association he would pay no attention to it. He 
declared that it was a matter of public policy that the 
distribution of lumber is made through retailers. 

J. R. Moorehead, lumber retailer at Lexington, Mo., 
and secretary of the National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants, in testifying about the nature of mail order liter- 
ature, said he had always found it unfair without excep- 
tion and that catalog house literature always had a thrust 
at the home town merchant instead of discussing the 
quality of its own goods. He described such literature 
as of a type to deceive the public and to poison the 
consumer’s mind against local merchants, 

In answer to a question about the consumer’s knowl- 
edge of lumber grades the witness said: ‘‘The con- 
sumer does not know anything about different grades 
of lumber and the mail order house is able to dispose 
of lumber that the consumer would not take if he saw 
it in a local lumber dealer’s yard.’? The witness 
declared that 90 to 95 percent of the business of the 
lumber retailer was done on a credit basis, and if all 
business was done on a cash basis between manufacturer 
and consumer, with the retailer eliminated, the industrial 
development of the country would stop. It was expected 
that two days would be required to take testimony at 
Kansas City, but it developed that Mr. Moorehead was 
the concluding witness for the defense here. The next 
session will be at St. Louis next Monday. 


OVERPRODUCTION CAUSES SLUMP. 


Prominent Lumberman and Conservationist Points Out 
Causes of Price Dropping—Eulogizes President. 


NEw York, July 8.—In an interview published in the 
Times today J. B. White, of Kansas City, well known 
lumberman and conservationist, is reported as saying 
that the recent drop in prices of lumber at the mills is 
due to overproduction. ‘‘Lumber,’’ he said, ‘‘has gone 
off $3.50 a thousand at the mills in the last two 
months. There has simply been too much produced.’’ 

Mr. White, who, as president of the National Con- 
servation Congress, presided at the Indianapolis meeting 
of that organization when President Wilson addressed 
the congress, says he believes that the President is sin- 
cere and earnest in his attitude toward conservation. 

Speaking of practical conservation through the elim- 
ination of waste in lumbering, Mr. White said: 

When lumber gets low in price and the best grades are 
selling for small figures, then the lower grades of lumber 
are left in the woods. That is because there is no de- 
mand for them and it doesn’t pay to get them out. The 
price has got to be high enough to justify bringing in the 
‘“limby”’ tops if you want to prevent waste. Just now 
there is considerable waste. We have got to adopt some 
method of keeping the price of lumber high enough to 
make it pay to cut up the entire tree. That is the only 
preventive against waste I know. 

Mr. White was passing through New York on his way 
to Chautauqua Lake, where he has a farm and summer 
home. 





Should be Defended Not Because They Are Shingles but Because They Are Wood— 
Results of Investigation by Special Committee. 


As is well known by lumbermen generally and by 
shingle manufacturers especially the public authorities 
of Birmingham, Ala., have for some time displayed in 
one way or another opposition to the use of shingles for 
roofing purposes within the city. Last year an ordinance 
forbidding the use of shingles was defeated through a 
publicity campaign carried on by the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association. This year, however, a dras- 
tie ordinance was passed. With a view of determining 
exactly what the Birmingham conditions are the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association appointed a commit- 
tee of investigation. The report of this investigation has 
just been made to J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the National 
association, by J. J. Rockwell, chairman of the com- 
mittee. This report in part follows: 


The generally understood and substantially avowed 
purpose of this ordinance was to prohibit the use of 
wooden shingles, not to favor any of the various kinds 
of substitute roofings. 

It was evident from the present investigation that 
the passage of the ordinance at this time was brought 
about by pressure from local insurance interests, who 
insisted that if such an ordinance were not put into 
effect the insurance for the city would have to be in- 
creased. 

Your investigators inspected conditions generally and 
specifically, and discussed this matter with the Birming- 
ham fire department, insurance men, lumber manufac- 
turers and dealers, newspaper publishers, paint manu- 
facturers and with citizens in general. 

The tabulated reports of the Birmingham fire depart- 
ment show an enormously greater number of fires where 
it is claimed the fires are caused by ignition of shingle 
roofs than is shown in the same reports of any city of 
like size in the South, or elsewhere, so far as it was 
then possible to obtain such figures. 

While it is undoubtedly true that a number of the 
fires reported from this cause are primarily caused by 
defective flues and unclean chimneys, the fact still re- 
mains that there are an abnormally great number of 
shingle roofs burned annually in Birmingham. 


Peculiar Local Conditions. 


An inspection of the shingle roofs at Birmingham 
discloses a condition which seems to be peculiar to that 
city, in that shingle roofs, even those which had been 
recently applied, were in very bad condition, because 
of the curling and cupping of the shingles. Roofs which 
had been constructed within a few months were curled 
and cupped, and were far worse in appearance than 
wooden shingle roofs in other parts of the country which 
have been giving service for many years. ; 

There seems to be no generally accepted explanation 
as to why shingle roofs in Birmingham should present 
this peculiarly unhappy condition. One theory advanced 
is that it is due to the sulphur in the air from_ the smel- 
ters, but this has been seriously questioned. Others 
contend, and we have neither proof or disproof of this 
opinion, that the prejudicial facts and deductions in 
Birmingham against wooden shingles in general are 
chiefly attributable to the prevalence in that and similar 
markets of a grade of spongy pine shingles made by 
small, detached and irresponsible mills, shingles that 
fur up, curl up and burn ‘up so easily that even early 
decay is often averted, and which are so altogether in- 
ferior to even the low grades of standard shingles from 
responsible mills, that nothing else can be expected 
of them. Whatever the explanation may be, the condi- 
tions exist. 


Fireproofing the Shingles. 


It is the unanimous opinion of your investigators that 
the line of action for the lumber industry in this con- 
nection is to co-operate with paint manufacturers and 
chemists to perfect and market fire retardant coverings 
for shingle roofs which will satisfactorily meet the re- 
quirements of the insurance interests and result even- 
tually in the holding and growth of the shingle market 
with profit to all concerned. 


Opposition in Other Cities. 


It was learned by your investigators from the Birming- 
ham fire-chief that three very prominent southern cities 
within a recent period had adopted anti-shingles ordi- 
nances similar to the Birmingham_ ordinance, which 
shows the menace to the entire wooden shingle market 
unless some definite and permanent means of meeting the 
situation is devised, such as is recommended above. 

The assault on wooden shingles is national in scope 
and is a wonderfully organized propaganda, enjoying the 
almost profligate financial support of a whole battalion 
of independent substitutes, whose eager and concurrent 





attacks have already forced the shingle industry from 
an attitude of supremacy to one of defense. 

The most significant fact is that wooden shingles are 
but the outpost, or picket line so to speak, of the lumber 
industry. ‘They are the first to be picked off or driven 
back because they are the easiest target. 

From the investigation made of the Birmingham situa- 
tion, we deem it unwise that those of your affiliated 
associations who sought our counsel on this point should 
expend the proposed sums in Birmingham; at this time, 
or in any single locality under similar conditions. 

Shingles should be defended not because they are 
shingles but because they are wood, just as you take 
eare of a sore finger not because it is a finger but be- 
cause it is yours, and poison travels rapidly. 


—_—OoOC 


CHANGES IN COMPENSATION LAW. 


Amendment Removes Contributory Negligence as a 
Defense—Brings in Small Employer. 











MADISON, WIs., July 8.—The important amendments to 
the Wisconsin workmen’s compensation law, introduced 
in the State legislature at the instance of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, which administers the act, have 
been passed by both houses and signed by Gov. McGovern. 

One of the most important changes in the law is the 
removal of the defense of contributory negligence. This 
takes away the last common law defense and is intended 
to make it more advantageous for the employer to go 
in under the law. Most of the lumber concerns in the 
State are now accepting the provisions of the law. 

The next radical change lies in the clause which brings 
all employers of four or more persons under the opera- 
tions of the law unless they signify an express desire 
to stay out. ; 

Another important change consists in the fixing of the 
compensation definitely in accordance with the injury 
sustained. The law formerly provided that if a workman 
was injured he was to receive 65 percent of his wage 
until he was able to work again. The act now fixes the 
compensation for the loss of an arm, a leg, the fracture 
of a hand, etc., covering minutely the several degrees 
of injury. 





OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


The ocean freight rates last week show practically 
no changes over the previous week, as reported by 
Alfred H. Clement & Co., freight brokers and forward- 
ing agents of New Orleans. There is a good demand for 
vessels for prompt loading and some of the steamship 
lines are finding it a little difficult to fill their adver- 
tised sailings. 





Rates for prompt shipment are quoted as follows: 
Hardwood. Softwood. Pine. 
TD POORONE ore 5-6 ob sdces.cieasniore 30c 33¢ po 
pe maa Wate acgha a atest. woe 30¢ oe bn 
4ONGON ccc crcccccccccece osc oe t 
Beltast re eee ere ee 35e¢ 38/42¢ $14.00 
AS 4 cae 40.6-waei ee hen 36¢ 39/48e 14.50 
GIRSROW cc ccccccceseeens 35c 38/42¢c 14.00 
NURI ccs osc d Mew maele sts 32¢ 37¢ 11.25 
Bordeaux 455¢ 50¢ 140s 
Antwerp 32¢ 37¢ 85s 
Bremen 50K 33¢ 85s 
eee eae 0c 35¢ 11.00 
pee cr 338c 36c 13.50 
i. ESSA ree 386¢ 39¢ 90s 
CHEMIIIOREE © onc cc ccccncee 40¢ 45¢c 16.00 
eer 40¢ 45c 16.00 
Dt, ee ee 40¢ 45c 16.00 
sO” Seeger area ee 40c 43¢ 16.00 
I iso Sasea trades s 38e 41ic 15.50 
DE Aiea fas ssc eeenes 36e 39¢ 13.50 
NE Rie decd ae ew twee ee 39¢ 42c 15.50 
Cs Aer hee 42¢ 45¢ 16.50 
a. SNS ees: Ser 40¢ 43¢c 16.00 
Ro mersrercc. mente 42 45e 16.50 
pO Se er er eee 50¢ ree dive 
TE FAS ii ve cg rccecs $19.00 $17.00 18.00 
Copemhagen .....--ceseee Rates on application. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE YARDS AND MILLS OF THE TRINITY COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY,AT GROVETON, TRINITY COUNTY, TEX. 


MODERN LUMBER MANUFACTURE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Evolution and Details of an Uptodate Plant — High Grade Timber for Fifteen Years’ Cutting — Three Decades of 
Operation from Grandsire to Grandsons — Agricultural Possibilities of Rich Cut-over Lands. 


GROVETON, TEX., July 9.—Thirty years ago the 
average manufacturer of lumber who was located as 
far north as lowa and drew on the vast forests of 


white pine for his timber supply would naturally have 
been supposed to rest content in confining his energy to 
transforming that famous wood into lumber. At that 
time, while heavy inroads had been made into the tre- 
mendous forest areas of the North, the zenith of white 
pine manufacturing was still many years ahead, each 
year showing a steady increase in the gross production 
to meet the relative increase in consumption as the 
country became more and more settled. At that time 
so plentiful was the supply of northern timber that the 
burner took much low grade lumber that has 
come into its own and 
proved its value for a wide 


since 








where he purchased from what was then known as the 
Trinity County Lumber Company a sawmill that it 
was operating at that point, together with that con 
cern’s entire vellow pine timber holdings. Today, 
after twenty-eight years of continuous operation, the 
grandsons of David Joyee are operating at this point 
a plant remodeled and added to from time to time 
as demand has required and as improvements in man- 
ufacturing metheds appeared, but still in the same 
timber belt. He caused a modern, up-to-date mill to 
be erected and began sawing with it in August, 1904. 
The mill had hardly gotten under way when it was 
destroved by fire. Arrangements were made immedi- 
ately for the erection of a mill on the site of 





range of uses. That was 
before the word ‘‘ conser- 
vation’’ had been thought 
of in relation to forestal 
growth—when the price of 
boards or dimensions that 
were practically free from 
knots or defects of conse- 
quence was low enough to 
permit the use of clear 
stock for such common 
uses as boxing and sheath- 
ing. 

The lumbermen of three 
decades ago adapted them- 
selves, perforce, to the 
methods of the time, but 
the manufacturers of that 
day cannot justly be in- 
cluded among those of the 
merely ‘‘average’’ class; 
they were far above the av- 
erage. The old formula of 
foresight, longheadedness, 
vision and imagination was 
as necessary thirty years ago in achieving large success 
as it is today. At that time David Joyce, an ex- 
tensive sawmill operator in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
who was interested in those States in street and steam 
railroads, banks, logging companies, etc., was operating 
sawmills at Clinton, Iowa, and hauled his white pine 
logs directly into his mills from the Mississippi River, 
down which they floated from northern forests. He 
was running a big business and was successful, and in 
keeping with the essentials of ability which placed 
him above the average, he saw the end of white pine 
as the chief factor in the lumber markets of the world, 
and having looked over the yellow pine forests of the 
South he concluded correctly that the future lumber 
requirements of the country would largely he filled 
from southern timber areas. 


Modern Manufacture from High-Grade Timber. 
Having looked over the field carefully, Mr. Joyce 


settled on a location at Groveton, Trinity County, Tex., 





et i 
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the manufactured product. One of the specialties 
turned out by this concern is shortleaf moulding that 
in smoothness and texture is as soft and ‘‘workable’’ 
as white pine. Casing and base as well as all grades 
of finish lumber are also made from this stock, and 
the established trade that the company has built up in 
this special class of wood is a valuable 


testimenial 
to its worth. 


Three Generations in Command. 

Reverting to the earlier days of the Trinity County 
Lumber Company, it should be said that breaking into 
the vellow pine field in no way affected the continued 
operations in white pine at Clinton. Among assets 
that Mr. Joyee possessed 
in addition to those already 
referred to 
William T. Joyce, who as 
he grew to manhood de 
veloped much of the kind 
of ability so evident in his 
father, and who was of ma 
terial assistance to him 
through the senior Joyce’s 
later years, though David 


WaS a son, 


Joyce retained personal 
command of his varied in- 
terests, here and farther 
north, until his death in 
1895, when William T. 
Joyce assumed entire 


charge of the business af- 
fairs of his father and un- 
der his direction and ad 
ministration the business 
attained its present magni- 
tude. The Joyce plant at 
Clinton, Iowa, continued 





Lumber Files and Sheds of the Trinity County Lumber Company, Groveton, Tex. 


the plant just destroyed; a new mill was com- 
pleted and began sawing in the spring of 1905. 
The old plant had been kept in operation during 
the building of the two mills, so the company was 


at no time out of the market, but all that is visible 
of the old mill today is a discarded engine. The 
old mill was dismantled upon the completion, in 1905, 
of the plant now in operation, which represents the 
company’s operations of today. This plant, known to 
the trade as that of the Trinity County Lumber Com- 
pany, is one of the largest and most successful in 
Texas or, in fact, in the South, and it stands as a 
monument to the foresight, judgment and _ business 
acumen of David Joyce, its virtual founder. 

While, as before stated, cutting is still carried on 
on the original tract the holdings of the company 
have been added to from time to time until its sup- 
ply now comes from both Houston and _ Trinitv 
Counties, although the greater part of it is still in 
the latter county. This timber is of both long- and 
shortleaf, allowing 2 wide range as to character of 











to operate until 1907, 
when the last of the north- 
ern timber owned by Mr. 
Jovee was cut out. Of the twelve sawmills that were 
in operation at one time at Clinton the Joyce plant 
was the last to discontinue operation. 

Under the guidance of William T. Joyce the Grove- 
ton plant grew in proportion to the expansion of the 
yellow pine trade, being always among the real factors 
in that market. In yard trade, warehouse bill stuff, 
car material and railroad timbers the Trinity County 
Lumber Company has for many years been an active 
bidder and it never has failed to secure its share of 
business. 

With the death of his father, in 1895, William T. 
Joyce became the actual head of the family enter- 
prises. Meanwhile he had brought up two sons of his 
own, David G. Joyce, now president of the company, 
and J. Stanley Joyce, its vice president. As he had 
been reared to carry on the calling followed by his 
father, William T. Joyce encouraged his sons to do 
likewise. And so it has come about that with the 
death of William T. Joyce, in 1909, these two young 
men of the third generation are now at the head of the 
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SHEDS, PLANING MILL, SAWMILL, ETC., OF THE TRINITY COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, VIEWED FROM THE LOG POND. 
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successful business enterprises followed so many years 
ago by their grandfather. 


Plant Capacity and Character. 


The sawmill equipment at this plant includes two 
double cutting bands and a heavy horizontal band re- 
saw, permitting a daily output of 175,000 feet average. 
On many occasions this has been run up to. over 
200,000 feet, but the policy of the management never 
has been to crowd the mill at the expense of careful 
manufacture. The planing mill is capable of turning 
out 300,000 feet of finished product in one day and, 
in addition to the usual equipment of a modern plant, 
it has two vertical band resaws that admit of working 
stock on short notice to fit any special requirements. 
All machines are of the fast feed type. Shortleaf lath 
are included in this coneern’s stock, being manufac 
tured at the rate of 40,000 a day. The shortleaf lath 
is the product that has been largely instrumental in 
allaying the prejudice of the retail trade against yel- 
low pine lath because of their supposed hardness and 
tendency to split. The shortleaf lath are practically 
as easily put on and permit of as fast work by the 
lather as those of the supposedly softer woods. 

To care for manufactured product the company has 
a shed for dressed stock with a capacity of 3,000,006 
feet and a rough shed which will accommodate 3,000,- 
000 feet. Another shed is devoted to the housing of 
moulding. Flooring, siding and ceiling are stored on 
end, the advantages being a saving in time, in labor, 
and housing and keeping the stock free from dust 
settling. The normal] stock carried is over 12,000,000 
feet, with the object always in view by the sales office 
of having this total represent a well balanced variety 
to meet any requirement on a moment’s notice. 


Conduct of Superintendence and Sales. 


For many years the Joyce family lived in Chicago, 
where the head offices of its interests are still located. 
The general oversight of the mill, however, as well 
as of the sales, is conducted at Groveton, under the 
management of A. EF. Ball, who is general superintend- 
ent, and of A. B. Cook, sales manager. Mr. Ball came 
to Groveton last January from Clinton, Iowa, where 
he had for several years been connected with the 
Joyce operations. Prior to that time he was for sev- 
eral years connected with W. J. Young & Co., also of 
Clinton, who for many years operated at that point 
one of the largest white pine sawmills in the country. 
Mr. Ball has had many years’ practical experience. 
He believes in being familiar with every detail under 
his supervision and does not look upon his work as sue- 
cessfully conducted from a swivel chair in the office. 
He enjoys ‘‘getting next’’ to his men and keeping in 
close touch with them and their problems. 

A. B. Cook, who handles the company’s sales, is one 
of the young men in the southern lumbering field who 
have come up through the ranks. He began his career 
about twelve vears ago in the cypress mills of southern 
Louisiana, where he spent five years in learning the 





Modern Fast Feed Planers Have Daily Capacity 











of 300,000 Feet. 


rudiments of sawing lumber, etc., beginning at the 
bottom. Next he was connected with the George FE. 
Wood Lumber Company, manufacturer of yellow pine 
at Caryville, Fla., in the capacities of office manager 
and assistant to the general manager, including the 
conducting of sales. Five years ago he was called to 
Groveton to take the position of sales manager for the 
Trinity County Lumber Company, and here he has 
heen ever since. Probakly few managers are more 
thoroughly familiar with the value to be gotten out of 
a log by careful sawing, and few have the science of 
figuring costs down to as fine a point as he. This 
kind of ‘‘head work’’ has placed him in the front 
rank of sales managers in the southern pine field. Nor 
is his knowledge confined to sawing alone, for he is on 
intimate terms with the logging department as to costs 
and methods, and he is a strong advocate of the ex- 
changing of information between plants for the bene- 
fit of all concerned. 


Car Shops and Commissary. 


Two other factors which go to make up this large 
enterprise are the large machine and car shops, and the 
commissary store. The shops are so completely equipped 
that everything in mechanical problems, with the ex 
ception of turning out castings, can he attended to. 
The company has built many freight cars, remodeled 
and overhauled locomotives, and proved on many oc- 
casions the value of complete mechanical equipment 
for quick emergencies. 

The commissary store is probally the largest in 
Texas. In 1912 a total of $300,000 worth of merchan- 
dise was sold through it, a mercantile business worthy 
of a small city. In addition to the regular lines of 
stock usually carried by such establishments the 
Trinity County: Lumber Company’s store carries also 
farm implements, heavy hardware and wagons, the last 
being handled in carload lots. Part of this volume of 
trade may be attributed to the surrounding farming 
country, and Groveton being the county seat of Trinity 
County naturally draws much trade not always avail- 
able to the average store. Last year, of the 5,000 bales 
of cotton that were shipped through Groveton the com- 
pany store purchased half, buying them outright for 
cash, 


The Company’s Cut-Over Lands. 


Groveton is a town of 4,000 population and is the 
center of a prosperous agricultural district. The 
Trinity County Lumber Company owns a large area 
of cut-over lands, and this acreage will be increased 
as its operations continue. Much of this land is of- 
fered at $12 an acre and offers, according to authen- 
ticated announcement, the advantages of ‘‘glorious 
climate, fruitful soil, ample rainfall, perfect drainage.’’ 
The average annual temperature and rainfall are, respec- 
tively, 66.4 degrees, and 46.91 inches. Trinity County, 
in which these lands are located, is in the heart of the 
cotton, corn, fruit, and vegetable section of east Texas, 
with the Neches River on its eastern and the Trinity 
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Two Double-Cutting Bands Insure Uniformly Excellent Output. 





River on its western boundary. The soil is ‘‘early’’ soil 
and responds readily to cultivation and retains its 
moisture well. The following conservative estimate of the 
cost of improving a farm in Trinity County has been 
compiled: 


160 acres of land at $12 an acre........ $1,920 
100 acres cleared and ready for the plow. ‘ £00 
160 acres fenced and cross-fenced........ an . 100 
One resident or two tenement houses........ 400 
One stable or two small barms......... . 150 
Well Qt TAME 6c ck ccceweasencacinecs - : 75 

Total cost of improved farm of 160 acres. .. + $3,045 


Cotton is, of course, the main crop, but corn, truck 
and strawberries enter largely into the total of a year’s 
showing. The berries raised in the neighborhood are 
among the finest in the State. On land of the kind 
offered by the Trinity Lumber Company a planter 
planted 30 acres in cotton and marketed 20 bales. 
In 1912, 14,000 acres planted to cotton in Trinity 
County yielded 8,000 bales. A first crop of Irish pota 
toes yielded 200 bushels to the acre; sweet potatoes 
were a succeeding crop in the same season and from 
them were gathered 300 bushels to the acre. On the 
same kind of average land $91.74 was the return from 
a half acre of cabbage and its planter’s second crop 
of sweet potatoes yielded 150 bushels, this being fol 
lowed by a crop of blackeyed peas. 

The roads in Trinity County, generally, are good, 
and the cost of building the best is comparatively 
small. Bonds for $60,000 have been issued for build- 
ing and improving the roads. Excellent pasturage, 
fruitful growth of forage and climatic and other con 
ditions make the county one of the best in the State 
for raising hogs, cattle, horses, ete.; Trinity County is 
one of Texas’ banner counties for hogs. 

The First National Bank, the older of the two lo- 
cated in Groveton, has a capital and surplus of $100,000 
and deposits of $400,000. The other institution, th- 
Guaranty State Bank, with a capital of $25,000, has 
just entered the field, having begun business April 
25, last. 

The Trinity County Lumber Company has over fif 
teen years’ cut still in sight, and the plant in all prob- 
ability will be operating here long after that. 

[This article by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is designated 
“Advertisement” under the provisions of the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912.] 





GOING SOME. 


At the annual convention of the Canadian Forestry 
Association at Winnipeg this week W. T. Cox, State 
Forester of Minnesota, was discussing the rate of growth 
of trees. In that connection he*sareastically told this 
classie whopper: 

They tell us that in California people have solved the 
fuel problem by the planting of eucalyptus. One tree is 
sufficient for each ranch. This tree is planted outside the 
door and the top twig run through the wall and into the 


stove, and it grows just fast enough to feed the fire! 





of 3,000,000 Feet Supplements Mill Equipment. 
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THE WG@DDS 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





HE 


Douglas 


announcement of a new book by 
Malloch, “the poet of the 
will bring pleasure to all who 
enjoy homely humor, cheerful philosophy, and 
sweet and simple song. It 


et 
woods, 


has been well said 
by one critic that this writer “is singing his way 
into the hearts of the people.” When it is re- 
membered that his humor, philosophy and song 
are of the woods and woodsmen, then Mr. Mal- 
loch’s new book The IV oods, just published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and now ready for de- 
livery, must come with a special and irresistible 
appeal to all who love the out-of-doors or are in 
any way concerned or interested in the forest. 

In a brief space of time the author has risen 
to a high place in American literature. He is 
being widely quoted, both at home and abroad. 
And it is interesting to note that not only the 
The 


everyday man and woman, with everyday cares 


press has seized upon what he has to say: 


and aspirations, have found cheer and inspira- 
tion in his verses and have “passed them on.” 

Woodspeople love the woods around them— 
city dwellers yearn for them. Of these and-for 
these Mr. Malloch is the laureate. A visit to 
his pages is like a visit to the wilderness itself: 
Trees, grass, sun, star and sky, the rose by the 
road, the camp in the forest, the rippling waters 
—they are all there. They are not only por- 
trayed but also interpreted. No other Ameri- 
can poet has so successfully put Man and Nature 
into touch and tune. 

For The Woods is full of people, too, real 
people, red-blooded men and women strong and 
sweet and beautiful. They are human, with 
human thoughts and emotions, and they speak in 
lilting lyrics or vigorous verses with the Kip- 
ling punch and swing. 

The book itself represents the best skill in 
book production. It is printed on a high quality 
of laid antique book paper, bound in. dark green 
cloth with a striking cover design in colors. It 
is especially suitable for gift purposes. 

The Woods will be sent to any address for 
One Dollar a copy,- postpaid. 


Published by the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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LACK OF UNIFORMITY IN LOGGING ME“HODSs. 

The statement has been made that one of the big 
lumber companies of the Pacific Northwest at one 
time in its logging operations was using all the 
methods known to the lumber industry of moving logs 
from the stump to the mill. In some eases the most 
primitive methods were in use only a mile or so from 
the most advanced. 

What is true in this extreme case is measurably true 
of many logging operations, for there are few con- 
cerns indeed that are able to log all their timber 
by a single method. 

Every industry in its beginning must pass through 
the experimental stages when various methods are 
used for performing the different operations involved. 
But generally when an industry has been carried on for 
a considerable period the various methods and _ pro- 
cesses Settle down into something like a standard or 
standards that are recognized and adopted by the 
most enterprising and successful operators everywhere. 

If, therefore, a person familiar with this general 
rule or law that is observed in other lines were to 
judge the logging end of the lumber industry by his 
experience in or knowledge of other lines he would 
likely say that there were no such things as ‘‘stand- 
ard methods’’ of logging. In fact if he were to listen 
to a discussion of logging methods carried on by log- 
ging superintendents operating under substantially 
the same conditions his former conclusions would be 
confirmed. For wholly different methods are used by 
different operators under the same or similar condi- 
tions and apparently with equal success and economy. 

For example some operators who are using steam 
skidders in yellow pine logging on level ground per- 
sist in pulling the skidding line back into the timber 
by horse. For this work saddles and special harnesses 
and two horses are used, a boy riding the horses back 
and forth a half hour each turn about. Here are two 
horses and a boy doing work that a steam outhaul 
is performing with apparent satisfaction and economy 
on many other holdings under similar conditions. 

Another place in which the power outhaul would 
seem to be well nigh indispensable is cypress swamp 
logging. Yet cases are known where the skidding 
lines are hauled back by men. Horses of course can 
not be used in the swamps but one would suppose 
that especially where an overhead skidder is used 
the back haul would invariably be made by the steam 
drum on the skidder. 

Ordinarily speculation regarding matters of this kind 
is wholly idle, but perhaps one may be permitted to 
venture the opinion that a little close observation 
and experiment would show that not all of these 
methods are equally efficient. In fact carefully 
recorded experience would perhaps show that one of 
them is or could be made ‘‘standard’’ or so nearly 
so that with only slight alterations it would prove to 
be the most economical method under most conditions. 

Of course some facts regarding the best methods of 
logging are well established, but in general it is hardly 
too much to say that uniformity of method is the ex- 


ception rather than the rule. Certainly uniformity is 
not in itself worth the seeking; but if the best 
methods were the methods that were most generally 
used the uniformity thus.secured would signify an 
immense improvement in woods work. 

Doubtless much of the seeming lack of uniformity 
is due to the fact that the mill owner’s command to 
the logging superintendent ‘‘Get logs to the mill’’ is 
much louder and more insistent than his command to 
‘*Get money in ‘my’ purse.’’ Conditions are no two 
days alike in woods operations, and as equipment can 
not be changed over night the logger has to make 
shift with what he has. Sometimes his equipment is 
inadequate or unsuited to the work he must do and as 
a consequence the cost of performing the work is 
far in excess of what it should be and of what it 
would be if proper equipment were provided. 

The logging superintendent from the nature of his 
employment is less able than almost any other man 
on the job to get away to other operations in order 
to familiarize himself with the logging methods pur- 
sued by other superintendents. But of all men he 
is the one most in need of opportunities to observe 
and study methods other than his own. 

Just what a visit of this kind may mean in money 
through increased efficiency nobody can really tell. 
But an experience of one logging superintendent who 
made such a visit will serve as an illustration of the 
probable advantages that would accrue. On this su- 
perintendent’s operation the logs were hauled in about 
ten miles. The main line track most of the way was 
fairly straight and in good condition so that long 
trains could be hauled. The locomotives were first 
class and the engineers of long experience. At a 
place about a half mile from the mill was a eurve in 
the track so sharp that only about one-half the log 
train could be pulled in to the mill at one time. Of 
course the engineer always turned on the sand, which, 
while it gave the engine more tractive force, also 
made a bad rail for the train. 

In a conversation with another logger this super- 
intendent learned that a pipe could be attached to 
the water gauge cock and run down to the track in 
such a way as to enable the engineer to wash the 
sand from the track. He at once equipped all of his 
locomotives with these pipes. The result was that at 
the curve where the train always had been cut in two 
on a dry rail, the engine could on a wet, clear rail 
haul the entire train. Here was a case where a simple 
little device costing only a few dollars paid for itself 
every day in the week, year in and year out. 

Undoubtedly there are hundreds of similar devices 
and methods that have been developed in the logging 
operations east and west and north and south that 
if known to all logging superintendents would greatly 
lighten their labor, increase their efficiency and thus 
raise logging methods and practices to a little higher 
plane. The Logging Department is open to discus- 
sions of methods and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN most 
cordially and urgently invites contributions from log- 
ging superintendents. . 





DURABILITY OF WOOD IN BUILDINGS. 


Some of the oldest buildings in America are entirely 
of wood and of other old buildings that are con- 
structed of wood in part only the wood often shows 
fewer signs of decay or deterioration than the other 
materials. The difference in durability wherever it 
appears to be in favor of some structural material 
other than wood is in almost every case many times 
counterbalanced by the extra cost of the other mate- 
rial. The fact is beyond dispute that the wood dwel- 
ling is for the owner of ordinary means not only the 
most beautiful, the most adaptable and the most 
healthful structure in which to live but in durability 
as compared with its cost it excels that made of any 
other material. 

Some lumbermen and many other persons seem to 
have got distorted views regarding fire as a factor 
in determining the choice of structural material. In 
the first place the contents of a wood building may 
be and in a large percentage of cases are much more 
inflammable than the building itself. Moreover, if 
the same contents were ignited in a brick, stone or 
concrete structure the fire would be fiercer, would be 


much harder to extinguish and in most cases would” 


make complete rebuilding of the walls necessary. If, 
however, a similar fire makes necessary the rebuild- 
ing of a wooden structure the actual burden and loss 
is much less because the site is easily cleared and 
the lumber for rebuilding is less costly than the other 
material. 

The owner of a burned brick or stone structure 
finds little consolation in viewing the blackened, smok- 
ing ‘‘fireproof’’ walls of his bujlding when he knows 
that the fire has made them unsafe and that he must 
expend hundreds or even thousands of dollars in 
clearing the site for rebuilding. The crumbling walls 
instead of lessening his loss in fact increase it by 
the cost of removing the debris. 

But let anybody look about him from day to day, 
even going back through his experience of a lifetime, 
and he will readily see that in this careless age fires 
in wooden structures are comparatively infrequent. 
Most of those that occur are due to neglect of the 
most elementary precautions, and this neglect gen- 
erally is of a kind that would inflict nearly as heavy 


losses if the structures in which they occur were of 
‘‘fireproof’’ material. 

Carefulness of the kind that prevents fires is the 
cheapest commodity in any market, infinitely cheaper 
than ‘‘fireproof’’ structural material and a thousand 
times more effectual in reducing fire losses. Notwith- 
standing the fact that wood is used for fuel, only a 
little observation is needed to show that instead of 
being more inflammable it is less inflammable than 
thousands of articles that are now and will continue 
to be in the widest every day use. Care in the 
handling of these materials is what is needed far more 
than the silly and not altogether disinterested oppo- 
sition to the use of wood as a structural material. 


YARD AND MILL COSTS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 9.—The task recently tackled 
by members of the Louisville Hardwood Club, involving 
an investigation of the costs of handling various yard 
and mill operations, has developed several interesting 
features, although it has not gone very far as yet. One 
of them is lack of uniformity in bookkeeping, and the 
consequent difficulty of finding out in every case the 
things which are needed in order to draw general con- 
clusions. This has led to the belief being expressed that 
systems of bookkeeping be compared with a view of 
adopting some method of accounting which would enable 
the lumberman to ascertain whatever detailed informa- 
tion he desires. 

In some cases the work of separating various items 
from the gross expenses of the yard or mill is so difficult 
as to make it almost impossible to carry a detailed com- 
parison very far. Another feature noted is that opinions 
differ as to the points which should be covered in a cost 
investigation. A committee appointed for the purpose 
has drawn up a tentative set of questions. With these 
as a basis others are to be added and a draft finally 
secured which will be used in tabulating the data 
to: be furnished by the various companies. It will take 





several weeks to work out the various features of the 
plan, but the lumbermen are hopeful that it will result 
in disclosing much important information, regarding 
which some of the local trade have been hazy. 
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A Problem in Strength of Beams. 

Please advise me as to the appropriate weight yellow pine 
limber of the following dimensions will a, in a evenly 
distributed load: 6”x14"x24’; 6”x12”"x24’— PLATT, 
Sterling, Jl 

[A beam 24 feet long, nominal size 6x14”, actual 
size 544”x13%”, will support a total distributed load 
of 5,568 pounds, the fiber stress being calculated at 
ate 200 pounds to the square inch. If, however, this 
strength is calculated at 1,800 pounds to the square 
inch the beam will safely carry 8,352 pounds, 

In this case. however, the factor of allowable deflection 
also enters. The usual limit used is 1/360 of the 
length of the beam, and even the lighter of the two 
loads above will produce a deflection above this amount 
(which would be four-fifths of an inch in a beam of 
this length). Keeping within the limits of such a de- 
flection the beam can not be loaded with more than 3,480 
pounds, and from this sum the weight of the beam and 
of that part of the flooring which it carries must be 
deducted to give the working load. This is figured upon 
a modulus of elasticity of 1,200,000 pounds. A good 
longleaf pine, however, may be safely figured at 1,- 
700,000 pounds, which would make the sate load 5,104 
pounds. For shortleaf, or quick growth timber, the lower 
figure should be used. 

A timber of same length, but 6”x12” size, actual size 
54%4"x1114", would carry 4,041 pounds, based on 1,200 
pound fiber stress, or 8,352 pounds based upon 1,800 
pound fiber stress. The allowable load within deflection 
limit is 2,151 pounds for shortleaf of quick growth tim- 
ber, and 3 ,011 pounds for the best grade of longleaf 
yellow pine, These figures are based upon a safety factor 
of 6.—Eprror. ] 





Wants an Outlet for Port Orford Cedar. 

We have a mill that is cutting Port Orford cedar and 
are having some difhculty in finding a market for it. 
We would appreciate it very much if you could advise 
us of some parties who are using this class of stock. 

| Port Orford cedar is a wood of such small supply and 
such particularly fine quality that it should be saved 
as far as possible for its higher uses. One of these 
centers upon its excellent quality for pattern lumber, and 
as this lumber brings high prices this field should be 
especially exploited. Pattern lumber must be soft, 
clear, and take a smooth finish, but, contrary to the 
general idea, it is rarely used in large pieces; almost all 
patterns being built up in sections in such a way that 
the warping tendency of the various pieces will neutralize. 

Port Ortord cedar is also a valuable wood for ship- and 
boatbuilding, and has been extensively used in the manu- 
facture of matches. The possible outlet for the wood in 
both of these directions should be investigated. There 
might also be a possible use for it as a substitute for 
eastern red cedar in the manufacture of pencils. It is a 
softer and lighter, but stronger wood, weighing 25 pounds 
to the cubie foot as compared to 30 pounds tor the ordi- 
narily used pencil cedar. The supply of red pencil cedar 
being rapidly exhausted other woods are often used 
which are probably not equal to Port Orford cedar for 
this purpose.—EDIToR. | 





Preparation of Wood Sections for the Microscope. 

In your issue of June 28, 1913, page 65, center column, 
I find an article in which you speak of dissolving the silica 
from a thin section of wood before cutting it for miscro- 
scopic examination in order to preserve tue edge of the cut- 
ting instrument, but you do not state what solvent is used. 
As I have occasion to cut sucn sections from time to time, 
and have experienced the rapid loss of the edge of the cut- 
ting tool, as noted in your article, | would much appreciate 
it if you can refer me to some article you may have pre- 
viously published in which you mentioned the solvent re- 
ferred to, or, if you find it convenient, note it in your Query 
and Comment column as of general interest to your readers, 
—KkE. B. GrirFEN, 15 Dey Street, New York City. 

{The only practical solvent for silica is hydrofluoric 
acid, which is used for etching glass, and must be kept 
in bottles of gutta percha or of glass thoroughly coated 
on the inside with hard paraffin. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Griffen has access to city libraries he is referred to the 
Botanical Gazette for June, 1904, pages 456-461, which 
described in detail the method then used at the labora- 
tory of wood technology, Harvard School of Forestry. 
The process there described is very complicated. ‘The 
specimens of wood are first reduced to cubes about 1 
centimeter. If the wood is dry the specimens are repeat- 
edly boiled and cooled to drive out the air. If green 
they are soaked in the following solution for four hours: 
Saturated solution of mercuric chloride in 30 percent 
alcohol, three parts; saturated solution of picrie acid in 
30 percent alcohol, one part. 

The sections are then soaked in successive baths of 
aleohol diluted with water in strengths of 40, 50, 60, 70 
and 80 percent, twelve to twenty-four hours in each. It 
is recommended to add enough iodine to the last bath to 
keep it a dark brown. 

The specimens are then ready for soaking in the 
hydrofluoric acid solution, which is diluted with water to 
10 percent strength. This is more conveniently done in 
covered glass dishes which have been thoroughly coated 
with paraffin on the inside. Fumes of the acid are very 
poisonous and great care must be used not to inhale 
them. This soaking requires three or four days. The 
specimens are again dehydrated in successive baths of 
alcohol of 30, 50, 70 and 90 percent strengths, twelve 
hours in each bath. They are then ready for infiltrating 
with celloidin dissolved in equal parts of ether and 
synthol and diluted with absolute alcohol in successive 
strengths of 2, 4, 6 percent, ete., running by two point 
steps up to 20) percent. These baths must be kept at a 
temperature of 50 to 60° Centigrad® and the specimens 





are allowed to remain for about twelve hours in each 
successive bath. The specimens are then transferred to 
chloroform, where they must remain for twelve hours 
or longer in order to clear. They are then kept in equal 
parts of 95 percent alcohol and glycerine until it is 
desired to cut the sections. In any event they shou’d 
be kept in this bath for several days before cutting 18 
attempted. It will be seen that the time required to 
prepare specimens by this process is considerable. 
In the Botanical Gazette for January, 1910, pages 57-58, 
Irving W. Bailey describes some modifications which had 
been made in the method. It was found desirable to 
vary the strength of the acid bath, using it in a weaker 
form for softer woods, and in strengths up to equal parts 
of acid and water for very hard woods, such as ebony. 
It also has been found practical to cut the sections with- 
out the tedious process of infiltration except in the cases 
of the softer coniferous woods, which require the support 
of the celloidin to cut without tearing.—Epiror. ] 





A Wrinkle in Sawing of Logs. 


Having noticed the Query and Comment department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I wish to contribute a small item 
pertaining to the sawing of valuable timbers. I have been 
sawing various kinds of timber both north and south for 
twelve years, and have made it my principal study to get 
the quality out of the log. In the last few years that I have 
been sawing in Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee, I have noticed that most sawyers in placing on the 


) 


carriage a common log with a knot three to seven inches 1 in 
diaunates place it thus, facing the saw, (Fig. 1), which 
makes all boards sawed up to first turn of log No. 1 common 
or lower, whereas if they would turn it thus, facing the 
saw, (Fig. 2), they will get first and second up to the first 
turn of the log. If by chance it leaves part of the knot it 
will then come on the slab when turned down, and still will 
not show in the lumber. In one more instance: The ma- 
jority of sawyers turn log having two large knots thus: 


aye 


(i ig 3), WhDicu maxes No. 1 common in botu turus vf log. 
But if they turn log thus (Fig. 4), they will get first and 
seconds on both turns; the heaviest parts of knots will 
come off in edging strips. This applies to medium size and 
larger logs only.—O. E. Myers, Alastia, La., with Bomer 
Bros. Lumber Company. 

















[ We had considerable discussion in this department re- 
cently regarding the cutting speed of saws, in which a 
number of sawyers took part. Possibly Mr. Myers’ con- 
tribution will start another discussion, based upon his 
suggestion, and perhaps, also, bring out some other use- 
ful kinks in getting the most and best lumber out of a 
given log.—EDIToR. | 


The Doyle Log Rule. 

Please write us the universal rule for scaling logs for 8 
to 16 feet long, Doyle log rule. Also state at what length 
you begin measuring in the middle, that is, 24-foot, or what 
length it begins at. -—GUYAN LUMBER Co., Herndon, W. Va. 

[The formula upon which the Doyle tables are con- 
structed may be stated in its briefest form as follows: 
Deduct 4 inches from diameter of the log; divide the 
remainder by 4, and multiply the result by the length 
of the log in feet. Practically all log rules are applied 
to the diameter of the log at the small end regardless 
of length. By contract between the parties it may, 
however, be stipulated that a 24-foot log, for example, 
shall be measured as two 12-foot logs, in which case 
the measurement for the lower half of the log would 
be taken at the middle, inside the bark, or with allowance 
for bark, and the measurement for the top log would 
be taken at the top end of the long or double log.— 
EDITOR. | 





Kiln Drying of Hardwoods. 

Would you kindly give me the place to get the best work 
on the kiln drying of hardwood lumber?—F. K. Briervy, 
New Brighton, ‘Pa. 

[The Federal Forest Service in 1906 issued Circular 
No. 48 on the kiln drying of hardwood lumber, which 
presumably is still available for free distribution if you 
will write the Federal Forest Service at W ashington, 
D. C. As far as known there is no handbook for sale 
covering this subject, although some of the manufac- 
turers of dry kilns, advertised in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, will doubtless be able to furnish printed litera- 
ture giving information upon the subject.—EbITor. } 





Rate of Feed in Hardwoods. 


Do you know of a six or seven foot band mill that is 
cutting hardwood such as beech, rough oak and knotty 
timber on a 26-inch feed, or cutting 26 inches at one revo- 
lution of the saw? We have a man here with us at pres- 


ent that claims to be an old experienced band sawyer, and 
he says he ran seven-foot mills at Bedford on 26- inch feed in 
rough hardwood. Would be glad to know what you know 
about this—J. F. St. JoHN, Spencer, Ind. 

[The above inquiry comes from a saw filer and is 
respectfully referred to the many filers and sawyers 
who are readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. } 














imber 
Values 


Are not and never have been affected 
by a two weeks’ or two months’ 


Slump in 


Lumber Prices 


Men of broad vision, men 
who have changed a voca- 
tion into the greatest in- 
dustry in the land, have not 
permitted temporary condi- 


tions to warp their judgment. 


Their timber _ selections 
have been made carefully. 
They sought and secured 
the best information regard- 
ing values that could be 
obtained and acting on this 
information and their own 
initiative, their timber invest- 
ments have brought them 
many fold returns. 


Why not investigate West- 
ern Opportunities this year P 
The co-operation of our 
widely experienced organiza- 


tion is at your command. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore., 1104 Spalding Building 
Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 
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WE MAKE LOANS ON TIMBER 


For the past ten years we have devoted our entire 
attention to the making of loans to the larger lum- 
ber and timber interests of the United States. Dur- 
ing this period we have so loaned over $65,000,000. 
The many years that we have specialized in this field 
have enabled us to develop a trained and experi- 
enced organization which has proved its ability to 
serve the lumber interests with a high degree of 
efficiency. 

Our services have been of extreme value to many 
of the large lumber interests of the country. We 
invite responsible lumbermen and timber owners to 
confer with us, at our offices in Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, with respect to any plans which contemplate 
borrowing money. We shall be glad at all times to 
give lumbermen the benefit of our experience in this 
specialized branch of finance. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


Bank FloorWestminster Bldg.Cor. Dearborn and Monroe Sts.. CHICAGO 
Mills Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO. 


WE WILL LO 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 
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Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 5 
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additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearbor:: Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
En 


Fort Dearborn National Bak: | 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 
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Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
WM, W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C, ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 


\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 


NELSON N. LAMPERT 


Vice-Prest. 











(ml MUN f YOUU YN GUANUTAL 
WE HAVE 


1,025,000 CORDS 


of Best Grade of Spruce = 


PULP WOOD | 


This wood made into ground wood pulp at a 
cost of $5,400,000 is worth today $26,000,000. 
To do this we need $550,000 for plant and 
$530,000 for working capital. To the party 
who will organize and place the bonds, a 
large cash commission and part of the stock 
will be paid. 


LYSTER BROTHERS, 


WHITEFIELD, N. H. 
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Only about two matters of wide application concerning 
the western coal trade this week are of a news character. 
One is that the situation in West Virginia does not look 
so threatening. - The other is that the West continues its 
apathetic attitude toward the market. At first blush the 
combination of the two seems to point toward further 
easiness of the market. The uncertainty in the matter 
is the probable injection of new factors into the situation 
before many weeks. 

As to the West Virginia situation, there have been 
conferences between operators and miners in the New 
River field looking toward a permanent adjustment of 
differences. A settlement there would probably mean a 
settlement in the Pocahontas field and thus prevent the 
extension of the strike in the Cabin Creek and Paint 
Creek districts that has been in existence for about a 


year. Meanwhile there is no special stir in regard to 
West Virginia coals. Although output is somewhat 


crippled by labor dissensions the tonnage coming out is 
finding a market without any special effort by shippers. 
The tonnage that went up the Lakes in June was large 
and the tonnage from the Pittsburgh and Ohio fields as 
well was large, so that the lake business for the season 
to date exceeds that of any corresponding period in the 
history of the trade. 

The first few days of July have not developed any 
special activity in fuel. The coal business has been as 
near zero as it ever gets. To this end the extreme heat 
of last week, which was a continuation of the high June 
temperatures, and the generosity of the country in mak- 
ing a double instead of a single holiday, contributed. 
Factories and various other industries ceased their tur- 
moil and the mining of coal was at a standstill. It was 
almost as if the coal had gone temporarily out of use, the 
main exception being the transportation needs of fuel 
and those of the public utilities. But there was enough 
of cessation from production to give to screenings an 
increased demand, so that the moderate stocks in sight 
disappeared and enough excess demand remained to give 
to the market for screenings an upturn temporarily. 
The users of screenings did not slacken their activities 
during the holidays to the same degree as did the users 
of the higher grade fuels. 

So restricted have been the transactions in the do- 
mestie grades that the market possesses no value as a 
criterion of the future. Neither buyer nor seller was 
very much in evidence. The mines are getting back to 
a working basis again but they are not resuming at any- 
thing like full-time operation. Demand is not utterly 
stagnant; in fact, with some shippers the number and 
the amount of orders received are rather surprisingly 
large. Inquiries are continuous from all parts of the 
West for immediate shipment and not uncommonly some 


stress is laid on quick dispateh. 


In a word, there is 
very little surplus coal in the country, either among the 
consumers or among the retail distributers. Conse- 
quently, when an order reaches the dealer it frequently 
happens that he has not the coal at hand with which to 
supply it and a rush order to wholesaler or producer is 
necessary. It is not known that present stocks are lower 
than usual at this time of year, but there does seem to 
be some reason why the stocking of coal just now is 
difficult. Retail merchants from extended areas are 
dilating on the circumstance that they can not secure 
the labor with which to unload cars. The salesman is 
not so numerous as he was a month ago or as he will 
be a month hence, but enough salesmen are on the road 
to give the dealer a chance to buy for early shipment 
if he needs the coal. The statement has been made 
hundreds of times by dealers since the beginning of the 
month that they would like to stock up a little, but that 
during the late hot weather it has been absolutely im 
possible to get men to handle the coal. Unless there is 
quick change in this respect and the buying becomes 
more general it looks as if the rush early this autumn 
will be more clamorous than usual. The difficulties of 
securing anthracite coal late last summer and, in fact, 
almost during the entire last half of the year, have been 
forgotten. The habit of taking in coal during the heat 
ot the summer, when conditions of transportation and 
of the market are the most favorable to the buyer, has 
not been formed. There has been considerable stocking 
up of domestic coke thus far this season and of eastern 
Kentucky coal, together with some West Virginia smoke 
less. But the buying of the latter and of anthracite has 
been more conspicuous in the cities than in the country. 
It is the retail plant with elevated tracks that can take 
care of a big hopper car at trifling expense for manual 
labor that has been the more continuous recipient of 
summer coal. 

With demand so finicky and with offerings less in- 
sistent prices have displayed considerable irregularity. 
In general the higher levels attained July 1 by a few of 
the leaders have been maintained. Not all the western 
products have gone to the higher ground. The occasional 
ear that is looking for a buyer has not disappeared 
entirely from the landscape and its presence is soon 
made manifest by a shading of quotations to induce its 
speedy consignment. 

The status of anthracite in the West is unmistakably 
sluggish. Docks are filling up steadily. Old-line com- 
panies have a place for the tonnage they are getting 
forward through their own distributing channels, but 
some of the so-called independent coal shippers are seek- 
ing buyers with a degree of eagerness that suggests a 
moderate concession in price at times. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The sash and door trade of the country, along with 
the other allied industries of the lumber business, is 
experiencing the same features which generally pre- 
vail during the midsummer months. Manufacturers 
are evidently doing a full normal business for this 
period of the year and the call is bound to be steady 
as long as present conditions obtain in the building 
trade. Millwork factories are kept busy; inquiries 
for odd work are numerous, and, therefore, the es- 
timating departments afe active. As a general thing 
the big factories accumulate stock sizes during the 
comparatively quiet weeks of July and August. It 
can not be said, however, that stocks are excessively 
large and it is believed that the demand this fali 
will be more than heavy enough to absorb any surplus 
which may pile up in the warehouses. 

As far as the trade in Chicago and its contiguous 
territory is concerned wholesalers report a fair and 
steady volume of business coming in all the time, 
the bulk of which is for odd work, which feature of 
the trade is likely to continue of large proportions 
in view of the building activity prevailing in the city 
and suburbs. Jobbers report a number of small or- 
ders for stock goods and all are greatly encouraged 
over the outlook for large demand this fall, owing 
to the abundance of the crops. 

Baltimore (Md.) sash, door and blind factories are 
not rushed, but they have a fair amount of small work 
to do. With regard to large contracts much hesitancy 
is experienced, but the ordinary orders are reported 
to be coming in with something like freedom. It can 
not be said, however, that the sash and door trade is 
rushed. None of the mills have been pushed this sum- 
mer, and just now there is the customary lull, which 
makes the absence of pressure felt even more than 
usual. There can be no doubt that much construction 
work originally contemplated has been deferred, and 
the demands upon the sash factories are accordingly 
lessened. 

Demand for doors and millwork at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has increased largely since the strike of the teamsters 
ended and all the mills report a satisfactory amount 
of business for the season. Some of them say they 
have had about all they could do for the last two 
weeks or so. It is expected that much building will 
go on about the city during the remainder of summer 
and a continued good demand for millwork is looked 
for. 

The St. Louis sash and door people are not as busy 
as they have been but still have enough orders to 


keep them busy. Most of the ordering is for small 
lots. Salesmen are unanimous in their belief that 
fall trade will be excellent. 

Another uneventful week has passed in the sash 
and door trade at Kansas City. Continued trouble 
over fire insurance and failure to arrive at any set- 
tlement of the labor troubles among the building 
trades have served to keep building down to a min- 
imum, only a few private jobs being pushed. With 
such conditions obtaining there has been little figur- 
ing on future orders so far as the local market is 
concerned. As a rule manufacturers are finding the 
demand for millwork lighter in proportion than the 
demand for sash and doors. The fact that mills 
have well filled order files, however, is keeping them 
from showing any anxiety for business and precludes 
the probability of any falling off in price before 
autumn, when the new business undoubtedly will 
strengthen the market. Prospects for a good country 
trade continue excellent and the country yards are 
beginning to buy some stock for their fall require- 
ments. 

The sash and door trade is undergoing its July 
quietness, say Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers, and 
there is not much in the way of new business. Stocks 
are not large and output is curtailed by the holidays, 
the factories all closing from Thursday evening until 
Monday morning and some for longer periods to over- 
haul. Prices are steady and reports from salesmen 
indicate fall buying will be of good proportions. 

Sash and door factories at San Francisco are en- 
joying slightly improved business, with prospects of 
a good demand before long in every line of millwork. 
Architects are preparing for an increase in building. 
The white pine door plants in the mountains are 
running at a safe rate of production with good orders 
ahead for eastern shipments. 

The window glass situation is sized up by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company’s expert as follows: 

As was generally anticipated by the trade, all hand oper- 
ated window glass factories ended the fire of 1912-1913 on 
May 29, and as there has been some curtailment duriag June 
on the part of the machine operated factories, the output 
of window glass during June has been very greatly reduced. 
The reports compiled by the manufacturers show less than 
the usual quantity of glass in first hands, and the same 
statement is true in nearly all sections as regards the amount 
of glass held by jobbers and the balance of the trade. 

Up to the present time there has been no change in prices 
announced by the manufacturers, but it is growing more diffi- 
cult to secure glass in the more popular sizes and qualities, 
and indications point to higher prices being charged within 
the near future. e 
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As there has been no final settlement of the tariff question 
neither the manufacturers nor the skilled workers are show- 
ing any inclination to discuss or settle in the near future 
the question of the wages which will apply during the next 
fire. ‘The general opinion prevails that the wage question 
will not be settled until something definite is known regard- 
ing the change in tariff, and that a later start than usual sort 


will be the rule at the hand operated factories. 


badly broken. 


Manufacturers report a fair volume of business and claim 
to know that the trade in several sections will be obliged to 
buy freely within the next few weeks. 
tion in the tariff need cause buyers no uneasiness in con- 
nection with their purchases of glass to be used during the 
summer months, and we consider this an opportune time to 
up stocks before the assortments in first hands become 


Any probable reduc- 








AN ANNOUNCEMENT 








The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has the pleasure this week 
a new volume by Douglas 
Malloch, who, under the sobriquet of ‘‘the lumberman 


of announcing ‘‘ The Woods,’’ 


poet,’’ as the author of ‘‘In Forest 
Land’’ and as a writer of that de- 
partment of this paper known as 
‘*PDimension,’’? has become familiar 
and a favorite with its thousands of 
readers and famous far beyond the 
confines of the lumber industry. Mr. 
Malloch has reached a_ place in 
American literature where he is one 
of that class of authors whose books 
are ‘‘looked for’’ by a large clien 
tele of readers. The news of the 
publication of a new volume from 
his pen far surpasses in interest the 
ordinary book review and brings de- 
light to thousands already familiar 
with his work and anxious to acquire 
more of it for the library. 

To the lumberman, of course, the 
news comes with special pleasure. 
The author is the laureate of the 
lumber industry, and it has been 
well said that a lumberman’s library 
without his works must ever be in- 
complete. For this ‘‘poet of the 
woods’? puts into verse not only the 
beauties of the lumber woods but 
the humor and philosophy of the 
jumberman as well. 

The new volume is entitled ‘‘ The 
Woods’’ and is now ready for de- 
livery by the publisher, the AMErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago. It 
contains the very best of his ef- 
forts and puts into permanent form 


those things that have had _ the 
greatest popularity. For instance, 
‘*The Woods’’ includes ‘‘ Today,’’ 


probably the most widely known and 
circulated bit of current verse in 
the country since its original pub- 
lication in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. It has been republished in a 
host of the periodicals of the United 
States, Canada and England, is being 
recited by Henry E. Dixey and a 
large number of other public enter- 
tainers and has found its way into 
hundreds of scrap-books. Its 


cheery 


of the 


‘¢Ain’t it fine 
today!’’ hit a popular chord in the public heart. 
For twelve years in the columns 





DOUGLAS MALLOCH, 
“The lumberman poet.” 


AMERICAN 


large type on antique paper. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to any address for one dollar a 


copy, postpaid. {| Advertisement. | 


LUMBERMAN Mr. Malloch has devoted his time and talents 
to the poetical interpretation of the forest and the lum- 
ber industry and has been putting into verse the wit and 


wisdom of the lumberjack and saw- 
mill hand. It is a quaint philosophy, 
full of good cheer and of special in- 
terest to the lumberman in yard and 
mill and woods because it is full of 
the terms and truths of the lumber 
business. As the British soldier has 
his Kipling, so the American lumber- 
man has his own laureate writing of 
him and for him. Of all poetry that 
of ‘‘the poet of the woods’? should 
be of greatest interest and delight to 
all who are interested in the forest 
yr forest products. 

Among foresters, Chief Forester 
H. S. Graves, Gifford Pinchot and 
many others, and, among lumbermen, 
hundreds of men in all branches of 
the industry, have warmly com- 
mended his work. Mr. Graves wrote 
recently: ‘‘His verses must appeal 
to everyone who really knows the 
woods, and [ have read them with 
the keenest delight.’’ Hundreds of 
others have written in similar vein. 
‘*His tongue is tipped with an ever- 
ready wit and a delightful humor,’’ 
says the New York Tribune. ‘‘The 
poet not only of the forest but the 
poet of pathos, of uplift and of 
everyday life,’’ says the Western 
Publisher. ‘‘There is a freshness, 
a vigor, a bracing flavor of pine 
needles in Mr. Malloch’s poems,’’ 
says the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“*A young, alert and happy soul, 
treading lightly the ways of men 
and seeing in every cloud a silver 
lining,’’ says the St Johns (N. 
B.) Telegraph. ‘‘A true poet of 
Nature, ’’ Opie Read.  Col- 
umns of similar comment have been 
written concerning the man and his 
work. 

Typographically ‘‘The Woods’’ 
is exceptionally attractive. It is 
bound in green cloth with a special 
cover design in colors and printed in 

It will be sent by the 


Says 





BUILDING OPERATIONS FOR JUNE AND SIX MONTHS. 


Building operations for June show in their aggregate 
that moderate decline towards which conditions had for 
The official reports of 
building permits issued by 60 cities, received by the 
American Contractor, Chieago, reach a total 
$62,142,189 for the month, compared with $74,200,809 


several months been pointing. 


for June, 1912, a decrease of 16 percent. 


esting to note, however, that in many cities the con- 
struction activities are considerably ahead of those of a 
year ago, 25 of the 60 showing gains, among the more 
notable of which are Cedar Rapids, 154 percent; Chat- 
Nashville, 196; New Orleans, 174; Pitts- 
Evansville, 58; 
Cincinnati, 71, and Birmingham, 61. The decrease comes 
mainly from the larger cities, New York and Chicago 
contributing largely to the result, the former because 
of the enormous activity a year ago, the latter perhaps 


tanooga, 177; 


burgh, 237; Troy, 868; 


in part because of labor troubles. 
For six months ended 


a decrease of 6 percent. 








Jan. 1 to Jan, 1 to 
: July 1, July 1, Percent 
City— 1913, 1912, Gain. 
Albany ....$ 1,869,405 $ 2,242,266 *17 $ 
Atlanta 3,111,777 4,840 *14 
Baltimore . 5,381,404 3,372 46 
Birmingham _....... 
Boston 3,926 





Bridgeport 
Cedar Rapids 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Denver 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Evansville. 
Ft. Wayne. 
Grand Rpds 
Hartford 
Indianapolis 
Kansas Cy. 
Lincoln 


000 





10,875 
47,889,600 
4,960,606 
9,810,840 7,205,997 36 
2,696,803 






52 8445 
1,092,415 













Los Angeles 18,088,790 
Louisville. . 2,307,510 
Manchester 882,099 
Memphis .. 2,512,024 
Milwaukee. 6,280,322 
Minneapolis 


Nashville. . 120 


: ; June 30, 5 
issued in 56 cities reached a total of $342,415,192, com- ‘Troy 
pared with $364,061,631 for the first six months of 1912, 


June, 
1913, 
Cost. 


165,615 $ 


656,189 
567 








367,780 
156,555 
715,643 
1,481,580 
1,808,645 
272,859 


building 


Newark .. 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
Manhattan 
Brooklyn 
Bronx .. 
value of New York. 
Oakland 
Omaha 
Paterson 
Peoria. .... 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. 
Portland 
Richmond. . 
Rochester. 
St. Joseph. 


It is inter- 


Detroit, 64; = st Louis”: 


Shreveport. 
Sioux City. 
Spokane 

Springfield. 
Toledo A 


permits 


Worcester. 








Totals 

June, Per- re tees ce 
1912, cent Percent loss, 
Cost. Gain. 
419,241 *65 
589,538 11 

1 48 

o> 61 


193,000 1 
47,920 1 
10,655,900 *: 
$14,346 
,669, 379 


579,116 
55 





00, *9 

oF ; 

«(1,42 ‘ 2aTr 
1,926'140 #83 the cargo. 
1,038,150 #8 
1 2 #33 
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ber trade. 








485 19,349,205 9 

j 5, ST TO 
8,798,266 *16 
5,016,194 *18 





1,016 


7.386.895 








_ $42,415,192 $864,061,631 


gest, cargoes ever taken by a sailing vessel. 
board 2,420,000 feet of lumber, valued at $35,550, and 
destined for Sydney, Australia, under charter to Davis & 
Fehon. The Griggs has by 88,000 feet the biggest cargo 
it has ever carried. Very smart time was made stowing 
The vessel expects to tow to sea Saturday. 
The Griggs is named after Everett G., Griggs, president 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, and is 
American owned, although flying the British flag. ; 
equipped with wireless telegraphy and is the only six- 
mast barkentine afloat. é 
bought and re-named it, it has been engaged in the lum- 


1,089,772 


1,099,276 
388,409 *1 









2,309,630 


1,162,400 *35 








60,116 S68 
751,185 *88 
769,527 *30 


1,264,133 *57 
3,008,218 *9 


*6 $62,142,189 $74,200,809 *16 





A LARGE CARGO OF LUMBER. 


*28 TacoMA, WASH., July 5.—The British six mast barken- 
; tine Everett G. Griggs cleared this week from the Tacoma 
77 Mill Company’s mill with the largest cargo of lumber 
n it has ever carried and one of the biggest, if not the big- 
‘S 
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It had on 


It is 


Ever since its present owners 


































TIMBER LOANS 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 





































This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, ‘‘ The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan of 
Financing Lumber and Tim- 
ber Companies’’, will be 
furnished upon request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, SEATTLE OFFICE, 
405 Concord Bldg. 1107 American Bank Bldg. 
WELLS GILBERT, Representative. E. T. CLARK, Representative, 
Oregon and California. Washington and British Columbia. 

























































Assets Realization 
Company 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $11,000,000 
Finances established 
enterprises handicapped 
by inadequate capital. 


Correspondence Invited 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

25 Broad St. Lafayette Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

27 First National Bank Building 

















The American- Credit 
Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $8,400,000.00. 


302 Broadway, Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


% a 


HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 890 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4: S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


“ now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 





We inbite correspondence with 


Lumbermen wanting Loans on 
Timber Lands. 


C. H. MOORE & CO, 


New York Life Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Loans on Timber 


We are in a position to’make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 
get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 
809-812 Westminster Building, 
CHICAGO 

i 


Monroe and Dearborn Sts., 
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Timber Bonds 


it?s $3,000,000 
The First National Bank 


Bond Department, 


=e) 





We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 





Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


of Detroit, Michigan. 
Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 











W. P. Ketcham || 


i 1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. 




















Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 


Page 73. 





A NEW BOOK FOR TIMBER CRUISERS. 





A Book of Pocket Size Which Records the Tree Tally, Chain Record and Field Notes— 
Includes Reference Tables, Instructions and Suggestions. 


The ‘‘ Timber Cruising Manual and Record,’’ by E. A. 
Chase, an experienced and practical timber surveyor and 
cruiser, published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is 
offered in the belief that it will fill a need which has 
hitherto been imperfectly supplied. Most of the pub- 
lished books and 
bulletins on the 
cruising of timber 
describe tally 
sheets to be clipped 
to a board, which 
is obviously not a 
very convenient 
thing to carry to- 
gether with the axe 
and other impedi- 
menta. The new 
book has outside 
measurement of 

5144 inches’ wide 
Record and 7 inches long, 
and may easily be 
slipped into an or- 
dinary coat pocket, 
and the working 
page of the book 
is self-indicating, 
so that the book 
may be quickly 
opened again at 
the proper place. 
. ‘* Make the bind 
American ing of some bright 
Lami color so that it 

may be easily seen 
should it be 
dropped in_ the 
woods,’’? was the 
wise advice of the 
author, and the binding is therefore of red canvas. 
Another useful feature of the book, however, was devised 
by the publisher rather than by the author, and this is 
the tally pad, which is hinged to the front cover so that 
it may lie upon the left working page. This tablet is 
ruled to take the tree tally as the cruise progresses. At 
the end of the mile strip the various columns are totaled 
and these figures are projected into the lefthand page 
of the two pages of the book which represent that par- 
ticular mile. This portion of the page is therefore not 
used until the tree tally upon the pad is completed and 
no inconvenience is_caused by the fact that the pad 
when in use lies upon it. The pad is sufficiently narrow 
so that the ‘‘chain column’’ portion of the page is not 
covered by it, and thus the cruiser has in the open 
book a complete record without the necessity of turning 
pages. 

The two sample pages filled out by the author to show 
the use of the book are reproduced herewith. On the 
righthand page the center line represents the mile strip 
which is being cruised, beginning from the bottom and 
working upward. Upon this line are indicated the topo- 
graphical details. The chain record in the corresponding 
space at the left gives the exact measurements. It will 
be noted, for instance, that the old logging road crosses 
this line at a point 28 chains from the starting point, 
and at a point five chains from the last detail noted, 
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which was a change in the character of the timber. In 
other words, the first chain column gives the partial 
chains from one point to the next, while the second chain 
column gives the total chains of each successive point 
trom the starting point. 

Referring to the lefthand page, the figures at the top 
indicate the tally totals for the strip as brought forward 
from the pad. As this strip, however, is a mile long 
and four rods wide it contains eight acres, and these 
amounts are divided by eight to reduce them to amounts 
per acre of the different kinds of timber. These are 
summarized and totaled across the bottom of the page. 
At the bottom of the righthand page the author has 
noted some useful symbols for use in the field notes. 

The book provides 23 pairs of blank pages and there- 
fore will inelude a permanent record for 23 miles of 
cruising strip, and contains at the back an index to these 
pages so that they may be quickly referred to. The 
first 13 pages of the book consists of author’s text 
embodying instructions for cruising, some useful tables 
of measurement, and some very practical suggestions on 
woodcraft, selecting an outfit, care of health, and the 
like, taken from the author’s long experience as a woods- 
man, 

The first edition of this useful book issues from the 
press this week, and will be sold, postpaid, at 75e a 
copy, $4 the half dozen, or $7.50 a dozen copies. It is 
published in.a durable flap binding with gold outside 
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WORKING PAGES, TALLY PAD ATTACHED. 


stamp. The tablet is provided at the left with a hinge 
of binders’ cloth with eyelet holes and it is fastened by 
a cord through two eyelets in the edge of the front 
cover, which is covered by the flap when closed for the 
pocket. The tablet record is therefore secure for as 
long as needed, but these are kept only temporarily. 
An additional tablet is provided with each book and may 
be readily attached in place of the first when the first 
has been used up. When the book is returned to the 
pocket, with the tablet in place between the two pages 
which are being used, the tablet indicates the proper 
place in the book, and it may be quickly opened at the 
proper place without any need of hunting through the 
pages. Where cruising is done in cold weather this 
feature is one that will be appreciated. [Advertisement. | 
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THE KEYSTONE STATE 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 














Trade Dull—Prospective Developments Give Hope to 
Dealers—Industrial Activities Continue in Good 
Measure—Bank Failure Data. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 8.—Trade is normally quiet and 
even dull during this midsummer period and the present 
uncertainties have merely added slightly to this condi- 
tion. On the other hand there is sufficient under way 
in the form of trade developments to seem to give the 
situation a hopeful aspect so far as the future is con- 
cerned. The building outlook is fair. Industrial activ- 
ities continue in face of depressing talk and there is an 
actual searcity of labor in the Pittsburgh district. 

Tariff is such an old topic that it is threadbare. Tight 
money is the chief factor of complaint just now. In 
Pittsburgh last week the collapse of the First-Second 
National Bank, the second largest national bank in the 
State, caused uneasiness. It will have the most serious 
effect of all in the immediate future on new building and 
general development. It appears that the depositors stand- 
au very favorable show of getting their money but the 
stockholders will not be so fortunate, if early reports are to 
be credited. The bank had deposits of about $32,000,000 
and resources of approximately $39,000,000. Poor or in- 
discreet loans are blamed for the failure by some and a 
score of other reasons are assigned which will all “come 
out in the wash.” One gratifying thing throughout it all, 
however, is the fact that few if any lumbermen are in- 
volved in the crash. 

Coke and coal trade has shown no sign of abatement. 
Both are under high pressure and the best prices are ruling 
that the trade has enjoyed in years. The production, how- 
ever, is handicapped by a shortage of labor in the mining 
region. Civic and educational improvements are continuing 
on a broad scale. 

Cc. F. Babcock, of the Babcock Bros. Lumber Company, 
Babcock, Ga., was in Pittsburgh this week visiting the gen- 
eral offices of the company. ‘The Babcock company notes a 
quiet tone to trade but business coming out in fairly good 
volume for the season of the year. 

The Germain Company notes a dullness in new business, 
with an absolute lack of feature in the current trade. The 
company is continuing its splendid record of shipments that 
will be one of the best of the year. It also notes that 
July will be a good month in volume of trade. 

President H. F. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company, 
reports a very good record thus far in July for his com- 
papy, as it exceeds the record for July of last year for 
the same period. This, with a favorable showing for June, 
gives ground for a cheerful report on general conditions 
and outlook. 

The Nicola Lumber Company notes few changes from 
week to week. The company has some good shipping records 
to its credit however, and is making a satisfactory showing 
for this time of year. 

The B. W. Cross Lumber Company reports little change 
in the general outlook. Mr. Cross is optimistic, and in- 
clined to ignore tenders of business without profit, and, 
with this rule, manages to keep fairly busy. 

A petition asking for the dissolution of the Coraopolis 
Lumber Company has been filed in common pleas court in 
Pittsburgh and a hearing will be held July 30. The peti- 
tion is signed by Charles E. Reich, secretary of the con- 
cern, who says it has ceased to do business and that the 
stockholders agreed to dissolve. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Retail Trade Falls Off Owing to Seasonable Circum- 
stances — Changes Noted in Hardwoods — Unusual 
Building Activity Reported. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 7.—Most wholesalers here 
report that there seems to be a better tone to business 
than a week ago, but there are some dissenting opinions. 
Retailers do not appear to be as busy as last week, but 
a good volume of business is being done, and the slack- 
ening is no more than is to be expected on account of the 
holiday, vacations and this being the ‘‘slack-up’’ time 
of the year. - 

With the market off on North Carolina pine and a few 
other items during the last few weeks much complaint is 
heard among wholesalers in regard to arbitrary cancella- 
tions by those who bought on the top of the market and 
want to get out and buy at lower. Some of these very 
people may, however, be glad to get their orders filled in 
the fall if indications point true, for this month will see a 
big decrease in southern production. Farm produce has 
gone up in the southern markets to a point where the 
farmer—lumbermen find it pays them to devote their entire 
time to agriculture. Several large mills are closed for 
boiler inspection and sundry other causes, with no date 
set for resumption. Mills that have been running double 
shift for several months have dropped to single, and the 
prospects are for a greater car shortage in the fall than 
even last year. It is stated that the Seaboard, the Atlantic 
Coast, and the Norfolk & Southern roads have already is- 
sued notices to keep all their cars from leaving their lines. 
Add to these causes a decrease in transit shipments to 
this city in the last two weeks that is estimated at over 
50 percent. These matters will probably have no great 
effect in the next few weeks but by fall the buyers will 
probably be scratching around for lumber again. Retail 
stocks are still large enough to keep buying down to stock 
for immediate use. ‘Stock lists received here today from 
southern manufacturers show several increases in the price 
of North Carolina and yellow pine. 

The hardwood market has shown some changes. Oak, 
especially boards, is not as scarce as it was, and the same 
may said of chestnut, but there is enough demand for 
both to keep any surplus from accumulating. Ash and 
maple are firm, with beech and birch holding steady. Gum 
does not change much, but poplar in some grades is re- 
ported as soft in price. White pine continues to move in 
fair volume, at steady prices. Spruce and hemlock are firm 
in price and rather scarce. Cypress is steady and strong, 
at good prices, with shingles still more strong than 
lumber. Yellow pine is recovering, and in some items is 
back to spring prices, while a few items still show a falling 
off. In North Carolina pine the softest items are box, 
roofers and low grade flooring, with better flooring a little 
softer than it was. Lath are scarce and high. 

General mercantile business is reported as fair for the 
time of year. 

As a result of the unusual summer ry in dwelling 
construction, the total estimated cost of all building work 
‘undertaken in Philadelphia during last month reached 
$4,044,285, which is $1,166,750 more than during the cor- 
responding month of last year, and compares favorably with 
the activity in May when the total reached $4,170,095. 

The semiannual report of the bureau of building inspec- 
tion shows that construction work authorized so far this 
year totals $21,126,485, as compared with $19,349,205 for 





the corresponding period of last year. The increase amounts 
to $1,777,280. Builders consider that conditions for the 
balance of the year are favorable and predictions are made 
that the year’s total will exceed $40,000,000. Dwelling 
construction work continues to be pushed much more 
rapidly than was expected and already this year construc- 


tion of 38,022 dwellings has been started at a cost of 
$7,811,910. Up to July 1 of last year the dwellings under 


way amounted to 3,251 and the cost $7,992,885. The boom 
in the erection of theaters and moving picture houses con- 
tinues, and so far 41 such structures have been started, 
at a cost of $921,445. Of this number fourteen were begun 
during June at a cost of $285,200. In the three and a half 
working days of this month, last week, 135 permits were 
issued for 150 operations to cost $558,335. 

After twelve months of negotiations the Blankenburg Ad- 
ministration yesterday brought all the interests involved to 
an amicable agreement in settlement of the South Philadel- 
phia grade crossing removal controversy that has been 
waged over a period of twenty-five years. This achievement 
will have the effect of revolutionizing the facilities of the 
port, increase its belt line facilities so as to guarantee an 
indisputable “‘open door” for all time to present or future 
railroad systems desiring to enter into Philadelphia; elim- 
inate dangerous barriers in cross-town grade crossing freight 
lines, open up 4,000 acres of waste land for port, com- 
mercial and residential use, and put the city in control of 
1% miles of undeveloped Delaware River front property now 
adjacent to the busiest section of the commercial port. 

Tomorrow Secretary of the Navy Daniels will. personally 
inspect the League Island Navy Yard, and on Saturday the 
Congressional Committee on Naval affairs will pay it a 
visit. If these gentlemen finally sanction the big work pro- 
posed there South Philadelphia will experience a boom. 

The Pennsylvania State Forestry Commission has an- 
nounced the names of fifteen successful applicants for ad- 
mission to the Forestry Academy. These had the highest 
average of twenty-six examined.. They will do practical 
work, in squads, during the summer, and the ten with the 
highest average will then be admitted to the academy. 

Toy balloons July 4 set fire to what is said to be one of 
the finest tracts of virgin timber in the State in Columbia 
County. Farmers, foresters and volunteers who were taken 
from Hamburg in autos fought a long time before the fire 
could be placed under control. 

On June 30 the court of errors and appeals, of Trenton, 
N. J., declared unconstitutional the act of 1910 which re- 
quired the railroads to clear forest lands a certain distance 
back from their lines. The decision is regretted by those 
interested in forestry, as the act was considered an excel- 
lent protective measure. 

The Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club will hold its 
July meeting at St. David's Golf Club, at St. Davids, July 16. 

Frank R. Whiting, of the Whiting Lumber Company, re- 
cently returned from a European trip. . 

John W. Gaumer, of the Lehighton Planing Mill Com- 
pany, broke his arm Jast week while at work in the mill. 

Thomas E. Coale has returned from an extended trip to 
New Orleans and vicinity. : 

Among recent visiting lumbermen were C. E. Gill, of the 
Great Eastern Lumber Company, of Savannah, Ga., and A. 
DD. Braderick, of the Milwaukee Lumber Company, of St. 
Mary’s, Idaho. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Lake Receipts So Far This Season in Excess of 
Corresponding Period Last Year—Lumbermen as 
Life-Savers. 

Burra.o, N. Y., July 9.—Receipts of lumber by lake 
so far this season have been greater than for the cor- 
responding period of last year, the excess amounting to 
over 5,000,000 feet. For the season to July 1 receipts 
were 32,806,028 feet, as compared with 27,466,289 feet 
in 1912. For June the receipts were 16,570,247 fect. 
Shingles show a falling off in receipts so far this year 
of 211,930,000, as compared with 271,325,000. For June 
the receipts were 87,290,000. Among the arrivals of the 
week were the schooners Paisley and W. K. Moore, which 
brought 1,560,000 feet of white pine, and the schooner 
Arthur with 1,145,784 feet of white pine for A. G. 
Hauenstein. 

Lumbermen were largely represented at the celebra- 
tion by the Automobile Club at Clarence July 4. The 
program included water sports, baseball and fireworks, fol- 
lowed by dancing. I. N. Stewart was referee of sports, 
M. M. Wall and W. P. Betts were judges and O. E, Yeager 
and J. RB. Wall were timers. : ; 

Roth the house and senate of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture have passed a bill making an appropriation for the 
relief of the Austin flood sufferers and the borough of 
Austin. It is expected that the bill will be signed by 
Governor Tener. 

3uffalo Iumbermen are prominent in the Canoe Club, 
which has its headquarters up the lake shore on the Cana- 
dian side. Some ot them took an active part in rescuing 
people who were precipitated into the water during the 
squall of July 4. Spectators say that the motorboat of 
Hugh McLean, commanded by himself, was instrumental in 
saving four lives. J. F. Hirschmiller, of Palen & Burns, 
with two companions in a motorboat, also took active part 
in the rescues. 

Among the members of the Emporium Lumber Company 
whe have left their former stations in Buffalo and the 
various milling points in Pennsylvania and located in the 
new headquarters in Utica are President W. L. Sykes, who 
remained in Buffalo until the schools closed; Vice President 
W. S. Walker, from Keating Summit, and Secretary W. T. 
Turner, also of the latter age A. S. Heltman, foreman of 
the planing mill at Keating Summit, has taken charge of 
the planing mill at Conifer. General Superintendent W. F. 
Caflisch remained at Keating Summit until after July 4 and 
is now moving to Utica. It is arranged that the assistant 
yardmaster, A. L. Owen, will remain at Keating Summit 
until perhaps October to clean up the business there. 

The building bureau records show the effects of the holi- 
day in a smaller number of permits, costs also fell off. 
Total permits numbered fifty-seven, with twenty-three frame 
dwellings, and the costs were $95,700. 

a Stanton has been handling considerable Idaho and 
western pine in the shape of high-grade inch boards. Build- 
ers like this lumber for cornices and similar work. It is 
said that certain dealers have hurt this trade somewhat by 
bringing in an inferior grade of boards. 

George B. Miller, of Miller, Sturm & Miller, returned last 
week from a six weeks’ vacation trip to the Adirondacks. 
The office reports trade as rather quiet in hardwoods, but 
some stocks of oak are now coming in. 

President George A. Corson, of the A. A. Engle Lumber 
Company, has returned to Harriman and New River, Tenn., 
for the remainder of the month, after a short visit to this 
city on business. 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 7.—In yellow pine there is a 
growing scarcity of stocks which is evidenced by many 
of the local dealers having the mills refuse orders at 
prices which they were eager to get a few weeks ago. 
This is notably true of dimension stocks, but in finish 




















‘Saw Mills For Sale 


At the close of the present sawing season we will be 
prepared to offer two (2) complete saw mill plants, in- 
cluding planing mill equipment and everything neces- 
sary for entire operation. 

One plant has saw mill equipment consisting of 
three (3) 8' Band Mills, one 42" Gang and one 6! Slab 
Resaw, together with Lath and Picket Mill machinery 
and a steam plant of 1,000 H. P. 

The other plant consists of two (2) 8’ Band Mills, 
two (2) Slab Resaws, Lath and Picket Mill machinery 
and ample steam power for the operation of same. 

These plants can be seen in operation and we invite 
correspondence from prospective mill builders. 


For further particulars, address, 


White River Lumber Co. 


MASON, WISCONSIN. 
= — 








FOR SALE 
Small Saw Mill. 


Low price for cash, or will 
consider trade for land. Mill 
capacity fifteen to twenty 
thousand a day. Mill now 
located in South. 





Address, “L. 66”’ 


Care, American Lumberman. 




























Caused through giving credit to un- 
reliable customers by using our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


It keeps you posted regarding the financial standing 
of parties engaged in either the manufacturing, sell- 
, ing or buying of lumber products. 
We also have a well organized 
Law and Collection Department 
at your service every time a customer fails to settle 
his account. We've had over 32 years’ experience. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, 


Established 1876. 
608 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 

55 John Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHt 
Write us. 


QUALITY RIGdT? PRICES, 


WARREN, PA, U.S. A. 








PEARSON’S 


Auto- 


matic NAI LER 


is the handiest tool a carpenter 
can buy. It increases hisday’s 
work and makes cold weather 
shingling easy. Write for testi- 
monials from users or send $5.00 
on our guarantee of money 
back if not O. K. 


Agents Wanted. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 
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Alfred H.Clement & Co. 


1109 Hennen Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight Brokers and Forwarding Agents 





Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all 
parts of the world. Special facilities for handling export 
shipments. 
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PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address ““PAJONES”, MOBILE. 
MOBILE, - - = = ALABAMA, 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, ProduceExchange 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG- 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo an 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 




















Cook-Alexander Land Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Colonizers and Developers of 


CUT OVER PINE LANDS 








Saw Mills Designed and Built 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C.M.STEINMETZ ;°:%; Washington, D.C. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


———— 
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Timberlands—For a. 


The owners of a few good tracts have placed their 
properties in our hands. We have some stumpage 
and some fee lands in southern, northern and west- 
ern states, and in Canada and Labrador. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 
Harriman National Bank Building, > 
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Topographical Surveys 
and Logging Maps 


Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Logging 
Congress. . 

We are prepared to make “Topog’’ Maps, timber estimates 
and plans for every need, 


PLAN DEFINITELY FOR EFFICIENCY. 


CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING 


Real Estate Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














and flooring there is still considerable weakness and no 
great amount of business. The yards, although doing a fair 
volume of business, are not buying as readily as they are 
expected to within a few weeks. Considerable northern 
stock is arriving but even in this there has scarcely been 
the trade so far this summer that might be expected. Hard- 
woods are firm and moving fairly well. 

During June 1,061 permits were issued from the office of 
the building inspector at a cost of $1,803,805. As com- 
pared with corresponding month last year when 949 permits 
at a cost of $1,669,379 were issued a nice gain is shown. 
Considerable of the building is frame residences and this 
is giving the local yards a good trade. 

J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers, returned this week from a business and _ pleas- 
ure trip to Detroit. While he was in that city he talked 
with a number of dealers about a visit from the Cleveland 
Lumber Club and it is probable that a visit will be ar- 
ranged later in the season. 





THE EMPIRE STATE 
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t H. M. Spain 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Aandiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finge 
straps. Size of book, closed, 4%4x8% inches. Price prr 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 








FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 





Demand Dull—Mills Have Considerable Old Business 
on Books—Transit Cars of North Carolina Pine 
Affect Prices. 

NEw York, July 8.—The demand for lumber is on 
an extremely dull basis and wholesalers are finding it 
very difficult to get new orders. Mills report considera- 
ble old business on books which is being moved along 
rapidly, and until this is out of the way and new 
orders pick up to a greater extent, it will be difficult 
maintaining the present range of prices. 

While wholesalers are discouraged over the immediate 
outlook many state that the situation is not much below 
an ordinary midsummer dullness. Business for the early 
months of the year was so good that an ordinary market 
now seems unusually slow. 

One feature of the situation that is causing considera- 
ble disappointment is that considerable consignment stuff, 
is on the way. It has been a long while since North 
Carolina pine has been booked in transit to such an extent 
as it now appears to be and wholesalers who, heretofore, 
have had difficulty in gettinge prompt shipments are now 
being offered lists of stock in transit and are urged to move 
them promptly. Eastern spruce is also coming here fre- 
quently in heavy consignment lots and cargoes are going 
on demurrage each day. Some of this stock is being 
moved on a fair basis, but the fact that this stock is being 
pressed for immediate sale is not having a good effect on 
prospective buyers. 

Last week cight building permits were issued in Manhat- 
tan, compared with eleven for the corresponding week of 
last year, but the money value of the eight this year is 
over $2,800,000, compared with only $400,000 for the 
eleven of last year. In Manhattan borough the value of 
permits from January 1 to date has fallen off over $30,000,- 
000. In Bronx twenty permits were filed last week costing 
$419,000, compared with twenty-one permits and $697,800 








last year. In Brooklyn the comparison is forty-nine permits 
and $571,000 this year against seventy-one permits and 


$683,000 last year. Richmond is the only borough showing 
a gain in the number of permits, twenty-one being issued 
last week costing $26,000 as against four permits and $42,000 
last year. This indicates that considerably more lumber goes 
into the constructions in the new buildings this year. 

Bids are invited by the Public Service Commission for 
the section of the Broadway subway to be operated from 
Unign Square, a little north of Fourteenth Street, to about 
Twenty-sixth Street. They must be submitted by Tuesday, 
July 22. This section will take in part of the Union Square 
express station and a local station at Twenty-third Street. 
The shafts for the removal of debris will be located in 
Union Square and Madison Square. This is the second of 
the Broadway sections to be advertised for bids since the 
dual subway contracts were signed. The bids for the 
section from Bleecker Street to Union Square are now under 
consideration by the commission. A decision will be made 
on them at next Tuesday’s hearing. 

W. G. Frost, of the Frost & Davis Lumber Company, 1 
Madison avenue, sailed Tuesday on the Kronprinzessin 
Cecile for an eight weeks’ trip abroad. Mr. Frost is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Frost and they purpose to take the trip 
leisurely and move along as they wish without any special 
itinerary. This is their first trip abroad and after close 
attention to business for many years a vacation will be a 
real one. 

Joshua Oldham & Sons, pioneer New York saw manufac- 
turers, have moved their executive offices and are now 
located at 114-118 Liberty Street. The plant is at the foot 
of Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, Brooklyn. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BaNnocor, ME., July 7.—A month of almost continuous 
dry weather has made a great deal of work for the 
forest fire fighters and caused great worry to the owners 
of timberlands. Thus far there has been no heavy damage 
in the old growth, although serious fires have occurred in 
Somerset County and in some other sections, while small 
fires have been reported in many parts of eastern and 
northern Maine. * 

Plans have been completed for the removal of the equip- 
ment of the toothpick mill of the Charles Forster Estate 
from Dixfield to Strong, where the estate already has a 
large plant, and the extension, soon to be ready for opera- 
tion, will make it probably the greatest mill of the kind in 
the world. Last fall Maurice Forster, another large tooth- 
pick manufacturer, moved his business from Dixfield_ to 
Oakland, and the latest change leaves but one mill in Dix- 
field, that of J. G. Harlow, who will build a large addition 
to his plant this summer. 

An increase of nearly 40 percent over 1912 is indicated 
by the lumber survey report for the port of Bangor in the 
first six months of this year, the figures being announced by 
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The increase over the first six months of 1911 is even 
greater, only 9,054,673 feet having been surveyed in that 
period. The first half-year usually represents less than 25 
percent of the year’s total, as navigation does not open until 
April, and few of the mills start before the middle of May. 
There is a larger supply of logs than usual this year for 
early sawing, the principal saw log drive, the East Branch, 
having arrived several weeks ahead of the average time. 





MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, MICH., July 8.—Neafly every 
business man in Bay City is out of town three days this 
week on a ‘‘goodfellowship expedition’’ through north- 
eastern Michigan, cultivating cordial relations with ai! 
the people in the territory that gives the valley a large 
amount of business. All the saw logs manufactured in Bay 
City mills come from that section, as well as millions of 
feet of manufactured lumber, lath, shingles and cedar prod- 
ucts produced at interior points which come to market 
through valley towns. 

During June 3,950,000 feet of lumber and 3,000,000 pieces 
of lath were received at Saginaw by boat. At say City there 
were received 6,891,648 feet of jiumber, GS8,700 lath and 
34,800 railroad ties. Nearly 6,000,000 feet of the lumber 
imported at both ports came from Canada. 

Local dealers are buying lumber wherever it can be found 
this season. For example, Bradley, Miller & Co. received a 
cargo last week from Port Arthur, containing 593,400 feet 
of lumber and 448,000 lath. The same firm received last 
week one cargo of 445,374 feet of lumber from Duluth, and 
one containing 669,000 feet from Ashland. Handy Bros., box 
manufacturers, received 642,969 feet of lumber from Duluth, 
and Foss & Co. 460,000 feet from Shelldrake. 

Lumber arrivals are likely to fall off this month by reason 

of a slackening up in trade, particularly in pine, complaints 
being general among dealers that the activity which charac 
terized the lumber trade last season and during the winter 
is lacking at this time, while the market as to prices is 
not as strong. 
: Congressman J. W. Fordney, of Saginaw, who is largely 
interested in timber and lumber properties in the State of 
Washington, has just returned from the Pacific coast. He 
says, in speaking of the lumber trade, that there is some 
complaint. Trade is not so good as it was a year ago, but 
yet conditions are not really bad. Mr. Fordney is also 
interested in southern lumbering operations in Mississippi, 
and trade is reported as rather quiet there. 

Box manufacturers report a falling off in business, but 
inasmuch as many of them operate on yearly contracts they 
have been able to keep their plants in operation. 














NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, Micu., July 7.—The main river Menom- 
inee drive reached Menominee last week and the drivers 
spent the Fourth at their homes. The drive ineludes 
28,000,000 feet and was brought down rapidly. 

The steamer Nettie Denison took 25,000 feet to Green 
Bay, Wis. The Ann Arbor No. 4 took 324,000 feet to 
Frankfort. The steamer Magyie Marshall took a lum- 
ber cargo to Milwaukee, and the schooner G. J. Boyce 
took posts, The schooner Newhouse took bark to She- 
boygan, Wis., and the schooner Augustus edgings to the 
J. G, Johnson Company at Manitowoe, Wis. The schooner 
Flotilla took lumber to Green Bay, Wis. Loaded with 
the most valuable cargo of lumber ever shipped by the 
I. Stephenson Company in one ship from its Wells docks, 
the barge Halstead met with disaster in the bay off 
Wells last week when the deckload of selected white pine 
fell overboard and the vessel nearly capsized. The cargo 
was valued at $27,000. Some time will be required to 
collect all the scattered lumber. 

Preuter’s mill at Bailey’s Harbor, Wis., has finished 
sawing shingles and the lath mill has opened for the 
season, 

The real estate of the bankrupt Two Rivers Wooden- 
ware Company, of Two Rivers, Wis., will be sold at 
public auction at Manitowoe, Wis., July 29, and will 
include the pail 1actory and all buildings of the company. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


DeEtTRoIT, MicuH., July 8.—As an indieation of the 
extent of the building boom, the latest statement from 
the building department shows that permits valued at 
$16,335,640 were issued for the first six months this 
year, being $2,622,830 ahead of the corresponding period 
for 1912, which was the record building year in the 
history of Detroit. The total value of permits for June 
of this year was $3,471,480. 

The Dwight Lumber Company closed its hardwood and 
flooring mill last Thursday night and did not open again 
until Monday morning. This holiday period is the first time 
that the mill has been closed since January 1. The com- 
pany, which is enjoying Detroit's building boom to its full- 
est extent, finds it impossible to keep up with orders. 

Arthur L. Holmes, of the Arthur L. Holmes Lumber 
Company, and Henry Otis, treasurer of the Detroit Lumber 
Company, have been appointed on the first board of the new 
transportation bureau recently established in connection 
with the Detroit Builders & Traders’ Exchange. 

Following lumber cargoes were discharged in Detroit re- 
cently: 750,000 feet of pine, hemlock and tamarack, De- 
troit Lumber Company; 900,000 feet of hemlock and pine, 
C. W. Kotcher; cedar lumber, Lowrie & Robinson; 500,000 
feet of elm, Brownlee Company; 800,000 feet of hemlock, 
Brownlee Company; 200,000 feet of norway pine, Detroit 
Lumber Company: 450,000 feet of pine and hemlock, John 
Beyster ; 500,000 feet of norway and white pine, Brownlee 
Company. 

BAP BLL I III IF 


WOOD BLOCK FAVORED IN SAVANNAH. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 10.—Creosoted wood block is to 
be used extensively as a paving material in Savannah in 
‘the future. KE. R. Conant, city engineer, has just com- 
pleted a tour of other cities of similar climatic condi- 
tion using wood block, and has submitted a report in 
which he recommends to council that this material is the 
cheapest and best for the purpose. There is no doubt 
that this report will be adopted. Bids have been asked 
for 17,000 cubie yards of paving to be put down at 
once. The material specified is wood block and asphalt. 
There is already a great deal of asphalt paving in 
Savannah, but creosoted wood has heretofore never been 
tried. The bids will be opened and the contracts 
awarded at an early date. Engineer Conant believes that 
wood treated with creosote will answer every purpose 
as a paving material. 
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Business Satisfactory Due to Extensive Building Oper- 
ations—Hardwood Market Strong, Maple, Birch and 
Basswood Being in Leading Demand. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 8.—While signs of the usual 
mid-summer dullness are evident in the local lumber 
trade, business is satisfactory and even somewhat better 
than that received a year ago at this time. This is due 
largely to the fact that general building operations are 
somewhat more extensive than a year ago. Crop pros- 
pects in this section of the Northwest are so favorable 
that farmers and people in the smaller cities and towns 
confident of the 


are future and are going ahead with 
building plans. 
Last year eclipsed all previous building reeords in 


Milwaukee, with a total expenditure of $15,257,152. 'This 


year, however, promises to exceed this amount to the extent 
of at least $2.000,000. Permits issued for the first six 
months of 1913 represented an expenditure of $6,225,069 


and the building inspector believes that the amount of “puild- 
ing now being planned will carry the total for the year well 
beyond the $17,000,000 mark. For each month of 1913, 
with the exception of June, the building records show an 
increase of from $100,000 to $300,000. -A feature in this 
year’s building operations is the number of large apartment 
houses being erected, among them a sixty-apartment house 
at Biddle and Marshall Streets, owned by the Builders’ In- 
vestment Company and costing $185,000: a thirty-six apart- 


ment building on Grand Avenue near Twenty-first Street, 
being erected for Alonzo Pawling, and a twenty-four apart- 
ment building on Fourteenth Street near Grand Avenue for 
J. Zartner. that will cost $46,000. 

Prices in the local hardwood market are holding up so 
strong that buyers are inclined to hold off and place orders 
only for their immediate wants. Business is fairly good, 
however, as stocks in consumers’ hands are unusually low 
Wholesalers and manufacturers seem confident of future 


business and they say that there will be no weakening of 
the market. Some of the local consumers are still busy 
with their mid-summer inventories and this tends to curtail 
demand to a certain extent. Maple, birch and low-grade 
basswood are still in leading demand. 

Trade in hemlock is holding up fairly well, although the 
volume of orders being placed is not quite as large as earlier 
in the year. Prices are holding steady. Yellow pine is sell- 
ing well, although there seems to be considerable competi- 
tion for business just at this time. 


A CORRECTION. 


The Milwaukee correspondent in the June 21 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN mentioned a shipment of 
some equipment to Hongkong, China, and an error was 
made in giving credit. The shipment contained a quan- 
tity of three-wheeled, self-tracking lumber carts and was 
made by the A. Streich & Bro, Company, of Oshkosh. 
A feature of these carts is that they may be sed 
separately or in the form of a train by coupling several 
of them together. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Birch Culls Scarce and Manufacturers Are Demanding 
Maple Culls—Hemlock Being Taken in Lieu of Fine 
—Forest Fires Disastrous. 


MARINETTE, WIs., July 8.—Sharp calls for birch culls 


for box material featured the market this week and 
birch culls are so scaree that the trade is turning to 
maple culls also. Prices are up a bit as a result of 


much inquiry on hardwood culls. Better grades of hard- 
wood continue to move but buying is for ready use only 
in most instances. Prices show little change. 

Where the retailers can not get yellow pine they are 
buying hemlock freely. Prices are not as desirable as 
they might be but they are better than the millmen ex- 
pected they would be at this time. Retailers who can 
not get yellow pine and have to resort to hemlock are 
willing to pay quoted prices and hence the movement of 
hemlock is good. 

Cedar shingles are moving very freely and prices are 
good. As is usual at’ this time of year both posts and 
poles are a bit dull. All grades of pine except shop 
lumber are being called for at good quotations. 

Rail shipments are heavier than for some time but 
the shipments from Marinette-Menominee by water dur- 
ing the last week have been light. The tug Satisfaction 
with the barge Levi Grant brought in 20,000 cedar posts 
from Ford River for the Republic Cedar Company and 
the steamer W. J. Carter took 210,000 feet of lumber to 
Chicago during the week. 

Forest fires broke out this week in the cuttings of the 
Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Company, near New- 
berry, Mich. Over 2,000,000 feet of logs’ and thousands 


of cords of wood were in the path of the flames. F. J. 
Park, fire warden for the Northern Forest Protective As- 
sociation, took charge of the fight against the flames. 
When a party of Polish laborers refused to help in the 
work against the fire Mr. Park took the leader by the 
neck and mopped the earth with him, afterward order- 
ing him sent to jail. The fellow than changed his mind 
about refusing to lend a hand and the entire crew helped 
fight the flames until they were under control. Due to 
the active work the loss to Lake Superior Company will 


be small. 


Much summer logging is being done in Marquette County 


in upper Michigan. The biggest operations are being 
earried on by the Lake Independence Lumber Company. of 
Lake Independence. In the town of Powell, Marquette 


County, that company is operating eight camps employing 


500 men and many more men would be emploved if they 
could be secured. <All of the companies operating summer 


camps complain of not being able to get woodsmen even at 
topnotch wages. Besides its own operations the Lake Inde- 
pendence company has several jobbers at work who _ will 
make heavy cuts this summer and Norton Bros.. of Mar- 
quette, will cut between 60,000,000 and 70.000,000 feet for 
the same company. The Lake Independence company pur- 
chased the Norton holdings about a year ago and has also 
been making other extensive purchases from time to time. 
The new mill of the company at Lake Independence will 
be in a few weeks, it is expected. 
of Marquette, if getting out 
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timber for Snyder & Brown, of Marquette, at 
Mich. Charles Hibbard & Son are operating in 

County at Pequaming and will cut 20,000,000 feet. 
camps with 150 men are at work on the job. 

K. Stack & Sons, of Escanaba, are planning 
erect a big two band sawmill at Pike Lake on the 
line just north of Manistique, Mich., and not far 
Trout Lake. The company has big timber holdings 
and probably will build a lumber village. Besides the mill 
the concern expects to construct a large company board- 
ing house and it is said 50 cottages will be erected for 
laborers. 

Work has been started rebuilding 
White Marble Lime Company, of 
was destroyed by fire last spring. 
about the same size as the old one 
same number of hands. 

The statement made last week that 
ting in white pine from northern holdings 
are not manufacturing much in Marinette 
in late years is in error. The 
pany, of Marinette, alone is sawing 
pine this year and with the cut of the N. Ludington Com- 
pany, of Marinette, and the Spies-Thompson Company. 
of Menominee, besides the smaller cuts of other companies, 
the total amount sawed this season will be 75,000,000 feet 
or more. Marinette and Menominee are still in the lead 
in the manufacture of white pine and the local lumbermen 
say it will remain a white pine center for many years. 

The float of Finch Bros., at Superior, representing 
lumber industry from the woods to the finished products, 
won the first award in the Fourth of July parade. The 
wagons of the company carried everything from a genuine 
lumber camp on wheels to a small home built of manufac- 
tured products of the Finch Bros.’ mill. 

The Sawver-Goodman Company, cf Marinette, 
a very fine display in the Marinette parade 
No awards were made for floats in that 
parade but the good showing made by the company was 
very generally remarked upon. <A big white pine log was on 
the first wagon and succeeding wagons carried loads show- 
ing some of the different products of the company’s mills. 
er 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., July 8.—The Schroeder Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ashland, has been obliged to close nights, on 
account of the scarcity of labor. The company is operat- 
ing two camps on Stockton Island, and has two tugs 
getting rafts on the north shore, in addition to the 
large force of men employed in the local vards. A 
number of men were sent over to Stockton Island and 
there is a constant demand-for more men there, as many 
of the transients who are employed in the camps are 
quitting. The company has more orders than it ean fill. 

The sawmill of Kopplin & Koppiin started cutting 
logs this week, and will continue to operate until the 
stock of logs on hand, several hundred thousand feet, 
are manufactured. 

A party of Chicago men arrived in this vicinity this 
week and left in autos provided for them for Bayfield 
County, where they will look over the Hines tract re- 
cently placed on the market, and in all probability they 
will become heavily interested. In the party are T. J. 
McNulty, Ed Egan, John Egan, E. F. MeNaughton, 
J. C. Beekham, Mark Madden, M. S. Madden, of Chi- 
cago; A. C. Stephen, of Scales Mound, Ill., and Louis 
Platt, of Blue Island, Tl. 
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IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIs., July 7—The hardwood and hem- 
lock market.is in good shape, though money is scarce. 
No one seems to be the least worried about it, however, 
and the prospect of good crops is holding prices firm. 
There has been a complete cessation of shipments for a 
few days, before and following July 4, but activity has 
been resumed and lumber is being loaded out. While the 
salesmen are all off the road this week they expect to 
get out again in a week or 10 days to take advantage of 
the resumption of trade that generally follows inventory 
time, June 30. 

The demand for lumber is dull, as all expected it would 
be, and many of the lumbermen have seized the oppor- 
tunity to take a few days’ vacation and enjoy themselves. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 














Sales Managers Representing Coast Houses Disposed 
Not to Crowd Customers for Orders—Outlook for 
Fall Business Excellent. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 8.—Salesmen representing 
northern pine mills, also concerns of the Inland Empire 
and the west coast, came in for a Fourth of July vaca- 
tion, and almost without exception they will remain for 
a week or two weeks. The situation is such that sales 
managers do not feel like crowding customers to buy. 
They are not making any special effort to sell, although 
demand is light. Recalling former experiences the pine 
men expect to make a great deal more than interest on 
their lumber by holding on for the fall and spring trade. 
Orders on hand in most cases are light, and they are com- 
ing in slowly, but the general outlook is for good fall 
business in the Northwest, as a good average small grain 
crop is to be marketed at fair prices, and the corn crop 
promises to be heavy. Some of the west coast mills and 
selling agencies are making an effort to sell lumber, and 
prices on fir are somewhat demoralized, but not many 
sales seem to come from this effort. 

The State surveyor general of logs and lumber reports 
159,931 logs sez iled at Minneapolis for the local mills, 
measuring 9, 541,840 feet. The scale at St. Paul, where 
some logs are being assembled in rafts for down river mills, 
was 43,013 logs—2.602,610 feet. 

William Catlin; sales manager 
Company, Sandpoint, Idaho, 
east. and conferred with J. 
resentative. : 

P. M. Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, Potlatch, Idaho, spent a day here last week with 
C. E. Isenberger, eastern representative. and went on from 
Minneapolis to Chicago and points farther east. 

M. L. Todd, of the Crescent Lumber Company, 


of the Humbird Lumber 
was here last week on his way 
A. MecCampbell, local sales rep- 


Kansas 








Silo Lumber and 
Silo Supplies 


We will sell the Retail Lumber Dealer 
Silo Lumber, a Patented Silo Door, 
Bands, Rods, Lugs, Anchorage—all 


Silo Supplies at 
Manufacturers’ Prices 








They put the retailer into the silo 
business for a small investment. 


Write us now for exclusive territory. 


THE GREENVILLE LUMBER CO. Greeaville, tl 














Fhe Kingston Car Door ‘Roller, $4.50 GUARANTEE. 


Careful attention 
to all the details 
of manufacture 
together with the 
fact that the ma- 
terials used are of 
the best, enables 
me to fully guar- 
antee these tools. 
Should they 
prove unsatisfac- 
tory in doing the 
work they are in- 
tended for I will 
refund the pur- 
chase price. 


J. C. KINGSTON, 


168 Fargo Ave. BUFFALO. N. Y. 





NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of all kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER 7'=S,2R!°ce timers 


PILING and POLES. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 
HOUSTON, TEX. TEXARKANA, ARK. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





We Can Ship Immediately 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods. 


Perkins Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














DUDLEY LUMBER CoO. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Mills: Bayfield County, Wis. 


HARDWOODS 


Write us for delivered prices. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. Grand Rapids, Mich, 








Largest 

Assorted Stock 
of NORTHERN 
and SOUTHERN 


IN MICHIGAN. 
Also large stocks 
at Northern and 
Southern points. 








l The Wolf - Lockwood 
Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


MILLS: 
Northland Lumber Co. 
lL GREEN BAY, WIS. 





Main Office and Yard, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Cc. C. FOLLMER & CO. 


Wisconsin Hemlock and Hardwood 
White and Red Cedar Shingles 


GRAND RAPIDS, - - MICHIGAN 








G. N. Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 
and Fir Lumber 


Eastern Office, 
Mich. Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Western Office, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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South Texas Lumber Company 


AND 


West Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Timber and Lath 





Annual Production, 100,000,000 Ft. 

















Carter Bldg... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. A trade winner 
for dealers who have repu- 
tations to sustain. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 








WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 





bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


ELLIJAY, GEORGIA, 


Address all correspondence to — 


















‘uR LUMBER COMPANY. 





aS 


Dyal-Upchurch Building, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Dressed Yellow Pine and Cypress 
and Shingles 
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Steam and Smoke Dried Lumber—suited to 
demands of the yard trade Prices on request 


SPARKMAN MILL & LUMBER CO., _ Little Rock, Ark. 


ie TIMBER : "is plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there: 









Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
Cypress Poplar sh 

te Oak Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Post Oak Sycamore Locust 
Hicko ech Maple 
Red Cedar Birch Wild Cherry 
Black Walnut Hackberry 

Best Reached by the 
Write to C. L. STONE, 


Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri-Pacific Building, 
ST.LOUIS, MO., 
for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 











LUMBER SHED MetL. Saley’slatest book. 176 pages 
CONSTRUCTION of lumber shed plans, views, shed and 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 
of shed construction. Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


City, Mo., and Mrs. Todd, were in Minneapolis in the course 
of a short vacation trip. 

H. L. Herrick, wholesale lumberman of Spokane, Wash., 
was in Minneapolis last week interviewing lumbermen, after 
- — business trip to the East. He left for home 
friday. 

C. M. McCoy, local wholesale dealer in west coast lumber, 
left last week for an extended trip to producing centers. 

Among the retail lumbermen in this market, most of 
them to place orders for stock, within the last few days have 
been A. J. Martin, Bloomer, Wis.; A. H. Fett, of the Whit- 
tier-Fett Lumber Company, Timber Lake, S. D.; 8S. M. Lin- 
coln, with F. M. Slagle & Co., Alton, Iowa; H. M. Orlady, 
Durand, Wis., and E. B. Chaudoin, manager of the C. W. 
Chapman Lumber Company, Riceville, Iowa. 

Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, left 
last week for the west coast, accompanied by his family. 
They expect to remain about a month and will make the 
tour partly a pleasure trip, though Mr. Waite will devote 
some time to his business interests in the far West. 

White pine timbers of a size no longer manufactured from 
that wood are being removed by a wrecking crew from old 
buildings the removal of which will make room for the new 
Gateway Park. Joists 4 by 14 inches and 26 feet long 
have been taken out, and other dimensions found are 3 by 
14 inches, 16 feet long, 2 by 14, 26 feet long, and 8 by 8s, 
16 feet long. The timbers are sold readily and it is ex- 
pected that some of them will be resawed. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 
DuLutrH, MINN., July 8.—There was some selling of 
lumber in this market last week. Trades aggregating 
over 2,000,000 feet of 6- and 8-inch No. 2 boards were 


reported. Also 500,000 feet of 12-inch No. 3 boards was 
sold. This latter sale is regarded as quite encouraging 


as to that grade of lumber. Heretofore this season there 
has been very little demand for 12-inch No. 3s. 

Lumber cargoes are getting scarce, and it is learned 
that one of the larger fleets of lumber carriers has taken 
a contract for transporting pulpwood. However, a great 
deal of lumber will be moved down the Lakes this season, 
and the excess of lumber tonnage is not great. 

Six hundred and eighty-three building permits involv- 
ing estimated expenditure of $2,657,759 were issued in 
Duluth during the first half of the present year, as 
compared with 604 permits involving $1,048,048 for the 
corresponding period in 1912. If further evidence of 
prosperity and growth were needed it may be stated that 
Duluth bank clearings during the first half of this year 
totaled $92,297,363.54, as compared with $73,008,606.75 
for the same period last year, a gain of $19,288,756.79. 

A thriving suburb of Duluth is growing up at the 
plant which the steel corporation is erecting on Spirit 
Lake, St. Louis River. The name of the town is Gary. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 











Timberman Takes Exception to Newspaper Article 
Regarding Standing Timber Estimates—New Mill 
Project—Damage Claim Filed. 


VANCOUVER, B. €., July 7.—H. D. Blackford, timber- 
man of this city, takes exception to an article printed 
in some of the leading provincial papers regarding 
standing timber in British Columbia. The article stated 
that there are 300,000,000,000 feet of timber in this 
Province, while he contends that not more than 10 per- 
cent of the amount mentioned can be logged and marketed 
at prices that have obtained on the Pacific coast since 
the birth of the industry. The article further stated that 
the forests grow five times faster than the present yearly 
cut, and Mr. Blackford emphatically questions this, what 
he calls, startling information, He pointedly asks that 
if this is the case why so much money is spent on fire 
protection. The inference from Mr. Blackford’s letter is 
that these figures are worked out on some theoretical 
basis and practical knowledge is not applied. 

The Scarff Lumber Company, one of the principals of 
which C. W. Scarff, of Seattle, has bought 12,000 acres 
of timberlands at Powell Lake, and purposes to construct 
immediately a shingle mill. The company has a shingle 
mill operating at Blaine, Wash. 

The Emerson Lumber Company has filed a writ against 
Price Ellison, minister of finance of the provincial Gov- 
ernment, and Andrew and Charles Haslam. Mr. Ellison 
at one time was chief timber inspector at Vancouver. 
The claim is for $60,000 damages for alleged trespass and 
for alleged wrongful interference with the plaintiff’s log- 
ging operations on Eden Island. The allegation made by 
the company, based on action taken by the Government 
two years ago, is that logs were seized on the ground 
that they were being prepared for exportation to the 
United States contrary to statutes, when, according to 
the company’s contention, such preparation was not be- 
ing made. 

The Blue Funnel liner Ajax, which this month began 
a freight service between Pacific coast cities and the 
Orient, took on half a million feet of lumber at the Hast- 
ings mill for the outward trip. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. i 

WINNIPEG, MAN., July 7.—The lumber business, fairly 
active in the cities of western Canada, is still rather 
quiet in the country districts. The crops, however, are 
doing well, and there is more optimism in the trade. It 
is understood that stocks in the retail yards are moderate, 
and the mills expect a brisker movement of lumber in 
the near future. Business in general builders’ supplies 
compare favorably with that of a year ago, but does not 
show the increase that was expected. Values are said to 
be slightly easier in some cases, but no changes of im- 
portance have been announced. Collections are only 
fair, and in that respect very little improvement is ex- 
pected until the coming crop is marketed. 

Kerr & Adams, of Humboldt, Sask., are preparing to 
enlarge their woodworking plant. When this industry 
was started last year it was thought by the proprietors 
that its capacity would be sufficient for several years in 
that locality, but already they are unable to cope with the 
volume of orders. 

A feature at the forestry convention in Winnipeg this 
week is an exhibit of Manitoba timbers, showing blocks 
of white birch, Manitoba maple, tamarack, white and 


red pine, white and black spruce, burr oak, white cedar, 
soft elm, black ash and poplars. This is the first collec- 
tion of this kind ever made in the Province. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Dealers Inclined to Seek Commissions—Spruce Selling 
Well—Extensive Brush Fires Disastrous to Temis- 
kaming District. 


TORONTO, ONT., July 7.—Trade conditions have shown 
some improvement and retail dealers are buying more 
freely, with a disposition to depreciate prices and seek 
for concessions, The cheaper grades are moving freely 
from the yards. Hemlock is in request and although 
plentiful in most sizes there is a scarcity in the shorter 
lengths, 10-, 12- and 14-foot. White pine of good grades 
fer shop work is finding strong competition in the in- 
creasing importations of Idaho pine, which is coming in 
at low figures and finds a ready market for finishing 
and the manufacture of doors and sashes. In domestic 
lines 4- and 5-inch mill run white pine is in active de- 
mand, Spruce is selling well, with prices firm. Amer- 
ican inquiries have been more numerous lately, but orders 
have generally been small. Local building operations 
show a marked falling off as compared with the phenom- 
enal record of last year. 

The Canadian Railway Commission has adopted an 
amendment to the order in regard to railway fire protec- 
tion, limiting the extent of territory on each side of a rail- 
way track within which railway will be held responsible 
for fires to 300 feet. 

Extensive bush fires last week swept a large area in the 
Temiskaming district and destroyed many farmhouses and 
large quantities of timber. The village of Earlton was 
burned down and Cochrane and South Porcupine were 
saved with difficulty. At Earlton Potter's sawmill and 
Laflewis’ sawmill and a quantity of pulpwood were de- 
stroyed. At Jacksonboro, where the New Ontario Coloniza- 
tion Company has a clearing of several hundred acres, 
100,000 logs owned by the company were burned and the 
sawmill saved only by strenuous exertions. The com- 
pany’s loss is estimated at $30,000. The corduroy on 
nearly all the roads built by the provincial government last 
year was burned away. Of the spruce and pulp wood 
wiped out by the fire it is estimated that one-third be- 
longed to the Government and two-thirds privately. It 


ag impossible at latest accounts to estimate the extent of 
the loss, 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Large and Extensive Forest Fires Do Great Damage— 
Lumber Prices Steady—Stocks Nearly Depleted— 
Forest Protection Discussed. 

OrrTawa, ONT., July 8.—Ottawa firms are believed to 
have lost heavily in the huge forest fires that swept over 
large districts in northern Ontario last week. The fires 
have extended from Sudbury to Kenora, principally in 
the spruce and pulpwood districts, while the pine region 
has not suffered nearly so heavily. 

There has been practically no change in lumber prices 
in the Ottawa Valley of late. Manufacturers here say 
their stock is nearly all gone, a few lots of mill run being 
about the only kind left and all deals, mill culls, ete., having 
been sold. Both local and export trade are fairly good. 
There are more inquiries from South America, the export 
trade to which was rather dead for awhile, and business 
in that direction is expected to look up. Lumber is moving 
freely to England but to United States it is still very dull. 
Small dealers are living on a hand-to-mouth scale until the 
tariff is settled. Montreal is taking the lower grades freely 
from Ottawa manufacturers. 

A number of amendments to the 
railway commission relative to the protection of forests 
from railway fires were discussed between the commission, 
the railways and the conservation commission last week 
and approved. ‘The most important amendment and practi- 
cally the only one objected to by the railways was that 
limiting the extent of territory to 300 feet on either side 
of a railway track within which railways would be respon- 
sible for fires. The railways objected that this would be 
used by timber owners in damage suits but the commission 
considered it only limited a liability which might have 
hitherto been interpreted as indefinite. 

Vitale & Rothesay, of New York, forest engineers, have 
taken a contract to cruise the limits of the MacLaren Lum- 
ber Company on the Lievre. Julian E. Rothesay was in 
Ottawa en route to take up his work which will require 
the services of 40 men for a year and a half. There are 
between 2,600 and 2,700 square miles through which Mr. 
Rothesay will cruise and report as to the amounts and 
qualities of growth and reproduction and the quantity of 
lumber which may be cut at one time. One half of the 
limit is virgin timber. This is one of the largest contracts 
ever let for this kind of work, which is coming into favor 
in Canada. The Laurentide Company at Grand Mere, Que., 
for example, intends to plant up its waste lands as fast 
as stock can be raised and has found that, buying two-year- 
old stock, the total cost of planting has not exceeded $8 an 


original order of the 





acre. 

J. H. White, B. Sc. F., is making an investigation of con- 
ditions on the Crown lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, both within and outside of 
reserves, for the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa. Mr. 
White will ascertain what methods should be employed to 
deal properly with brush and to secure the best possible 
silvicultural practice. 





DRYING EXPERT ESTABLISHES OFFICES. 


Elmer E. Perkins, who for eight years has been asso- 
ciated with the A. H. Andrews Company, announces that 
he has severed his connection with that concern and has 
entered business on his own account. Mr. Perkins, whose 
offices are at 457-459 Monadnock Block, Chicago, will 
continue the mahufacture of drying apparatus under his 
own patents and will as heretofore act in the capacity of 
consulting engineer on matters relating to drying. [Ad- 
vertisement. | 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association has issued a 
bulletin calling attention to the importance of using 
shingle bands which are sufficiently strong for the pur- 
pose. Some years ago there was considerable trouble 


over the black iron band becoming weakened by rust and 
galvanized bands are now more frequently used. Later 
a corrugated band was introduced, but where bent over 
the band stick the corrugations flattened out and failure 
frequently occurred at this point, the corrugations add- 
ing no strength where most needed. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Movement of Lumber Large—Prices Too Low to Be 
Satisfactory—Lower Freight Rates in Prospect— 
Foreign Outlook Good. 

San Francisco, Cau., July 5.—Labor troubles still 
have depressing effect upon the business situation. While 
the movement of lumber from Pacific coast mills to the 
markets on both sides of the continent is large with 
prospects of an early increase in buying by San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles yards, the prices are far too low 
to be satisfactory from the millman’s standpoint. East- 
ern business is keeping up well on fir and California 
white pine. The foreign outlook is good and the charter 
market is still weakening, which means lower freight 
rates for loading later in the year. The volume of red- 
wood lumber produced is large, but prices are still much 
too low on green redwood for domestic shipments. 

The number of building contracts filed for record 
during last week was 28, representing a total investment 
in buildings of $592,000. This is a fair average for 
local building construction, exclusive of municipal and 
exposition structures. 

The city building inspection department reports that 
456 building permits were issued during June for a total 
valuation of $1,675,000, showing a slight increase as 
compared with the same period of last year. Private 
building operations during the first six months of the 
year aggregated $11,990,000. Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion buildings add $5,490,000 to these figures. 

The excavation for the foundation of the $3,000,000 
city hall is under way, and on July 9 the board of 
works will receive bids for the construction of the founda- 
tion of the edifice, the specifications for the foundation 
and concrete footings as prepared by the city hall 
architects having been approved by the board. It is 
estimated that this work will cost $48,000. 


Shipping News. 

The Hammond Lumber Company's new steel steamer 
Edyar H. Vance, which is the largest lumber schooner en- 
gaged in the coast trade, made its first appearance in San 
Francisco harbor last Wednesday. The Edgar H. Vance is 
308 feet long, 44 feet in beam and has a 22-foot hold and 
is capable of making 11 knots. The gross tonnage is 
2,521. It is the intention of the company to place the 
steamer on the run from Astoria to San Pedro. The vessel 
was constructed at Long Beach. It has no passenger ac- 
commodations, but will carry 2,500,000 foot of lumber. 

The new steamer Aroline of the Hill & Jerome Steamship 


Company was given its trial trip on the bay last Wednes- 
day. A large party of guests were aboard. The Aroline 


was constructed at the Union Iron Works, in this city, and 
has passenger accommodations for sixty. The steamer 
sailed for Portland on Thursday and every stateroom was 
taken. Many new ideas have been introduced and the 
finish of the staterooms is in mahogany. ‘The Aroline wil) 
be engaged in the coastwise lumber and freight carrying 
trade. The steamer has a capacity of 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The Hammond Lumber Company’s steamer General Hub- 
bard sailed for Mazatlan and Guaymas, Sunday, with 214,- 
256 feet, and 1,157 pieces of lumber, 15,000 railroad ties 
and 600 piles, valued at $14,274. The cargo was laden on 
Columbia River, the steamer having put in here for fuel. 
This shipment shows that business is being resumed in 
sa despite the revolution and there is more inquiry for 
umber. 

The schooner Fearless is engaged for lumber from the 
north Pacific to a direct port on the west coast of South 
America at 55s. Other charters include schooner Eapan- 


sion, lumber, Hastings Mills to Suva, 55s; Wilbert L. 
Smith, lumber, Grays Harbor to Callao, 57s 6d; Robert 


Searles, lumber, Columbia River to direct port in Chile 58s 
9d; Omega, lumber, Columbia River to direct port in Chile 
or Peru, 60s; A. B. Johnson. lumber, Columbia River to 
direct port in Chile or Peru, private terms. 

New Facilities at Scotia. 
meet conditions arising from the expected completion 
year of the Northwestern Pacific Railroad through 
San Francisco to Eureka, thus giving the redwood 
mills of Humboldt County for the first direct connection 
with the outside world, the Pacific Lumber Company, of 
this city, with sawmills at Scotia, in southern Humboldt 
County, propose to concentrate at Scotia most of the plan- 
ing mill and factor work now done at its plants at Oak- 
land and Wilmington. Much of its shipments of rough 
dry stock will also be made direct from the Scotia mills 
after the completion of the railroad. 

In order to get the facilities at Scotia in shape prepara- 
tory to the completion of the railroad the Pacific Lumber 
Company is building a factory, divided into three sections 
—a cutting department, planing mill and miscellaneous de- 
partment, having a capacity of 300,000 feet daily. The 
building is to cover 240 by 660 feet. Thirty dry kilns of 
tile construction are being built, which added to the eight 
now in operation, will have a total holding capacity of 
3,000,000 feet. These kilns with their loading and cooling 
platform will cover 380 by 600 feet. In connection with 
the dry kilns there will be a double deck sorting chain 
380 feet long for segregating stock to lengths, widths and 
grades, the lower deck for short stock and the upper deck 
for stock 10 feet and longer. 

The storage and shipping shed is 210 by 630 feet in size, 
40 feet high, with a holding capacity of 12,000,000 feet of 
rough dry stock and loading tracks to accommodate thirty 
ears. The air drying yard is 210 by 630 feet in size and 
has a holding capacity of 10,000.000 feet, which added to 
the electric crane storage facilities now in operation gives 
a total capacity of over 20,000,000 feet of green lumber 
for air drying. All lumber will be handled by electric mono- 
rail and crane systems throughout the operations, the unit 


To 
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plan being used, bringing the handling cost down to a 
minimum. Electric power is furnished by mixed steam 


turbine generators of 1,875 kilowatt capacity, using exhaust 
steam from the sawmill engines or live steam, or both if 
necessary. All machines are to be motor driven. When all 
its improvements are completed, the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany will be prepared to ship direct to the trade by rail 
—- the mills when the railroad is completed a year 
ence. 

Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


Advices from Redding are that the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Company is surveying a line of railroad from Bartle, 
the eastern terminus of the McCloud River Railroad in 
Fall River Valley, with Fall River Mills as the objective 
point. The surveyors are now in Dead Horse Canyon, six 
miles from Bartle, or half way to the head of Fall River 
Valley. It is twenty-three miles from Bartle to Fall River 
Mills. That the proposed railroad is not an extension for 
lumbering purposes of the McCloud River company is shown 





by the fact that the surveyors are now fully a mile be- 
yond the company’s timber, and are at work in the Thomas 
B. Walker timber belt. 

Oroville advices are that the exploitation of the hard- 
wood resources of Butte County upon an extensive sale 
will be started during the next few weeks, when a syndi- 
cate of lumbermen will install a large sawmill near Wood- 
leaf and begin cutting timber. Wisconsin capitalists have 
purchased 6.000 acres of cut-over timber land near Wood- 
leaf and Clipper Mills, 20 miles southeast of Oroville. They 
intend to clear the tract and place it under cultivation, 
later subdividing and colonizing. 

The temporary sawmill of the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany at Robbers Creek is cutting on an average of 45,000 
feet of lumber a day. Timber for the large permanent mill 
is being cut and the ground upon which it will be built 
is being cleared. The Walker interests will push construc- 
tion work and install machinery this season. 

The Boole Lumber Company of Springville, Cal., which 
took over the Dillonwood mills above Springville, has incor- 
porated for $10.000. The interested parties are Mr. Boole 
of Porterville, Iner W. Neilsen and Lewis H. Smith, of 
Fresno. 
The pole yard of the Western Electric Company at Point 
San Pablo, containing more than 7,000 telephone, tele- 
graph and trolley poles, was burned June 30. The loss is 
estimated at $70,000. The fire started in some dry grass 
near the yard. 

District Forester Dubois has a map of California in his 
office on which the location of every forest fire that has oc- 
curred in the State this vear is marked with a white, black 
or red pin. A white pin signifies a fire that was extinguished 
before it had spread over more than a quarter of an acre 
of ground: a black pin stands for a fire that burned over 
betwen a quarter of an acre and ten acres; and a red pin 
means a fire that has burned over more than ten acres. 
New pins are stuck in the map every Wednesday night, 
when the weekly fire reports from all the national forests 
in California are received at the district office. 

On Wednesdav night of last week the map contained 
only seventy white pins, thirty black ones and fourteen red 
pins. The largest fire reported on the California forests 
this season burned over about 640 acres on the Kern Na- 
tional Forest earlv this month. It occurred on the Page 


Range, skirting Walker’s Creck. east of Bakersfield, but 
damage to mercantile timber was very small. 
July 1, amid imposing military ceremonies Dr. Lauro 


Muller, ambassador from Brazil. dedicated the site of Bra- 
zil’s great pavilion at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. The entire military forces of the Presidio were 
turned ont for dress parade and passed in review in honor 
of the distinguished diplomat and his staff. As the party 
entered the reservation a salute was fired. There were 
many thousands of spectators. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


First Log Raft of Season Arrives—Lumbermen Seek 
Wharf Site—Building Permits Show Increase—Ship- 
ping Activities. 

San Dieco, Cau., July 7.—The first log raft of the 
season, consigned to the Benson Lumber Comnany, ar- 
rived in port a day or two ago from the Columbia River. 
It was about 800 feet long and contained approximately 
5,000,000 feet of lumber. There will be at least two 
more rafts during the summer for the same comnanv. 

A. B. Hammond, of San Diego, president of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company, and H. W. McLeod, Los An- 
geles manager, were in this city last week. looking over 
available snace for the location of a wharf and vard, with 
a contemplated exnenditure of from $200.000 to $&300.000. 
President Hammond intimated that he would ask the com- 
mon council for a franchise within the next few weeks. 

At_a bond election held Tuesday the qvestion of an issue 
of $850.C00 to complete the Panama-California Exposition 
was carried by a vote of 9.833 in favor and onlv 613 
against the nronosition. The result of the election insures 
ranid completion of the work under way. 

Ruilding permits for the six months ending June 30 
showed a total valuation of $4.291.613. as against $4.085.- 
878 for the same period in 1912. an increase of 5 nercent. 
June, however, showed an increase of 51.5 pereent over 
June. 1912, the totals heine $1.092.000 and $675,278 re- 
spectivelv. All lines of bnilding continne verv active. 

Récent arrivals for loeal vards have ineluded the Bove- 
doin from Eureka with 278.281 feet of lumber for the San 
Diego Lumber Comnanyv and 28.000 feet for the Bensons: 
the Caanar from Port Casnar with 230.000 feet for the 
Winchell and Western Tumber comnanies and 4.700 ties 
for the Santa Fe: the Mandalay from Crescent Citv with 
109 000 feet for the Western: the Sneedirell from Coos Rav 
with 60 pilings and 4.000 cedar ties: the Newhera with 
12.000 ties for the Santa Fe: the Yosemite from Portland 
and St. Helens with 90.000 feet for the McCormicks and 
150 000 feet for the Bensons: the Mamweema from Aberdeen 
with 540.000 feet for the San Dieoo Tumbher Comnanv: the 
Willamette from Fverett with 409,000 feet of flooring for 
the MeCormick and Western vards: the James 8S. Hiaains 
from Fort Brage with 125.000 feet for the Russ and Me- 
Cormick companies: the Olirer .J. Olson from Seattle and 
Tacoma with 1.150 niling and 250.000 feet of Inmber. the 
Jatter for the Rensons: the Alcatraz from Greenwood with 
160.000 feet of redwood for the Russ vard: the Virainia, 
the Oniralt and the Klamath with a total of 1.660.000 feet 
for the McCormick. Buchanan. Western and Russ comnanies., 

The Victoria, sailing to Mexican norts. took down 30,000 
feet of lumber to Ensenada on its last trip. 





LOS ANGELES HARBOR LUMBER NOTES. 


San Pepro. Cau., July 5.—The Georae W. Fenwick 
last week brought in for the Hammond Lumber Comnany 
the two largest timhers that have ever come into this 
port. They were 110 feet long, 4 feet 10 at the butt. 
and 3 feet & at the small end. Thev contained annroxi- 
mately 22.009 feet of lumber each. and weirhed ahont 40 
tons each. Thev are for the Standard-American Dredging 
Comnanyv. to be used for dredger “snuds.” and the unusual 
size is hecause of the trouble the company has had in the 
breakage of snvds in the onter harbor. 

The hi¢ steel lumber schooner Edirard H. Vanee finished 
its trvouts last Saturday, and Sundav morning left for the 
Columbia River to take on its first load for its owners, 
the Hammond T.umber Comnany. -.It is the largest lumber 
earrier ever built on the Pacific coast. having been turned 
out by the Craig Shinbuilding Comnanv at Long Beach. It 
has a carrving canacity of 2.500.000 feet. : 

The new Federal regulation reaniring all shins carrying 
50 or more peonle. crew or nassengers, or both. to carrv 
wireless. went into effect todav, but it will affect but few 
shins in the lumber trade ontside those carrving passen- 
— and they carry wireless now, almost without excep- 

on, 

The threemasted schooner Louise, owned bv the Kerchoff- 
Kuzner Lumber Comnany. came into nort June 30 with its 
flag at balfmast. and renorted that Cantain Adolph Ander- 
son had been lost overboard on Saturday, June 28. The 
accident ocevrred at a point about 70 miles off San Miguel 
island, outside the Santa Barbara channel. 








LOUISIANA 


Our mills produce, and we 
market as much 


Genuine 
Louisiana 
Red Cypress 


as all other concerns combined. 
250,000,000 FEET 


constantly in stock. Thousands of satisfied 
customers appreciate the advantage access 
to such large stocks gives them. Why not 
come to headquarters and get the best? 


Shipment by Rail or Sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N, SNELL, 
Sec’y. and Gen’l. Mgr. 





Hibernia Bidg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Cable Address, “Ked Cypress” 2 











E. A. Mercadal || White and Red Oak, 
Audubon Bldg., Ash, Red Gum, 


MILL:—PALMETTO, LA. 
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Good Openings 


; The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points onthe COT- 
‘TON BELT ROUT Eoffer special inducements for the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

‘The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 














VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contencs of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20-——40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales ete. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. “"303.%" 


Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 


= REDWOOD 


do not fail to send us your inquiries. We have the very best 
stock and the very lowest prices. Prompt all rail shipment. 
We have at all times a full line of Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles in transit. Send usa trial order and let us convince 
you that we ship the very best grades. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo. 






















G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas* 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 








— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — | BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber P a. 
. © Je ° eon 'e 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles Seattle, Washington. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles a 
Celebrated ** Weed Quality ” Salt Lake City, Utah 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 
Southwestern Sales Office : General Office: 
647 Brandeis Building, | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Omaha, Nebraska. uilding. 












W.E. THOMAS LUMBER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


YELLOW PINE, FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, 

RED CEDAR SHINGLES, WHITE PINE DOORS & SASH, 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD, RED & WHITE CEDAR POSTS, 
CYPRESS, OAK, PORCH COLUMNS. 





Representing ONLY the Best Mills. W. A. ANDERSON, Sales Mgr. 
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THE CONNECTING LINK 


Between the Manufacturer and Retailer. 
THAT’S OUR BUSINESS TRY US. 


Thos. S. Dennis & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 














For Quality 


YELLOW PINE, WESTERN PINE, 
OAK AND FENCE POSTS 


We are in position to satisfy you. 


CRESCENT LUMBER CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


H. H. Hutchinson. 






J. F. Jamison. 








J. M. 


ernardin Lumber Company 





LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


KANSAS CITY, 








MISSOURI. 
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li You are Concerned 


In the making or selling of lum- 
ber, there is many a laugh await- 
ing you in 


“Reoawed Fables 


By Douglas Malloch 
The philosophy and wit of the lumber 
business are here contained. If a lum- 
berman’s library consisted of but one 
book, this should be the book. 
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$1.00 Postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
| 431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO . 























AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Demand and Prices Temporarily Depressed—Record 
Breaking Crops Presage Early and Thorough Im- 
provement—Business Changes of Note. 

Houston, TEX., July 7.—Lumber offices generally were 
closed from Thursday night to Monday morning, and this 
has been an unusually quiet week in lumber circles 
generally. Some improvement is noted in demand, in- 
quiries being more numerous than has been the case 
until just recently, and if there has been any change in 
the price situation at all values have slipped a little, 
though a few concerns still hold steadfastly for better 
prices than are obtained for most of the lumber sold. 
The aksolute impossibility of doing business in the in- 
terior of Mexico, which euts off from the Texas- 
Louisiana mills one of their largest and best sources of 
demand, the continued stagnation in demand for railroad 
construction material and the dullness in the export trade 
for the last sixty days, with almost complete cessation 
of coastwise business to be reckoned with, have circum- 
scribed materially the territory from which the mills 
could reasonably expect to derive much business, as a 
result of which the Texas market has had to bear the 
brunt of the burden; and right nobly it has responded to 
the unusual demands made upon it. In fact, a very large 
amount of lumber has been bought and consumed in 
Texas this year and at no time was buying not in prog- 
ress, but so many mills have looked to this market for 
disposition of their products that values have been con- 
tinually forced down until the buyers themselves have 
become very much dissatisfied with the situation and 
urged manufacturers to put a stop to the demoralization 
and restore values to a more stable basis, where business 
will be much more satisfactory to all concerned. Many 
really believe that the turn is at hand and that values 
will soon begin to advance. If the dealers can be con- 
vinced that the manufacturers are in earnest and that 
the market has advanced a dollar or two, with a prospect 
of going higher, the buying will be of even 
amount than at any other time this year. Up to this 
time the bulk of the buying has been for immediate 
consumption, but the assurance of tremendous crops and 
the approach of the harvest season make it imperative 
for the yards to begin to stock up more freely. 

Crops and Car Shortage. 

In Texas the crop situation could hardly be improved 
upon. Every letter-from a traveling salesman contains 
a glowing report of crop conditions and every lumber- 
man returning to Houston after a trip out into the 
State gives an enthusiastic account of the magnificent 
crops, that are bound to create a big demand for lumber 
and to make the entire country more prosperous. True, 
in some sections of Texas last week unprecedented floods 
did tremendous damage to the growing crops and caused 
losses that will run into the millions, but Texas is a 
big State and these losses will be more than made up 
by the increased yield in other sections made sure by the 
rains. Among lumbermen who have recently been out 
through central, north and west Texas are J. M. Rock- 
well, of Rockwell Bros. Company, line yard dealer, and 
H. S. Boykin, general sales manager for the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company of Texas, and both gentlemen 
give glowing accounts of the crops seen on their trip. 
A bigger oats crop has never been harvested than is 
now going to market from some sections of the State, 
the corn crop is reported as now being made and will 
vield more abundantly in some sections than ever before. 
The cotton crop is somewhat late and, since the recent 
rains, the boll weevils are busy in some parts of the 
State, but notwithstanding these conditions one of the 
biggest cotton crops in history is confidently expected. 
In fact, at Galveston, where more than 3.000,000 bales of 
cotton were handled last season, arrangements are being 
made to handle during the coming season more than 
4,000,000 bales. With all these heavy crops assured and 
arrangements perfected enabling farmers to secure an 
ample supply of 6 percent money in case it becomes 
necessary to hold their cotton for a better market, no 
reason is evident for looking for anything but a most 
prosperous fall and winter season for the lumber trade. 

Of course, these big crops portend a stringent car 
shortage in the fall and lumber manufacturers are get- 
ting restive already as they think of the probable diffi- 
culties in trying to make prompt deliveries on -orders 
that could be nicely filled now. if buyers would place 
their fall requisitions at this time. Lumbermen return; 
ing from the North and West make the same encouraging 
renorts of crop conditions.that are brought from Texas 
and everything points to a splendid demand for lumber, 
which ought to begin making itself felt within the next 
fortnight, from that time growing steadily stronger. 

Outside of a shutdown for the Fourth of Julv.the mills 
in this territory, with few exceptions, are in full opera- 
tion and they will go into the fall season with larger and 
better assorted stocks than at any other time since the 
first of the year. 

Railroad Demand and Building Activity. 

The railroad situation is not at all favorable and little 
new business of that kind is being booked by the mills. 
The troubles that have gathered about the Frisco Lines, 
which have been among the largest buyers from the yel- 
low pine mills, have put a damper on that business that 
is felt generally throughout. the lumber manufacturing 
district. It had heen hoped that the Texas and Louisi- 
ana lines of the Frisco would not be involved .in the 
financial troubles of the parent lines, but this hope was 
dissolved when Frank Andrews, of Houston, was ap- 


greater 


pointed receiver for the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
line; A. D. Lightner, of New Orleans, temporary re- 
ceiver for the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico line, and 
Avery H. Turner, of Amarillo, and George H. Schleyer, 
ot Fort Worth, were appointed receivers for the three 
north Texas lines of the Frisco. Receivers have not yet 
been appointed for the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
and Orange & Northwestern lines, but it is understood 
that they, too, will go into a receivership within a few 
days. Extensive improvements had been planned for 
the Brownsville lines which would have consumed a large 
amount of construction material, but whether these im- 
provements will be made is a matter of conjecture. Not- 
withstanding the Friseo’s financial troubles and the 
uneasiness felt generally over the railroad situation, 
during the last month one railroad and one interurban 
line were completed in Texas, adding thirty-seven miles 
to the railroad mileage of the State, and now under con- 
struction in the State are 318 miles of steam lines and 
426 miles of electric lines. 

In the larger cities of Texas all building records were 
broken during June and indications are of a continuance 
of this activity. The building permits for the leading 
cities of the State during June totaled $2,810,460, while 
for the six months ending June 30 the permits for the 
nine larger cities amounted to $13,951,107, of this 
amount Dallas having $5,123,565, with Houston second 
with a total of $2,878,601. It is this unusual building 
activity in the cities that has saved the lumber industry 
from a complete demoralization and which will be of 
immense help in aiding the industry to resume its former 
position. 


Export Demand and Coastwise Business. 

Some improvement continues in the demand for export 
material, but values have not made any advances; in fact, 
instances have been noted of exceedingly low prices made 
on timber schedules. One schedule of 1,000,000 feet of 
30-foot average timber was sold recently for $17.50 at 
the port, while, on the other hand, another similar 
schedule which was offered to a mill in this section at 
$18.25 was turned down because the price was not suffi- 
ciently attractive; so in export material as well as in 
yard stock the price seems to be governed somewhat by 
the anxiety of the manufacturer to fill his order files and 
keep the saws humming It is freely predicted, how- 
ever, that values on export material will advance mate- 
rially within the next thirty to sixty davs and that busi- 
ness will begin to assume its former activity. 

Coastwise demand, too, is in the depths and is show- 
ing little present activity, though manufacturers believe 
that this is but a temporary condition that will be fol- 
lowed a little later by an exceedingly active demand. 


Personal and General. 


In order to handle the big business from the East more 
expeditiously and satisfactorily, the Kirby Lumber Company, 
of Houston, will, on July 15, open an eastern sales office at 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Harry S. LaFond 
will be manager of the New York office, with Lee Carothers, 
formerly in charge of the St. Louis office of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company, as secretary and assistant manager. This ar- 
rangement was consummated recently by B. F. Bonner, gen- 
eral manager, and John W. Cadler, general sales manager 
of the Kirby Lumber Company, they having made a trip to 
New York for that purpose. Succeeding Lee Carothers in 
charge of the St. Louis office of the Kirby Lumber Company 
will be V. M. Lacey, who up to July 1 was a special repre- 
sentative of the Continental Lumber Company, of Houston, 
and one of the strongest members of that selling organiza- 
tion. Mr. Lacey is thoroughly acquainted with the trade 
in St. Louis territory and will make a valuable man for 
the Kirby company. 

John M. Proctor, who has conducted a wholesale and 
commission business in Houston, July 1 entered the employ 
of the Continental Lumber Company, succeeding V. M. Lacey 
with that concern. John Proctor is one of the brightest of 
the younger men engaged in the lumber trade in this terri- 
tory and will be a valuable addition to the sales force of 
the Continental Lumber Company, which has always been 
noted for having the strongest men connected with its 
sales organization that could be found. 

The Southland Lumber Company, an auxiliary line yard 
concern owned by the Continental Lumber Company, recently 
opened a lumber yard at Shiner, Tex., with A. C. Bauer as 
manager, and is reported to have made a deal for the pur- 
chase of the yards of the Knox Lumber Company at Kings- 
ville and Mission, in the Brownsville country. 

The plant of the R. W..Wier Lumber Company at Texla, 
Tex., recently acquired by the Orange County Lumber Com- 
pany, another Continental Lumber Company proposition, is 
undergoing a thorough overhauling and renovation and is 
expected to be ready for operation again about July 15. The 
dry kilns are being considerably improved and enlarged to 
handle a larger amount of lumber daily. 

The Boynton Lumber Company, which recently cut out its 
holdings and quit business at Logtown, Tex., near Kirbyville, 
is preparing to enter actively into the manufacturing busi- 
ness again, and is erecting a mill at White City, Tex. The 
mill will be built and operated under the name of the Irish 
Jayou Lumber Company, with A. L. Boynton as manager. 
The company has acquired 50,000,000 feet of timber at the 
new location. with about 50,000.000 feet more available. 
The new mill will be modern and up-to-date in every par- 
ticular. 

A recent visitor to Houston was EF. C. 


Kelly. who is con- 
nected with the J. F. 


Grant Lumber Company's yard at 
srvan, Tex. He is enthusiastic over crop conditions in his 
territory and says while there has been no dull season with 
his company this year at any time, it expects even better 
business during the fall as a result of the unusually heavy 
crops of all kinds. 

Dr. J. D. Butler. president of the Alexander Gilmer Lum- 
ber Company, of Remlig, and John Adams, manager of the 
Temple Lumber Company at Pineland, were recent Houston 
visitors. soth report a fair supply of orders on file and 
look forward to early rejuvenation of the lumber trade. 

Pickett Jones, a well known exporter with headquarters in 
3eaumont, was in Houston for a day last week. 

PD, FE. Mead, who has been manager of the William Cam- 
eron & Co. yard at Moody, Texas, and who made such a big 
hit at the Beaumont convention with his practical ideas 
of how to increase the business of a retail yard, has re- 
cently left the Cameron company to align himself with the 
EK. A. Laughlin Company at Port Arthur. Mr. Mead spent a 
day in Houston this week and expressed himself as well 
pleased with his new location at Port Arthur, 

L. J. Boykin, vice president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, spent several days last 
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week at Fullerton, La., looking after matters at the mill. 

Thomas C. Spencer, general manager of the McMurry 
Lumber Company, returned recently from a combination 
business dnd pleasure trip to St. Louis, Chicago nnd other 
points. Mr. Spencer was deeply impressed with the magnifi- 
cent crops seen everywhere and the outlook for a big fall 
trade. He visited some of the large sash and door plants 
to get posted on all the latest things in this line of trade. 

Recent visiters to Houston were J. A. Richolt, a well 
known lumberman of Wichita Falls, Tex., and L. C. Hinkley, 
city engineer of that place, these gentlemen coming to Hous- 
ton to investigate the paving question, preparatory to an 
elaborate program of street paving in Wichita Falls. Mr. 
Hinckley is an ardent advocate of creosoted wood block 
paving and the streets in Wichita Falls.that are to bear 
heavy traffic will be paved with that material. 

Lee Petrich, of the Petrich-Saur Lumber of 
San Antonio, was a recent Houston visitor. He says that 
San Antonio lumbermen are already beginning to plan big 
things for the lumber convention in that city in the spring 
of 1914, and they expect to eclipse all previous efforts in the 
matter of entertainment. 


Company, 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Business Picking Up—Heavy Stocks Offered—Export 
and Railway Trade Light—No Surplus Stocks at the 
Mills. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—Lumbermen, especially 
southern pine dealers, report somewhat more business 
going now than there was ten days ago. But there also 
is a correspondingly large offering of stock, so that the 
market has not gained anything by the increase in de- 
mand, which is largely from the country yards. In fact, 
some of the large manufacturers who, hitherto, have 
adhered firmly to their prices are showing an inclination 
to meet the buyers’ views sufficiently to dispose of sur- 
plus items. The fact that the export and railway trade 
are very light is having a weakening effect on the yard 
stock market because mills that normally do not make 
yard stock now are entering that field. 

Reports from all the mills, however, are to the effect 
that the stocks are light and that there is practically 
no surplus that is in need of immediate action, hence it 
is not the general belivf that any large amount of stock will 
be disposed of at the present prices. With the present ex- 
cellent crop prospects, there having been good rains through- 
out the Kansas City territory within the last two weeks, 
the general belief is that July will see the end of the low 





prices and that there will be a decided improvement in 
market conditions in August. The present wide range of 
prices makes it pretty hard to determine what the real 


level of prices is. 

Last week was very much broken into by the Fourth of 
July holiday. All the Kansas City retailers closed their 
places of business Friday and Saturday and this was true 
through much of the territory. Wholesalers kept their 
offices open Saturday morning, but had little to do as their 
salesmen could not find many yardmen to talk business with. 
Monday opened up with a fair business, but it was erratic. 
Some dealers reported the best Monday mail they had re- 
ceived in several weeks, while others said it was only fair. 
Conditions locally are about where they were ten days ago. 
The lockout by building contractors still is in progress and 
the union men still are trying to get a general building 
strike started, but without much success. There have been 
some instances of attacks on nonunion men, but the police 
have the situation well in hand and there appears to be a 
general trend toward an early settlement of the trouble and 
au resumption of normal building activities. The insurance 
tangle in Missouri is no nearer a solution and builders still 
tind their work very much handicapped throughout the State 
because of inability to get insurance that is acceptable to 
the loan companies. 

Governor Major, of Missouri, is planning two days of vol- 
unteer road work in the State some time next month. He 
will issue a proclamation soon calling upon all able-bodied 
men to bring their picks and shovels and report for work 
two days. ‘The governor will set the pace by doing two 
days of work on the roads himself. He will request all the 
State officials to follows his example. : 

Mr. Benn of the big London firm of Price & Pierce, (Ltd.) 
lumber importers, was in Kansas City yesterday on his way 
east from San Francisco where he has been on a business 
trip. Mr. Benn believes that export conditions will improve 
soon. He says slow conditions in Europe are responsible 
for the slack trade just now, but that there is every indica- 
tion of better conditions soon. 

Cc. W. Jones, secretary and treasurer of the Fort Smith 
Lumber Company, Plainview, Ark., spent several days last 
week with R. J. Oliver, local representative of that company. 
Mr. Oliver has just returned from a trip through Missouri. 
He reports crop conditions first class. The yield of oats 
was shortened somewhat by lack of rain in some parts of 
the State, but on the whole there will be good crops through- 
out the State. 

H. R. en. gg Y manager of the Doniphan Lumber Com- 
pany, Doniphan, Ark., spent several days last week at the 
offices of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company. Mr. Kilpat- 
rick reports that mill stocks generally in his part of the 
State are light because of the long shutdown that results 
from bad weather in the winter and early spring. 

R. L. Smith, son of M. R. Smith, the shingle dealer, 
New Jersey in the interest of his father’s company. 
will make an extended trip through New England. 

Frank Hodges, who with his brother, Governor George 
Hodges of Kansas, is in the retail lumber business in 
Olathe, has been very ill the last two weeks but is out of 
danger. Mr. Hodges is known throughout the State as a 
lumberman and a hunter. 

O. E. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company, has 
taken his family to Dorset, Minn., where they will spend a 
month fishing. 

B. F. Moore of the Logan-Moore Lumber Company, is fin- 
ishing a $20,000 home at Fifty-eighth and Penn Streets 
His son, G. M. Moore, who is interested with him in the 
lumber business, has just moved into a new home next door 
to that of his father. 

H. C. Walker, eastern representative of the Weed Lumber 
Company, has returned from Chicago, where he met G. X. 
Wendling, one of the heads of the Weed company. 
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A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 
Beaumont, TEX., July 7.—There is no occasion for 
alarm from any source, and reports are of a cheerful 
nature. There is a good movement of lumber. The sash, 
door and millwork trade seems to have a good volume of 
business on hand. The railroad and export trade is 
about the same, with reports to the effect that there are 
bright prospects for a revival. The manufacturers are 
looking forward to a fall and winter trade that will make 
good the depression in the summer market, as gratifying 
reports are being made in regard to future business. The 
crops have been benefited by the moisture and prospects 
are of the most encouraging nature. There is a_ confident 
feeling that the big crops that are to be harvested and the 
= activity will be sure to develop a satisfactory de- 
mand. 
There is every indication that ,railroad construction and 
the building in the rural communities will be brisk. 
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Yellow Pine Market Unsettled—Demand Falls Off— 


Good Crops Presage Heavy Sales During the Fall 
Season. 


_ Sr. Louis, Mo., July 8.—There is a slightly unsettled 
feeling in the yellow pine market, but it is not more so 
than usually prevails during the midsummer season. Buy- 
ing is not as good as it has been, but it is thought 
that this condition is only temporary. It is the general 
belief that buying will begin early this season because 
of the good crops that are assured by the recent rains. 
The railroads and car shops are buying as freely, as they 
generally do during the summer season. The outlook 
is most encouraging and is much brighter than it was a 
short time ago. 

Permits were issued in June for new buildings and 
alterations to cost $2,191,415. In the corresponding 
month: last year the cost of the new buildings and altera- 
tions amounted to $1,931,076, a gain last month -of 
$260,339. Eight hundred and seven building permits 
were issued last month, against 855 in June, 1912, a de- 
crease of 48. 

Receipts of lumber by rail at St. Louis, as reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange, during June, were 17,816 
cars. In June, 1912, the receipts were 17,661 cars, show- 
ing a gain in June this year of 155 cars. Shipments of 
lumber by rail last month were 13,180 cars. A year ago 
the shipments were 13,137. There were no receipts or 
shipments by river, either this year or last. 

A. C. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, reports a satisfactory volume of business for 
this season of the year. He says every indication points 
to a nice fall trade. 

Hugh Jones, who has been representing the J. F. Hall & 
Bros. Lumber Company in this territory. has been added 
to the selling staff of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company. 
Mr. Jones will look after the city and railroad end of the 
business for the company. 

_ N. P. Sanderson, of Texarkana, Ark., a large stockholder 
in the Sabine Lumber Company, is visiting the headquarters 
of the company in this city. 

George Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, reports a good demand for yellow pine and orders 


arriving in seasonable proportions. Prices are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. 
Cc. Jennings says a fair volume of business is 


being done by the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Company, 
— the summer dullness is beginning to make itself mani- 
est. 

Charles M. MeDaris, vice president of the Big Four 
Lumber Company, who has been quite ill for the last four 
weeks, is able to visit the offices of the company for an 
hour or two each day and is on the way to recovery. 

The Pine Woods Lumber Company, a sawmill owned by 
the Buchanan-Ferguson interests, which is located at Spring 


Hill, La., began operation on July 1 and is now running 
ful! time and will keep the company’s efficient and well 


managed planing mill “humping” to keep up. This replaces 
the mill which was destroyed by fire in March. About a 
month after the fire that section of Louisiana in which the 
operation is located was visited by a cyclone which, among 
other things, “visited’’ the company’s planing mill, blowing 
down a large part of the building. Both the sawmill and 
planing mill have been put in running order in record time 
and, now, practically new, are again ‘‘on the job.’”’ The 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company in St. Louis, of which T. 
C. Whitmarsh is general manager, will dispose of the mill’s 
output, which will consist largely of dressed stocks. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Hardwood Distributers Find Volume of Trade Satis- 
factory—Receipts Keeping Up Well—No Radical 
Improvements Expected Until Fall. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 8.—There is a seasonable volume 
of business being done by the hardwood distributers, 
with ash and plain oak most in demand. Cottonwood 
and gum are also fairly good sellers. Receipts are keep- 
ing up quite well. It is not believed that conditions 
will show any radical improvement until the weather be- 
comes cooler. Cypress is in fairly good request and 
the market 1s showing more firmness than it did. Stocks 
in the hands of the retailers are very low and buying 
should improve shortly. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


Frank Liebke, of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lum- 
ber Company, reports business good. Another big shipment 
of ash logs, amounting to about 750,000 feet, came in from 
the South by barge on Monday and the mills is now busy 
sawing it. The company has also increased its working 
time from nine to eleven hours and has also added to its 
force. 

The Lothman Cypress Company is well satisfied with the 
amount of business being done for this time of the year. It 
is adding to its stock all the time and is getting ready for 
a big fall trade, which Mr. Blumer, the sales manager, be- 
lieves will come early. Mr. Blumer, who has recently re- 
turned from an eastern selling trip, will remain at home 
for a while. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Henry Quellmalz Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, reports business in good shape. The 
factory is running on full time and employing a full force, 
which is a good indication that conditions are satisfactory. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, reports a good seasonable trade and be- 
lieves a splendid business will develop as soon as the fall 
season sets in, which he thinks will be early this year. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
states that the call for car lumber is particularly good. 
The mills are now working ali right and on full time and 
are getting out the usual amount of lumber, to be ready 
for the fall trade which Mr. Dings expects will come early 
this year. 

Thomas ©. Powe, president of the Thomas Powe Lumber 
Company, finds business much better this year than last. In 
speaking of the market conditions, Mr. Powe says cypress 
is much better, with the lower grades rather strong and 
the upper grades fair. Ash is steady. The poplar market, 
especially No. 1 common, is much better than it was a short 
time ago and other grades are moving fairly well. The 
demand for oak has quieted down a little but the pros- 
pects are exceedingly good. 

C. G. Labbe has been added to the traveling staff of the 
Thomas E. Powe Lumber Company to cover the territory 
east of Chicago. He has been sending in good orders con- 
sidering that this is a bad time of the year for business. 
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CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 
Manufacturers of 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm 


{ Portland, Ark. 
~ Empire, Ark. 
( Hittville, Ark. 


We manufacture and Sell Our 


MILLS 
Own Stock Exclusively. AT 
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American Forest Co. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co, 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE | ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 





| Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. | 
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F. H. SMITH CHAS. SUEME, JR. 


Anything in 
Oak or Ash 


Smith-Sueme Lumber Co. 


(Successors to the F. H. Smith Lumber Co.) 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 








In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood te. Co. - | 


148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 





AND THE CELEBRATED 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER 


Red Gum | 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS AND 
MAHOGANY 
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Two Band Mills 

operating continuously enable us to fill all 

orders promptly for anything in 

Red and Sap Gum, Red and White Oak, 

White Ash, Yellow Pine and Cypress. 


Tellus your needs and 
get prices. 


Triangle Lumber Co. 


J. H. ALLEN, ° 
Pres’t and Gen’! M¢r. Clio, Ark. 


TRIANCLE 














W Her Gree Red Gum 


and because of the extreme care we use in wae 
sawing of our logs and the personal supervision 
by experts in drying and handling we have 
earned a reputation for quality that is exceeded 
only by the natural superiority of our 


7 St. Francis Basin Red Gum 


If you are in need of Finish, Trim, Panel or 
Door Stock we want an opportunity to quote 
you. 

We also manufacture OAK, ASH and ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons, 


Mills and Office: Post Office and Teleg. Sta. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 
INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 





Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
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‘*‘MEMBERS’ CONFERENCE’’ ORGANIZED. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 8.—With the increase in member- 
ship of the Business Men’s League of St. Louis, a new 
by-law has been proposed. This suggestion is an organ- 
ization of the members of the league to be designated 
as ‘‘ Members’ Conference,’’ which shall be composed of 
five representatives from each of the business groups or 
lines of business included in the classification of the 
league. 

Kach business group shall meet and select these five 
representatives and shall also at the same time name 
one of these five representatives chairman for each group 
and another as vice chairman for the group. These rep- 
resentatives shall serve as members of the ‘‘ Members’ 
Conference’’ until January 15, 1914, or until their sue- 
cessors shall be elected. 

The lumber interests have selected their committee of 
five to represent them in the proposed conference. Those 
selected are: 

Henry A. Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Company, 
chairman; Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lum- 
ber Company, vice chairman; Robert W. Fullerton, secre- 
tary of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company; William Loth- 
man, jr., of the Lothman Cypress Company and Wm. H. 
Dulany, jr., treasurer of the St. Louis Lumber Company. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 
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Permanent Manufacturers’ Exhibit to Be Maintained 
—Association to Be Formed to Promote Project— 
May Require a Year. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 7—An agreement was reached 
last week by Atlanta manufacturers which seems to as- 
sure the establishment here of a permanent manufac- 
turers’ exhibit. For the purpose of providing for this 
exhibit a Fulton County manufacturers’ association will 
be organized this week. In addition to caring for the 
exhibit this association will deal with transportation 
problems, labor, and other questions of interest to manu- 
facturers. The manufacturers will devote several months, 
perhaps a year, to completing the organization of the ex- 
hibit association and to raising funds with which to pro- 
vide and house the permanent exhibit. 

Conditions here are best shown by the building record 
for June. During last month the value of the building 
permits showed a gain of $58,451 over those issued in 
June, 1912. Nevertheless, the amount of the building per- 
mits for the first six months of this year is less than the 
amount of the permits for the first six months of last 
year. The amount of the building permits during June was 
$647,899, contrasted with $589.558 for June, 1912. The 
value of the permits issued during the first six months of 
this year is $3,098,684, against $3,628,505 for the first six 
months of last year. The largest permit issued last week 
was for the construction of the new Louisville & Nashville 
produce building, which will cost $203,000. 

One of the largest mortgages ever recorded at Augusta, 
Ga.. has been filed there by the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Com- 
pany. The amount of this mortgage is $10,000.000. The 
mortgagees are the Central Trust Company of Illinois, and 
Malcolm McDowell. The mortgage is secured by timberlands 
scattered over 55 counties in this State. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., July 8.—Crossties are selling at the 
highest levels in several years, and there is no abate- 
ment in the demand. An excellent volume of business is 
being handled in this line. The producers in the woods 
are being put to it to keep up with the demand. The 
present demand is unprecedented, season considered. 

The American Tie & Lumber Company, one of the 
largest concerns in the business, has closed a contract 
with the Government for cypress ties for use in construc- 
tion work in the Panama Canal Zone. This concern has 
already made several shipments on this contract from 
Brunswick, Fernandina and Mobile. S. K. Brown. vice 
president and general manager, is on his way to Colon to 
superintend the deliveries. 

Demand for crossties from domestic sources is very pro- 
nounced because of the considerable railroad activity. The 
roads for the last several years have been experimenting 
with oak and chestnut ties, which they have found unsatis- 
factory, and they are now returning to the pine ties. which, 
when treated with creosote. make a long lived article. 

Prices have forged steadily upward, keeping pace with 
the demand. The value now quoted to producers is 58 
cents for standard heart pine ties. while sap ties of stand- 
ard dimensions are ruling at 38 cents. The cypress ties sold 
on the Colon contract brought an average of 95 cents. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 7.—Prices are still off on 
large sizes and somewhat on the lower, although most of 
the break in prices has been on 12-inch and over, as the 
mills feel that the prices being received on small cutting 
are ordinarily as low as they can afford to sell the lum- 
ber for and break even on their operating and stumpage 
cost. . 

The number of millmen visiting the city from day to 
day is a fair index of the conditions among the mills. 
A year ago the brokers had their buyers on the road 
constantly, seeking to buy lumber, while at present each 
day brings a number of the manufacturers to the city, 
looking for cutting. 

A record was established in shipping circles at this 
port for June, when a grand total of 44,565,000 feet of 
lumber was forwarded from here via coastwise and foreign 
vessels. Of this amount 1,423,000 feet went to foreign 
ports. The coastwise steamers sailing during the month 
earried large lumber and tie cargoes. The Cook-Cummer 
Steamship Company’s tug Wellington made two round trips. 
towing five barges, while the steamers Aragon, Carib and 
Onandaga carried special lumber cargoes, and two five masted 
schooners of 1,909 and 2,020 tons respectively cleared with 
similar cargoes. One hundred and thirtv-five vessels arrived 
last month with net tonnage of 193.676 tons and 132 de- 
parted with net tonnage of 196,118 tons. Twelve foreign 
vessels arrived with net tonnage of 23.186 tons. 

F. Flynn, who recently severed his connection with 
the Cummer Lumber Company, having ben manager of their 
retail department for nearly twelve vears, has accepted a po- 
sition with the Standard Lumber Company and will estab- 
lish his office in the Heard Building here. Mr. Flynn will 
have charge of the sales department at this end in addt- 


tion to looking after the forwarding of their lumber through 
this port. He is an experienced lumberman and will more 
than make good with his new connection. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFoLkK, VA., July 7.—-Very little business was done 
in North Carolina pine last week because of the national 
holiday and many operators and their employees are 
starting on much needed vacations. Reports from the 
consuming centers are not very pleasing, but there are 
a few bright spots. Some manufacturers who have trav- 
eled the northern cities state that while conditions are 
quiet they are not as bad as some would seem to think 
and prices are being maintained. The call for the better 
grades continues steadily with prices being firmly main- 
tained. The trading in edge box and other box lumber 
is picking up, and while prices have softened somewhat 
on these items, they are not dropping as some would 
have them, but at times show remarkable firmness. The 
call for dressed lumber has fallen off somewhat with 
prices not as stiff as heretofore. 

Though the mill prices have softened a little on cer- 
tain items, reports as to prices obtained by the retail 
yards show there has been no recession on their part. 
There has not yet occurred any large accumulations of 
stock at the mills, but unless the demand quickens per- 
ceptibly within the next month or the mills slow up in 
their output there will be some stock carried on the 
yards. Reports from seventeen of the largest operators 
in North Carolina pine dated June 1 show them to be 
oversold on rough lumber nearly 6,000,000 feet and on 
dressed lumber nearly 2,000,000 feet, or a total oversold 
of over 7,000,000 feet. This is considerably less than has 
been shown for many months and is the result of the 
falling off in orders. Box bark strips are the most 
heavily oversold, amounting to 10,000,000 feet, while some 
other rough items show for the first time slight surpluses 
on hand. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 





Fourth of July a Dividing Line Between Quiet and 
Active Seasons—Three-Day Vacation Taken Ad- 
vantage of by Many. 


BALTIMORE, Mb., July 8.—The lumber trade has been 
unusually quiet, this in part due to the Fourth of July 
holiday, which was extended through Saturday. The 
Fourth in a way always constitutes the dividing line of 
the season of quiet, and the trade may be expected 
hereafter to gain momentum slowly, if there is any 
tendency in that direction at all. The let-down was 
taken advantage of by many members of the trade to 
go away for a few days. Gen. William D. Gill, of 
William D. Gill & Son, visited the big encampment at 
Gettysburg, taking Governor Goldsborough with him in his 
automobile General Gill is a member of the governor's 
staff. G. L. Wood, general manager for the R. E. Wood 
Lumber Company, also went in his automobile. Mr. Wood 
intended to motor up to the neighborhood of Williamsport, 
has former home, to see his father, who has been ill of late. 

Among visiting lumbermen last week were Robert A. 
Frazer, of Lemoine, Pa.; G. L. Burkholder, of the J. W. 
Turnbull Lumber Company, Philadelphia, and V. L. Ham- 
mond, of the Laurel River Logging Company, Stachkhouse, 
N. C. All of them stated that business was keeping up well 
and prices were fairly firm. 

George P. Franklin, who represents Richard P. Baer & 
Co., hardwood dealers and manufacturers of this city, in 
sections of West Virginia, and makes his headquarters at 
Hinton. was here last week to discuss matters with mem 
bers of the firm. Mr. Franklin stayed over the Fourth and 
left for home the following day. He stated that sawmill 
construction in his section is very active and that a num- 
ber of plants are going up. One of them is being erected 
by the Hutchinson Lumber Company, of Huntington, W. Va., 
at Springdale, on the Sewell Valley Railroad, built by the 
Meadow River Lumber Company. The Hutchinson company 
has acquired 1,700 acres of timber land there, having bought 
the property from the Berwind-White Company. The new 
plant is a 7-foot band saw. 

Another bill is being built by the Modoc Lumber Com- 
pany at Clover Lick, Pocahontas County, W. Va. This is to 
be a 6-foot band mill and will be in running order within 
the next thirty days. 

The Spice Run Lumber Company is erecting a 9-foot band 
mill at Spice Run, on the Greenbrier Valley branch of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. The company owns about 
9,000 acres of timberiand in that section, about 20 per- 
cent of it being hemlock and the rest hardwoods, and ex- 
pects to be sawing within the next few weeks. The new 
plant will turn out about 50,000 feet a day. 

The Maryland Trust Company, as trustee for the timber 
certificates issued by the Kirby Lumber Company of Texas, 
has published notice that a number of the certificates wil! 
be paid August 1, under the agreement existing in the deed 
of assignment from the Houston Oil Company to the Mary- 
land Trust Company, dated August 1, 1911. There are 100 
of these certificates, and the Kirby company is thus living 
up to its agreement. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 














NASHVILLE, TENN., July 9.—-The New River Lumber Com- 
pany, of Norma, with offices at Cincinnati, Ohio, has filed 
a bill against the Tennessee Railroad Company, causing a 
receiver to be appointed for the railroad. The line extends 
about 50 miles from Oneida, Scott County, to a point in 
Anderson County. The liabilities, not including bonded 
indebtedness, are said to be about $31,000. Byrd M. Robin- 
son, of New York, has been appointed receiver. 


HARTSVILLE, S. C., July 9.—The H. G. Tyler Corporation, 
operating a sawmill, went into bankruptcy June 21. The 
amount of assets and liabilities is unknown. C. I. Millard, 
of Norfolk, Va., has been appointed receiver. 


REIDSVILLE, N. C., July 9.—Ira A. Humphreys has been 
appointed receiver for J. H. Walker & Co. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO, July 10.—The Unique Furniture Manu- 
facturing Company; Frank A. Hunter appointed receiver. 


FINDLAY, OHIO, July 10.—E. L. Groves has been appointed 
receiver of the Findlay Table Manufacturing Company. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 9.—A meeting of creditors of the 
Callaway Lumber Company held in the office of Robert C. 
Kinkead, referee in bankruptcy, resulted in the appointment 
of A. R. Cooper as trustee in bankruptcy for the concern. 
Mr. Cooper is now preparing to wind up the business. The 
company made an assignment some time ago, R. M. Cunning- 
ham being the assignee. Creditors interposed bankruptcy 
proceedings, however, and these took precedence. The com- 
pany was engaged in the retail business. 

PiItTsBURGH, Pa., July 8.—Samuel Gamson has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Phoenix Lumber Company, a retail 
concern. The action was taken by the court of commerce 
pleas, following a suit in equity instituted by George H. 
Fritch, a creditor. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Orders Placed for Immediate Needs Only—Demand 
Close to Normal—Yellow Pine Production Heavy— 
Prices Rule Unstable. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 8.—The market is moving 
under a ‘‘slow bell,’’ with the mills apparently carrying 
the retailers’ stocks for them, to be handled out as 
consumers need it. Orders placed are for immediate 
needs only, as a general thing. There are no speculative 
commitments to speak of. The trade, in a word, is play- 
ing the waiting game against the time when a more 
definite line upon fall conditions is forthcoming. Busi- 
ness-disturbing factors considered, the volume of busi- 
ness handled should be rather encouraging than other- 
wise. Demand, by the general account, closely approxi- 
mates the seasonable normal. So far as the cypress men 
are concerned, they are keeping steady in the boat and 
are holding their market on an even keel. Cypress quota- 
tions are stable and well maintained. Some cutting was 
reported a few weeks ago, but nothing is heard of it now 
and the mills which declined to meet the cut seem to be 
handling a normal business at the sustained prices. The 
only change noted this week is an advance of 15 cents 
by one concern on 5-inch prime shingles. Call is mainly 
for mixed cars, running rather more heavily to lowers 
than manufacturers would like. There is some improve- 
ment in call for cypress lath. While the bookings run 
small individually, they bulk pretty well up to the mid- 
summer average. Millstocks are light and the outlook 
for fall business is accounted good. 


Yellow Pine Situation Mixed. 

The yellow pine situation is considerably mixed and is 
causing some concern. The temptation to coax business 
by enlarging concessions appears to be too strong for some 
of the mills. Production at the same time continues heavy. 
In consequence, prices rule more or less unstable and the 
buyers naturally feel like waiting until the bottom is 
reached before placing much business. The movement is 
seasonably heavy, but there has been some accumulation of 
stock at mills, it appears, and the comparative quiet of 
the export market is not helping the domestie side any. 
With quotations on a firm basis, many yellow piners be- 
lieve the market would automatically straighten out its 
kinks. Meanwhile, there is hope that the approach of fall, 
with the settlement of the tariff uncertainty and other 
disturbing factors, will set matters right. 

Unless all signs fail, the New Orleans Dock Board will 
take final action with respect to the proposed investigation 
of the lumber delivered and used in the public wharves, at 
its regular meeting this week. A special meeting was held 
last Wednesday night for that purpose, but the matter was 
postponed by a majority vote, after the report of B. F. 
Schriever, who had been employed to reinspect the May 
deliveries, had been presented and discussed. The board 
buvs its lumber supplies for repair and construction ma- 
terial under annual contract. Early in the year it was 
charged that lumber below contract grade was being de- 
livered and accepted. The charge was admitted but it ap- 
plied only to a small lot of material used in emergency 
work, it was explained. Tater the board was reorganized 
by Governor Hall. In May Commissioner Van Benthuysen, 
one of the new members, after a volunteer investigation, 
declared that the acceptance of low-grade material was 
continued. Pressed to make a thorough investigation, to 
determine how much low grade stuff had been used, the 
board temporized by employing an inspector to reinspect 
lumber delivered during May, and remaining unused.  In- 
spector Schriever, to whom the task was assigned, reported 
last Wednesday that he had reinspected 203,467 feet, find- 
ing 108,667 feet up to contract grade and 98,800 below 
contract grade. Some of this, it appeared, had been rejected 
already. Of a lot which had been accepted he found 
41,984 feet of requisite grade and 23,632 feet below it. Mr. 
Van Benthuysen, who has urged a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the whole matter. thought it should be ordered on 
the inspector’s showing. but his colleagues voted to wait 
until the reguiar meeting this week, when the board’s 
president, W. P. Stewart. who has ben absent for several 
weeks, is expected to return and attend. 


Prescribed Grades Govern Buying. 

The board buys its lumber on the grades prescribed by 
the New Orleans Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange, which 
differ from those of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and from the grades applied to export stock. It 
appears that the contractor, buying from mills which cut 
the standard grades, has been ordering “square edge and 
sound,” part of which meets the B grade requirements of 
the local specification. On delivery of this stock, the dock 
board’s representatives are at liberty to reject such as is 
below the contract grade. It is contended on behalf of the 
contractor that the practice is of long standing. The re- 
inspections indicate that a varying percentage of inferior 
grade material passes inspection and is worked into the 
wharves. Local opinion is more or less divided as to whether 
a general investigation is advisable, but the demand for it 
is strongly urged and it is admitted that steps should be 
taken to insure against the acceptance of lumber that 
does not come up to the contract specification. The 
board’s delay has been criticised in some quarters, where it 
is construed as reluctance to go to the bottom of the 
trouble, fix. the responsibility and prevent its recurrence. 
rovernor Hall’s attention was called to the matter some 
days ago and it now seems very probable that definite ac- 
— of some sort will be taken at the board’s next meet- 
ng. 

A By-Product of the Investigation. 


One indirect but interesting result of the dock board agi- 
tation came to light last week by the incorporation of the 
Van Benthuysen Lumber & Tie Company, with Commissioner 
Walter Van Benthuysen as president, Charles G. Wolfe as 
vice president and B. T. Toomer as secretary. When Mr. 
Van Benthuysen undertook his single-handed investigation 
of the dock board lumber, he found it necessary to seek the 
advice and counsel of an experienced and reliable lumber- 
man. Friends put him in touch with Mr. Toomer, whose 
advice and assistance proved highly valuable to the dock 
board member. Their friendly association resulted in the 
organization of the lumber and tie company named above. 
which has an authorized capitalization of $100,000 and 
under its charter will conduct a general lumber and mill 
business. Mr. Van Benthuysen is a newcomer in the lum- 
ber world, but Mr. Toomer is a practical lumberman, well 
known in the local field. It is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that the company will not “go after” the dock board busi- 
ness while its president is a member thereof. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


: Gulfport’s lumber clearances for June, according to figures 
just compiled and published by the Mississippi port, totaled 


20,423,000 feet, valued at $443,223. In addition 7,854,000 
feet of sawn timber, valued at $237,174, and 609,000 feet of 
hewn timber valued at $17,314, were exported during the 


month. Of the timber moved 1,196,000 feet were shipped to 
Porto Rico. 
J. C. Derby, of Monterey, Mex., president of the J. C. 


Derby Lumber Company, is spending several days in New 
Orleans, accompanied by his family, en route to San Antonio, 
Tex. Because of the revolutionary troubles, which made 
the overland journey direct to San Antonio rather hazardous, 
Mr. Derby and his family took the long way round. From 
Monterey they proceeded to Havana and from Havana to 
New Orleans. They brought an automobile along and are 
ylanning to spend a very pleasant vacation in Texas. Mr. 

arby reports that business in Monterey, in the lumber line 
at least, “is quiet,” for obvious reasons, but says that the 
belligerents on both sides are respecting the rights of for- 
eign residents fairly well. He handles a large quantity of 
yellow pine from the States, but rail shipments have been 
greatly delayed by the military operations in north Mexico. 

Several weeks ago some of the employees of the Public 
3elt Railroad executed a ‘walk-out,’ following the dis- 
charge of switchmen who refused tc take an examination 
on the “standard rules of operation.” The Belt management 
refused to admit that a strike could take place in the 
public service. Operation was slightly crippled for a few 
days but the management stood firm and the service was 
speedily restored. Being informed*that delays in freight 
delivery were being attributed to congestion on the Belt, 
Acting President Thompson, of the Belt commission, last 
week issued the following notice: 

“Information has reached us that the railroad companies 
are holding cars in their terminals awaiting orders. Lest 
some misunderstanding may prevail, advice is given to all 
concerned that no embargoes except to unload promptly have 
been issued by the Public Belt Railroad and that the said 
Public Belt Railroad is prepared at all times to handle all 
business tendered.” 

After a brief stay in New Orleans attending to business 
matters, James D. Lacey left last Saturday night for his 
summer home at New Windsor. on the Hudson River near 
West Point, where he expects to spend the summer season. 

Register Fred Grace of the State land office made public 
last Saturday a ruling from Assistant Attorney General 
Gondran, declaring that the time permitted for validating 
land titles based on McEnery scrip expires at midnight July 
10. It had been understood that July 7 was the final day 
for validation. The time has been extended repeatedly by 
the State legislature, but it is not considered likely that 
any further extension will be granted. In one dav last 
week the State treasurer received more than $14,000 from 
various sources to validate title to about 9,000 acres of 
land scattered over the parishes of Calcasieu, Caddo and 
Evangeline. 

By way of preparation 


against future high 
Texas & Pacific 


water the 
Railroad last week let a 


contract to the 


Phoenix Bridge Company for part reconstruction of its 
bridge across the Atchafalaya. During the flood seasons 


of 1912 and 1913 the bridge was put out of commission for 
a time, seriously interrupting traffic. It is now to be raised 
4 feet, bringing it well above the level of the highest water 
recorded or expected, and will be greatly strengthened. 
The improvements planned are estimated to cost $200.000. 
The Atchafalaya Levee Board has decided to build a new 
levee along the Atchafalaya’s east bank. from a point near 
Melville to or near Alabama Bayou, a distance of about 12 
miles. At Port Barre the citizens effected permanent or- 
ganization and adopted resolutions demanding that the west 
pone of the river also be properly protected by adequate 
evees. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS 


Good Tone in Yellow Pine Market Prevails—Rail- 
roads Buying Material—Mexican Trade Handled 
Under Difficulties—Cypress Demand Good. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., July 7A better tone has been 
prevalent in the yellow pine cireles of southwestern 
Louisiana for the last ten days and sales agents seem to 
think that a more active demand, coupled with a stiffen- 
ing in prices will be manifest this month. The dealers 
in all western cities are now stocking up to meet the 
fall harvest trade. Reports from all parts of the South 
indicate that the crop prospects have not been better in 
many years and a very prosperous fall and winter season 
is expected. 

Railroads are also getting back into the market and 
asking for estimates on large orders. The Southern 
Pacific and the Santa Fe are buying heavily and the 
Lake Charles mills and other mills in this section are 
getting their share of the orders, being passed around. The 
export business has been unusually dull, and the improve- 
ment that was expected in this particular line so far has 
failed to materialize. The Mexican trade is somewhat im- 
proved, but it is necessary for the heavy buyers in that 
country to send personal representatives with cash, or its 


—— owing to the disturbed conditions in that coun- 
ry. 

Cypress men say that business continues very good. The 
mills at Patterson and Morgan City are making some large 
shipments to Cuban points. These shipments are being made 
by tramp steamers and an all-water rate makes it possible 
to operate to an advantage in that country. 

None of the mills are now complaining of a lack of cars, 
and arrangements are being made by several of the big lines 


operating in Louisiana to see that the conditions of last 
season are not repeated when the heavy shipping months 


arrive a few months hence. 
B Musser, general manager of the Bowman-Hick 
Lumber Company, with mills at Loring and Oakdale, spent 
several days here last week. He says that all mills along 
the Iron Mountain between Lake Charles and Alexandria 
are now operating. 
oy F. Morse, general export agent of 
Lumber Company, with headquarters in Beaumont, was 
here Friday conferring with Col. S. T. Woodring, of the 
Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Company. 
R. H. Hallowell. general manager of the Industrial Lum- 
ber Company, with headauarters at Elizabeth, was promi- 
nent among the visiting lumbermen last week. Mr. Hallo- 
well says his company is doing a nice business. 


the Long-Bell 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HartiesBurG, Miss., July 7.—During June twenty ves- 
sels cleared from Gulfport carrying 20.423,000 feet of 
yellow pine lumber with a total valuation of $673,319. 
Miscellaneous shipments were exported with a valuation 
of $3,300. There also moved from Gulfport lumber ship- 
ments to Porto Rico amounting to 1,196,000 feet, valued 
at $24,682, making the gross valuation of exports over 
$700,000 for the month. 

The Mississippi Lumber Company, of Quitman, will 
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American Column & Lumber Co. 
ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


SPECIAL 


For week following this issue:— 


5 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. and Sel. Poplar. 
60% 12” and wider 60% 14 and 16’. 


4 Cars 6-4 12” and wider 60% 14 and 16’. 





3 Cars 6” Clear Poplar Bevel Siding. 
5 Cars 6” Select Poplar Bevel Siding. 





65 M’ No. 1 Common Poplar S 2 S to 5”. 
Write or wire for SPECIAL prices. 


American Column & Lumber Co. 
ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 








i 
Your Customers 
Won’t Have an Excuse 


for sending away from home for hardwood 
flooring after you get in your first car of our 


Dixie Brand 
Oak Flooring 


It’s the finest flooring you ever saw, perfectly 
milled, uniformly matched and graded — the 
result of years of honest endeavor and study. 


~ 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss- Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 
and Red and White Oak Lumber. 














John B. Ransom & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


20,000,000 Feet 


Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 





Can Ship Straight or Mixed Cars 


AIR DRIED OR KILN DRIED 
Rough or Dressed Stock. 


WILL APPRECIATE YOUR INQUIRIES. 





Write to the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company 
For prices on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 








cca : 
Hartzell’s 

Dayton 

Walnut 


PLANKS - BOARDS - PANELS 
VENEER LOGS AND VENEERS 


Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 
Geo. W. Hartzell, Dayton, Ohio., U.S.A. ‘J 




















“THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY” 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from 
of lath and shingles from 85c to 
$4, cloth $3.50, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


6 to $75 a thousand; also 
6 a thousand. In leather 
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HARDWOODS 





uyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLEand BEECH 


LOORIN 


and explain how we doit. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


TELECODE USED. 


Cummer-Di¢g¢gins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 











wis (| BY ~~ 
ANG O1rCA 
Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 


commend to exacting customers. 


Write Today for Prices 





—— 
125,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2A common Poplar 

16,500 ft. 4-4 No. 1 common Poplar. 
11,500 ft. 4-4 clear Saps and selects Poplar. 
24,500 ft. 4-4 Ist and 2nd Poplar. 
3 cars 12-4 .& 16-4 No. 2A com. & bet. Poplar. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 1 common and better Chestnut. 
2 cars 4-4 log run Sycamore. 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 





Varner Land & LumberCo. 


7 Geridge ( Lonoke Co.) Arkansas. uy 





Quartered and 
Plain White 


OAK 38 to3” 


Plain Red Oak, Bridge Plank, Car Oak, Furniture Stock. 


WHITE OAK PILING. 




















R. E. Wood Lumber Company { 
; BALTIMORE, MD. 

g Manufacturers 

: SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 








WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 
W oodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


start its plant this week, which has been closed for two 
weeks for repairs. 

The Newman Lumber Company will stop its night run 
this week, the plant having been operating steadily day 
and night for a year. 

The Lamar Lumber Company, of Clyde, has its saw- 
mill nearly completed, and is building the planing mill 
and dry kilms. The plant will be ready to operate within 
thirty days. 

Dissolution of the Havis-Dickson Lumber Company, one 
of the best known concerns of Jackson, is announced, 
and publication is being made of the amended charter ot 
the company, which will hereafter be known as the Havis- 
Virden Lumber Company. The capital stock has been 
inereased to $30,000 and T. V. Havis will have active 
charge as general manager. Mr. Havis is a lumberman 
of wide experience, and under his direction the company 
undoubtedly will attain an even greater degree of suc- 
cess than the old one. The yards and offices are at For- 
tification and North Mill Street. M. L. Virden, the new 
partner, is a well-known resident of Greenwood. Mr. 
Dickson will continue at Jackson as a contractor and 
builder, but will not be directly connected with the lum- 
ber business. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Belief Prevalent That Car Shortage Is Inevitable This 
Year—Its Effect on Trade Forecast—Buyers Ex- 
pected to Begin Purchasing Soon. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., July 8.—If yellow pine manufac- 
turers were betting men they would wager that there is 
going to be a serious lack of railroad cars next fall and 
that this impending shortage will have a direct and sub- 
stantial effect upon the market, especially in regard to 
demand and price. This conclusion is drawn from the 
manner in which the yellow pine men are expressing 
themselves lately, which is also the opinion of many 
others who are interested in railroad freight shipments. 
The principal ground for their opinion is the heavy crop 
outlook, which indicates a tremendous and urgent call 
for cars, beginning in the early fall and lasting several 
months. This, the substance of general opinion, is grow- 
ing steadily as reports about the crops from various parts 
of the country increase in number and encouragement. 
The expected effect upon the lumber trade is a growth 
of demand. It is confidently believed that the buyers 
will realize the seriousness of much further delay and 
will place orders promptly, so as to have the lumber 
handled by the railroads prior to the shortage that 
appears to be inevitable. The pick-up in business started 
last year about August 1 and this year it promises to 
be no later, if not earlier, due largely to the reports of 
an expected shortage of cars as well as to the need of 
building materials in various parts of the country where 
the buyers lately have been purchasing only for imme 
diate needs. 

Another interesting development pertaining to the 
yellow pine business is the fact that most of the mills 
operating on double time are understood to have decided to 
discontinue the night operations shortly. This will tend 
to decrease stock on hand. Another feature affecting the 
mill work is the weather. For several days there it has 
rained almost daily, which has considerably crippled opera- 
tions and created some demand by damaging railroads and 
other properties. For two days the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad was out of business at Greenville, Tex., 
and other roads also suffered from the washouts. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of damage was done. 

Although inquiry still shows some encouragement demand 
continues weak. Prices are about the same as they were 
this time last year. On dimension the market_has fallen 
off about $4 since the first of the year. The drop on all 
common stock items has been between 82 and $4, while on 
uppers it has been around $3. The fact that prices are 
no lower than they were last vear, however. is encouraging. 
Manufacturers as a rule confidently look for improvement 
at an early date, and consequently are not making sacrifices 
in regard to prices. 

The above does not apply to special goods, for a fairly 
good call for specials continues, especially in the Southwest. 

suilding activities are constantly increasing locally. Dur- 
ing June, 157 permits were issued, representing buildings 
erected at a total cost of $145,868, which exceeded the 
record of June, 1912, by $14,515. During the six months 
ended June 30, this year, the permits represented invest- 
ments totalling $729,414, which was greater than the first 
six months’ record of 1912 by $151.692. Over one-half of 
this amount has gone into dwellings, mainly frame struc- 
tures. During June just closed the sum for dwellings was 
$60,782, which was greater than that for June, 1912, by 
approximately $9,000. 

The Shreveport Chamber of Commerce is planning to ad- 
vertise its resources and advantages in expert fashion, as 
shown by the election of Joseph B. Babb as secretary of 
the organization. Thousands of acres of cut-over lands 
and other property near Shreveport would make splendid 
farms, and these, among numerous other opportunities, are 
expected to be presented for development. 

Judging by the elaborateness of the plans of railway 
companies and other institutions interested in the move- 
ment, more cut-over timber land will change hands in the 
Southwest, especially Louisiana and Arkansas, this year 
than ever before. One of the foremost agencies in this 
movement is the Kansas City Southern Railroad, along 
whose lines are located about 150 sawmills, which open 
about 200,000 acres of lands annually for agriculture. The 
company is running excursions twice a month into this sec- 
tion, especially around Leesville, La., showing the prospec- 
tive homeseekers the model cut-over land farms of the Long- 
Zell interests and others, and impressing the visitors with 
the many wonderful opportunities offered on this property 
which may be purchased cheap and developed at little ex- 
pense. The next excursion will be run from Kansas City 
July 15. On the last trip most of those aboard the special 
train invested’in land. What the Kansas City Southern is 
doing is similar to the work of other railroads. The Kan- 
sas City Southern records show that it handled the largest 
number of homeseekers last year. — 

Another chapter was related during the week in the case 
of W. C. Laning, vice-president of the Western Shingle 
Creosoting Company, of Shreveport, who is in jail here on 
three charges of embezzlement from the Pelican Fire Insur- 
ance Company (Ltd.). while acting as its president. The 
shingle company is not involved in the court proceedings. 
The additional chapter of the story was related at a pre 
liminary hearing given Laning in the State Court. He 
wished his bond reduced, but Presiding Judge John R. Land 
refused to make it lower than $4,000, which Laning has 
been unable to furnish. The ugliest charge developed at 
the hearing was that Laning sold some stock to a woman, 
made the collection and issued a_ stock certificate but later 
eancelled the stock. Laning explained that he thought he 
was cancelling a duplicate. The testimony shows that the 





company had sold about $134,000 worth of stock, but the 
charter required $150,000 before doing business. Laning 
claimed that he used no money, except legitimately, for pro- 
motion purposes and for expenses as president. 

A party of Alexandria (La.) business men, comprising 
Guy C. Fenner, D. F. Clark and J. P. Turregano, left re- 
cently for Mississippi to study the manufacture of turpen- 
tine from stumps on cut-over pine lands. They went espe- 
cially to investigate a new process. ‘Their investigation 
relates to plans to establish a factory in the Alexandria 
neighborhood. 

S. H. Bolinger, president of the Bolinger Lumber Com- 
pany, and EF. T. Whited. of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, represented the Shreveport Golf & Country Club, of 
which Mr. Bolinger is head officer, at an invitation golf 
tournament in Dallas July 4 and 5. There were many 
golfers present from Oklahoma, Missouri, Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and other States. competing for a number of 
handsome cups and other trophies. Owing to Mr. Bolin- 
ger’s arm being sore from an automobile “kick,” there was 
no local team on the course. The Shreveporters spent most 
of their time advertising the work of the Shreveport Golf & 
Country Club, which expects its handsome new clubhouse 
and course, located three-quarters of a mile from the Louis- 
jana State Fair Grounds, to be formally opened August 
15, when there will probably be a big invitation tournament. 
Mr. Bolinger and other members, especially E. K. Smith, 
banker and lumber factor, are planning to build country 
homes near the golf grounds. 

John R. Jones, president of the Victoria Lumber Com- 
pany, accompanied by his daughters, the Misses Sybil and 
Lena, left a few days ago for New York, to sail for Antwerp. 
They will be gone several weeks, visiting a number of points 
of interest, probably in Scotland, Mr. Jones’ boyhood home, 
which he also visited last summer. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrne Lumber Com- 
pany, is back from a business trip to Chicago. 

Ii. A. Love, manager of the St. John Lumber Company’s 
mill at Winsboro, La., has returned from an extended trip 
to northern market points. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


A Little More Steadiness Evidenced in Sawn Timber— 
Big Steamer Attracts Attention—Dwindling of Rail- 
road Business. 


MOBILE, ALA., July 7.—-The sawn timber market has 
become a little steadier, but there has been no change 
in the market price, which still remains on a 23-cent 
basis. There is no expectation on the part of exporters 
of any great change in the conditions of this market 
hefore September, when the new commercial year begins. 
Not a single stick of sawn timber was exported during 
the week, but several large steamers are loading timber 
and lumber at the Turner-Hartwell docks, so the outward 
movement for the coming week may show an improve- 
ment. 

One of the interesting marine events of the week is 
the arrival of the American steamer J. L. Luckenbach, 
one of the longest and largest vessels ever in this port. 
It is loading a cargo of creosoted blocks to be used in 
paving the streets of New York. 

In the interior trade prices are considerably off, and the 
volume of business is not within 50 percent of what it 
ought to be. Inquiries are coming in slowly, and in several 
cases concerns are canceling their inquiries. The mills are 
still running regularly, but are in need of orders and 
wholesalers report that they have almost daily inquiries 
from the mills for business, which is not forthcoming. 

The railroad business of the interior trade has dwindled 
practically to nothing, and prominent wholesalers believe 
the slump in this trade is due to adverse decisions in the 
Minnesota and other cases affecting the railroads. They 
have been withholding their business awaiting the outcome 
of these cases, and now that the decisions have been against 
them there is nothing doing for the moment in the buying 
of railroad or construction material. Three failures were 
reported in the lumber trade during the week, which have 
materially affected the markets here. 

Statistics of exports from this port show an increase for 
June, 1913, of $853,827 over June a year ago, the aggregate 
being $1,991,787 against $1,187,960 for the previous June. 
Cuba led as a customer for Mobile exports, the value of 
goods sent to that country in June being $564,284.  Eng- 
lund was second with $527,304, Argentina third with $35s8,- 
£99 and Germany fourth with $301,498. 

The outward movement of yellow pine from this port 
during the week was confined entirely to lumber, the week's 
Inovement aggregating 4,181,507 feet. The only other wood 
shipment in addition to this lumber was 7,000 crossties 
for New York. The week's exports were practically con- 
fined to Cuba and South America. Cuba took 1,634,378 
feet, which went forward in six schoonerloads, while the 
two cargoes forwarded to South America aggregated 2,200,- 
629 feet. tjoth these South American cargoes went for- 
ward by sail, the Norwegian schooner Francis Hagerup 
carrying 1,128,101 feet to Rio de Janeiro, and the Nor- 
wegian bark Maranda carrying 1,072,528 feet to Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 

The aggregate of the week's movement in yellow pine 
was about 1,000,000 feet less than the previous week, 
though the lumber movement of the week surpassed that 
of the previous week by about 1,000,000 feet. 











FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 8.—Lumber manufacturers 
of the Birmingham district hardly look for an improve- 
ment in the general trade until fall or after Congress 
lias adjourned, and then it is believed tha€ the demand 
will cause an advance in quotations. Considerable lum- 
ber is leaving the mills but the production is greater in 
proportion. Prices are still off, say manufacturers. Cur- 
tailment would be wise, it is asserted, but whether that 
will be done can not be stated. 

There are reports of steady building operations and 
retail dealers announce a strong trade. The casual 
observer would think the entire lumber trade is good, 
but the manufacturers say they are not getting the trade 
they should and that prices are much under what they 
were at the first of the year. Demand is still lagging 
and no prospects are noticeable for an early improve- 
ment. Meantime production is being kept up and some 
accumulation is noted all around. 

Manufacturers can hardly account for the lagging 
trade, and still say tariff legislation is the chief cause. 
Prices are off about $3 a thousand feet. 





BRANCH OFFICE ESTABLISHED. 


Beipcerort, ALA., July 8.—The Prendergast Lumber 
Company, of Marion, Ohio, has just established a local 
office at this point, in charge of John Morrow. Mr. 
Morrow has had charge up to this time of the eastern 
Tennessee operations of the Prendergast Lumber Com- 
pany. The concern has sold its whole timber tract im 
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eastern Tennessee to the United States Government as 
a part of the National Forest Reserve. Bridgeport is in 
the heart of a wide timber section and the Prendergast 
Lumber Company has contracted for the whole perma 
nent output of the Attwood Lumber Company at that 
point. The Attwood Lumber Company has a mill not far 
from Bridgeport and cuts high class hardwoods and 
some pine. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., July 7.—General conditions in the 
lumber market have not improved and prices still show 
weakness. During the week one firm received notifica- 
tion that finish was offered in Chicago at $25 and $25.50, 
au decline of $7 a thousand over sixty days ago. Local 
lumbermen, however, refuse to sell much material at these 
prices and are able to find markets for enough material to 
keep the mills running, none in this immediate territory 
having shut down. . 

The mills, however, to keep going full time are diverting 
their attention to hardwood. Each mill is cutting all the 
hardwood bought by it in various purchases, and during 
the last 30 days more inquiries from mills for the sale of 
hardwood have been received than in a year before. 

The yellow pine department of the American Hardwood 
Company last week received and accepted orders from Mex- 
ico City for 203,000 feet at prices ranging above the aver- 
age. This shipment will go export via New Orleans. 

Lumbermen are rather careful of sales and are prompt 
in filling what orders they can secure, as they fear can- 
cellation from purchasers on the slightest delay or accident. 

Demand for pole stock experienced a little rally during 
the week and several orders were accepted. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 
WARREN, ARK., July 5.—The recent rains throughout 
this section have put new life into the lumber people, 
and the spirit of optimism has again made itself mani- 
fest with the assurance of good crops. The dry weather 
has been very beneficial to the cotton crop,. which is 


considerably above that of last year, but corn and hay 
had begun to suffer. However, the recent rains will place 
the crops in excellent condition, which practically insures 
a good fall business and buying should be heavy within 
the next three to six weeks, or as soon as the buyers 
can determine that the present fluctuations are partici- 
pated in by only a few of the manufacturers and that 
most of the large mill operators are not going to sacrifice 
their product when they are on the brink of an abnor- 
mally heavy demand for their entire output. 

There is no ground for alarm, as stocks are certainly 
not in shape for heavy fall purchases, and before the 
season is over an extreme shortage will develop. Even 
today retailers are complaining of green lumber, which is 
a sure indication that some mills at least are up with dry 
stock. Arkansas soft shortleaf yellow pine finish stocks 
are depleted, with no chance to accumulate a normal 
supply for fall. Flooring, ceiling and drop siding stocks 
are not heavy; in fact, the lower grades in these items 
are extremely scarce. Stocks of common lumber are be- 
low normal. There was never a time when yellow pine 
should be on a more solid basis. Railroad officials are be- 
ginning to announce the coming of the annual car short- 


age, 





LARGE MILL PLANT CONSUMED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
PENSACOLA, FLA., July 10.—The large plant of the 
Lindsey Lumber Company at Pollard, Ala., was destroyed 
hy fire early yesterday morning, entailing a loss of about 
$75,000, with about $34,000 insurance. The plant is to 
be rebuilt at ar carly date. The fire started at 1 a. m., 
in the planing mill and quickly spread to the dry kilns, 
sawmill and to the lumberyards, all of which were éon- 
sumed, 
Reports of customhouse officials just completed show 
a new high record for lumber exports from Pensacola 
during the year ending June 30. The total amount of 
lumber and sawn timber shipped was 315,000,000 super- 
ficial feet, an increase of 20,000,000 over any previous 
year. 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Outcome of Annual Export Contracts Uncertain— 
Agreements in Force Expire After August 1— 
Renewal Possibilities Remote. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 8.—Exporters say that they 
have not been able so far to renew any of their annual 
contraets for ocean freight room. They say that the 
steamship companies from the various ports are asking 
an advance of 5 to 10 cents a hundred pounds over the 
rates named in the present contracts which expire between 
August 1 to September 1. Last year rates were made 
through a committee appointed by the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, but this year each individual ex- 
porter and exporting firm will look after its own con- 
tracts. This subject promises to’ come before the ex- 
porters of lumber very prominently in the near future, 
owing to the fact that present contracts expire so soon. 

Weather conditions in the Memphis territory during 
the last week have been very favorable for work in the 
woods and quite satisfactory progress is reported with 
logging operations. All indications point to the most sat- 
isfactory timber supply for the summer months witnessed 
in recent years. The Valley Log Loading Company is 
loading timber at a rapid rate and the outlook, from a tim- 
ber supply point, is exceptionally good. The open weather 
has also tended to facilitate milling operations and lumber 
is being turned out on a liberal scale. 

The Valley Lumber Company, Camden, Ark., has pur- 
chased the mill and timberland holdings of W. L. Robinson 
Lumber Company near Gloster, Miss. Included in the 
transfer is a logging road 15 miles in length which is used 
for the handling of timber from the tract involved in this 
transaction. The Valley Lumber Company has also ac- 
quired the timber holdings of the Batin Lumber Company in 
the same locality. The recent purchases give the firm 
enough timber to last for the next ten or twelve years. 
Another sawmill will be erected at a location convenient 
to the new acquisitions. ; : 

Bank clearings in Memphis for the first six months of 
1913 show a_ slight decrease compared with last year but 
they are easily the second largest on record. There has 
been some slight dullness in business in a number of 
directions during the last few months but lumber inter- 
ests have enjoyed exceptional trade and if other lines had 
sold up as well there would have been a decided increase 
in bank clearings here instead of the slight loss recorded. 

Stewart H. Ralph, secretary of the Memphis Builders’ Ex- 
change, has announced that he intends to resign and that 
his connection with the organization will cease about the 
first of August. He has been secretary of that body for 
three years. Mr. Ralph goes to Jackson, Tenn., to be- 
come connected with a firm of contractors at that point. 
His successor will be elected within the next few days. 

Cc. C, Gilbert, recently elected secretary of the Tennessee 
Manufacturers’ Association, arrived in Memphis yesterday 
to open his office here. The headquarters of the State 
association have heretofore been at Nashville but they will 
be maintained here in future. J. T. Willingham, president 
of the Memphis Coffin Company, was chosen president of 
the State association at the recent annual held in_ this 
city and this accounts for the removal of the state head- 
quarters to this point. Mr. Gilbert as secretary succeeded 
kx. M. Smith, of Chattanooga. The Memphis Manufacturers 
Association, headed by Milton Hunt, is closely identified 
with the State association. Lumber interests. here are 
prominently identified with both the local and State asso- 
ciations. 

C. J. Tully, vice president of the Anderson-Tully Company 
and identified with a number of lumber and wood working 
enterprise in this territory, is in Michigan spending his 
vacation. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 7—Trade in the local lumber 
market is of seasonable volume and quiet. A number of 
the large firms have taken inventories, and many of 
them are taking vacations. The greatest activity is in 
the retail departments, there having been improvement 
in building operations. During June the city building 
department issued permits for improvements to. cost 
$272,859, against $92,027 for the corresponding month of 
1912 





W. E. Bateman will rebuild his plant at McKenzie, 
Tenn., which was recently destroyed by fire, causing a 





loss of $5,000. The plant included sawmill, stave works 
and planing mills. 

The New River Lumber Company has filed a bill against 
the Tennessee Railroad Company, causing a receiver to 
be appointed for the railroad. The line extends from 
Oneida, Scott County, to a point in Anderson County, 
about fifty miles. The liabilities, not including bonded 
indebtedness, are said to be about $31,000. Byrd M. 
Robinson, of New York, has been named receiver. 

Nashville had two disastrous fires last week. The plant 
of the Tennessee Packing & Stock Yards Corporation 
was heavily damaged, causing a loss of about $300,000. 
Samuel H. Fletcher, formerly of Indianapolis, is general 
manager of the company, which was recently reorganized 
by New York capitalists. The plant of the Nashville 
Roller Mills was completely destroyed, causing a loss of 
about $75,000. Vernon Tupper, general manager of the 
company, said the plan will be rebuilt at once. Both 
companies were well insured. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


Expectation That Dullness Would Become Pronounced 
With Arrival of Midsummer Season Happily Amiss 
—Situation at the Mills. 


LyNCHBuRG, VA., July 8.—The market, as viewed by 
local lumbermen, is unchanged. Practically no new 
features distinguish the trade from the last ten days. 
This fact is regarded as encouraging, as some have 
believed dullness would be more pronounced with the 
coming midsummer. So far as has been reported here, 
there have been no further shutdowns in the Carolinas 
and in Virginia. It is thought, as pointed out in 
previous reports from this center, that the curtailment 
by these few mills has been due to the status of indi- 
vidual concerns rather than to conditions generally 
prevailing in this section. Mills are still operating on 
unfilled orders of several weeks ago, but new orders 
ure steadily coming in, though at a quiet rate. Demand is 
xood, considering the season of the year, for dimension stock, 
due to the activity in building operations in many centers. 
Box boards are fairly active. Edge widths remain firm and 
a little culled lumber is being taken. Lumbermen report 
no concessions in prices. The disposition here is apparently 
to be firm and allow stocks to accumulate in expectation of 
the awakened activity expected in the fall. Just now, 
however, there is not a great deal of accumulation, as the 
active mills are kept busy by the current demand and old 
orders. 

Demand for longleaf is quiet and apparently not a great 
deal of large construction is going on. Collections have 
been close and have improved recently. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Hardwoods Go to Eastern Markets—Prices Holding 
Up Well—Purchase of Timber Tract by Govern- 
ment Approved. 


ELKINS, W. VA., July 7.—Most of the hardwood manu- 
factured in this section finds its way to eastern markets. 
There is an exception to that in the lower grades used for 
blocking purposes in and around the iron furnaces and 
steel mills, which at times is shipped in large quantities 
to Pittsburgh, but that is about the only kind of wood 
that does find its way westward unless it is material for 
vats and wooden storage tanks. Prices throughout the 
list are holding up admirably in West Virginia, consider- 
ing the period of the year and at the present time, gen- 
erally speaking, the car supply is adequate to take care 
of all shipments. Oak is still a premier commodity in the 
higher grades, as has been the case for several months, 
though the price seems to be easing off a little. 

The National Forest Reservation Commission has ap- 
proved for purchase by the Government the first forest 
upon the watershed of the Ohio River, located at the 
headwaters of the Monongahela River, embracing a tract 
of 20,567 acres, for which an average price of $3.06 
an acre is to be paid. The Monongahela purchase is 
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Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Fifth Avenue Bld... - NEW YORK CITY. 
Mills: — Cass, West Virginia. 


Office 





William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bidg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: - - 








MARION, VA. 





WwW. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office: 
No. 18 Broadway. 


General Office: 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - : WEST VIRGINIA 





Hadentine Lumber Company, Inc. 
Office: CAMDEN, N. J. 


Spruce, Hemlock and Hardwoods 
Mills Annual Cut 200 Million Feet. 
N. C. PINE CYPRESS WHITE PINE 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS, 
Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE: - - 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office:—SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 








K A R D a 0 0 D will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 431 $. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PITTSBURGH 


For Quick 


Sale 













We have in stock 
1 car 4-4 No. 1 Cuts ° “ 

% fe rine 
2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Cuts 
Write, wire or phone for price. 


Detailed list of other stock 
upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Successors to E. V. Babcock & Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Soft V hi Pj Shop 
Cork ite Fine Lumber 
Will gladly quote delivered prices either rough or 


dressed. Have a good stock all grades and. thick- 
nesses, but anxious to move few cars each of 


5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 2 and 3 Cuts 








to make piling room for new sawing. Stock is 
dry and bright and out of big cork pine timber. 
Tonawanda Grades. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x 12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4” 5-4” 6-4” 8-4” D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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© West Penn Lumber Co. 
= Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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For Sale 


5 cars 1x6 to 12” Mill Cull Spruce 82S. 
3 cars 5-4x6 to 12” Select Spruce. 

2 cars 6-4x6 to 12” Select Spruce. 
Also a nice stock of 1” and 2” Select 
Spruce in assorted widths and lengths. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


940 and 941 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


















TERHUNE LUMBER CO. 


\\ PRETSBURGH, PAL 
SHIPPERS OF HIGH GRADE 


Long & Short Leaf Yellow Pin 





WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN. 


“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Pro- 
cedure of Organization. Financing and Development of Busi- 
ness Corporation in ONE BOOK. Write today and get a 
copy for your desk or library. Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 
postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 





considered a particularly important one because of the 
use of the Ohio as a navigable stream. 

Having closed a deal for the acquisition of a large 
tract of valuable timber in Raleigh County, the Mankin 
Lumber Company has completed the construction of a large 
mill near the towns of Lester and Surveyor and expects to 
build another mill to saw the timber recently acquired. The 
purchase was made from the Rock House Ford Land Com- 
pany. 

While delays have been experienced by the Ruthbell 
Lumber Company in the construction of its sawmill in Pres- 
ton County, the company has reason to believe that the mill 
will be ready to start sawing early in August. The mill hasa 
daily capacity of 35,000 feet. Illness of the millwright and 
difficulty in securing other millwrights caused the delay. 

The Walkersville & Ireland Railroad, recently purchased 
by Stockert & Bailey, of Upshur County, will be extended 
ten miles from its present terminus to the Burns tract of 
timber on the Little Kanawha River, owned by Stockert & 
Bailey. The company’s mill will be located at Walkersville. 
The road will be partly rebuilt and new rolling stock pur- 
chased so that passengers may be carried with safety. 

A tract on Gorrell’s Run, Tyler County, containing some 
very good timber has been purchased by Dunbar & Welch, of 
Parkersburg, from D. Hickman, and the purchasers have 
moved their mill from Wood County to their new tract and 
begun cutting out the timber. 

A large class of Kittens were initiated last Thursday even- 
ing at a Concatenation of Hoo-Hoo held in the Southern 
District of West Virginia at Huntington. The initiation 
ceremonies were held at the Odd Fellows Hall, a banquet at 
the Huntington hotel following. 

Joseph Penner, general superintendent of a chain of box 
factories, one of which is the Elkins plant, is acting as 
superintendent of the local plant pending the appointment 
of a superintendent for this plant, a vacancy having been 
created by the resignation of G. H. Hass, who has become 
general manager of the Glady Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Penner’s headquarters are at New Castle, Pa. 

Lewis Buzzell, of the Ruthbell Lumber Company, was 
visiting relatives here last week. 

Col. Albert Thompson, of Philadelphia, who at one time 
owned the greater part of the timber adjacent to Davis, 

7. Va., now held by the Babcock Lumber Company, was 
here on business part of last week. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 7.—With hot weather up to 
last Sunday business in all lines has suffered. The 
weather has been so hot that many factories have been 
running short time and this has affected the lumber 
trade to some extent. The outlook for business is none 
too promising for anything like a big year, although 
prospects for a normal trade are bright. Inquiries are 
encouraging. 

Wholesalers are of the opinion that there will be a 
good general demand for small shipments, with very 
little buying in a general way until at least September 1. 
Prices are well maintained and dealers are satisfied with 
the large stocks they are carrying, as the experience of 
a few months ago, when it appeared the whole country 
was calling for hardwoods and the supply was so short, 
was so trying that the relief from that possibility is 
welcome. Just about the same hopeful feeling prevails 
among millmen as is held by the wholesalers—they, too, 
are content to accumulate stocks. 

In yellow pine and cypress conditions are not so good, 
building operations are not up to expectations and the 
effect is noticeable. Retailers are carrying big stocks 
and the demand is so light that little buying is reported. 
Wholesalers are not getting much business in the city 
proper, but are doing fairly well in adjacent territory. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 7.—The yellow pine market 
has had a much better tone since the first of the month, 
due to a large degree to the excellent condition of the 
Indiana grain crops. There have been more inquiries 
from dealers and more actual business during the last 
week than for some time previously. Prices, which suf- 
fered somewhat during a period of ‘‘unloading,’’ are 
gradually becoming steadier. As a whole the outlook is 
more satisfactory than it has been for a month or six 
weeks. ae 

Local labor troubles are reflected in the building oper- 
ations of the city for June which amounted to $952,025, 
as compared with $1,038,150 for the corresponding month 
last year. The record for the first six months of 1913 
shows up much better, operations for the half year reach- 
ing $5,110,907, as compared with $3,996,050 for the first 
half of last year. 

The A. P. Conklin Lumber Company has moved to the 
sixteenth floor of the Merchants Bank Building. The Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Company has also recently located on the 
sixteenth floor of the same _ building. 

Scott P. Matthews, resident manager of the South Ar- 
kansas Lumber Company, has returned from a vacation trip 
that took him to Detroit, Buffalo, New York, Baltimore, 
Old Point Comfort and other points. 

The Indiana grand lodge of the Improved Order of Red 
Men has announced plans for an eleven-story hotel building 
to be erected here at a cost of $250,000. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 10.—This has proved to be’ a 
very active month for the hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers and indications point to a good business the 
balance of the season. Mills are running full time and 
orders and inquiries are coming in well. The manu- 
facturers report they continue to get plenty of logs and 
that they are forced to pay a good price. Taken as a 
whole, this has proved to be a much better year than 
last. Building operations remain active and planing mill- 
men and yellow pine dealers report a good trade. Sash 
and door men say local trade continues good, but their 
out-of-town trade is not up to the corresponding period 
of last year. E ‘ 

Frank R. Laughlin, president of the Wolflin-Luhring 
Lumber Company, has been elected one of the directors 
of the Evansville Business Association. 

Charles Maley, of this city, head of the Henry Maley 
Lumber Company at Yazoo City, Miss., has purchased 
the site of the Williams Glass Company near the city, 
paying $15,000. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, is back from a trip through Kentucky 
and Tennessee. . : 

Henry Beckmann, planing millman and lumber dealer 
at Ferdinand, reports that stocks are moving slowly in 
that section, but he expects to see a gradual picking up 
in business after new wheat gets to moving well. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Retailers in Mid-Year Inventories—Factories Buying 
Steadily—Hardwood and Yellow Pine Stocks Light 
—Little Replenishing Being Done. 

CoLuMBus, OHIO, July 7.—Despite the holiday last 
week the lumber trade in central Ohio has been fairly 
active. Some of the retailers have completed their mid- 
year inventories and are in the market for larger orders. 
Factories are also buying well, although a few are hold- 
ing off until after the inventory period. Prices on all 
hardwoods are well maintained and no further weakness 
in yellow pine prices has developed. 

One of the best features of the trade is the fact that 
dealers’ stocks both of hardwoods and yellow pine are 
light and, with active building operations going on, more 
buying is expected in the near future. The policy of 
both factories and dealers is to buy only what is needed 
for immediate use. There is no disposition on the part 
of any one to stock up. Mill stocks in all sections are 
fair. 

The movement of hardwoods is uniform in every re- 
spect. There is no special accumulation of stocks and as 
a result the hardwood trade shows a good tone. Dry stocks 
are small. Factories making implements and vehicles are 
good buyers and buying from furniture factories is expected 
soon. 

In yellow pine there is still considerable weakness shown. 
Unsteadiness in quotations is one of the features of the 
trade. Offerings are made at low figures in some places and 
higher prices are asked in other localities. Retail stocks are 
small. Transit cars are not in good demand and most of 
the buying is for mill shipment. Most of the purchasers are 
asking for immediate shipment. Collections are fair. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the central division of 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says trade in all lines 
of hardwoods is holding up well. The usual dullness which 
comes during July and August is not as pronounced as 
usual. Prices are holding up well and no weakness of any 
consequence has developed. Buying is evenly divided be- 
tween retailers and manufacturing establishments. Mill 
stocks are fair. 

According to the report of the city building inspector for 
June and the first half of the present year, building opera- 
tions in the Buckeye capital have been active. During June, 
1913, 373 permits, of a valuation of $567,000 were issued, 
compared with 252 permits and a valuation of $579,000, for 
June, 1912. Since the first of the year the number of per- 
mits issued is 2,548, valued at $2,696,000 compared with 
1,401 permits and a valuation of $2,601,000 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrIsTOL, Va.-TENN., July 8—Numerous new opera- 
tions are being installed in this section and the lum- 
bermen generally are very optimistic as to the future 
of trade, despite disquieting rumors from the East and 
the financial disturbances of the present week. Trade is 
brisk and prices are holding up well. 

Timberland prices are high. The Government last 
week took over 60,000 acres of cut-over lands, near 
Bristol, paying from $3.50 to $6.25 an acre. Congressman 
Sam R. Sells, of Tennessee, who is the only lumberman in 
Congress, has been very assiduous in having lands in his 
district taken over by the Government to be included in the 
Appalachian Forest Reserve, and as a result he will have 
about 150,000 acres, not heretofore considered for purchase, 
included in the reserve. This is mostly cut-over land but 
will be very valuable within the next twenty-five to forty 
years. According to information current in this section, 
George W. Vanderbilt is considering the matter of offering 
the Government the famous Pisgah Forests of western 
North Carolina, which he has refused to sell to lumbermen 
for manufacturing purposes. 

Shipments of lumber from the Bristol yards have been 
heavy during the last few weeks, despite the fact that the 
vacation season is on. 

The Mankin Lumber Company, of Lester, W. Va., is pre 
paring to build a sawmill to develop a tract of timber in 
that section. 

The Dana-Guthrie Lumber Company, recently organized, 
is preparing to install a band mill in Greenbrier County, 
West Virginia, where it has purchased 1,000 acres of excel- 
lent hardwood timber. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., July 8—The demand for general 
building material is good and little complaint is regis- 
tered by local dealers. However, the representatives of 
the yards are keepinig close after business, and prices, 
especially on cottage and small building stuff, are not 
any too strong. It is believed that the splendid cutting 
season has had something to do with this condition of 
affairs. Reports from the mills generally over the State in- 
dicate a season of almost unbroken operation, with no labor 
troubles and hardly any bad logging conditions. This natu- 
rally resulted in an abundant supply of stock. 

The Logan-Moore Lumber Company, of Kansas City, has 
entered Arkansas for business, and the McGehee-Smith Lum- 
ber Company, of Pine Bluff, has increased its capital stock to 
$25,000. This latter company is making extensive improve- 
ments to its plant, installing new and modern machinery, 
and is preparing to install a big steam dry-kiln, covering 
about three-fourths of a city block. The company is also 
installing a 115-horsepower electric system to take the 
place of motive power now secured through natural gas. 

The Mount Olive stave factory, at Batesville, has been 
elosed down for a month in order to overhaul and enlarge 
the plant. 

The Washington Ivory Handle Company, of Hope, has 
purchased the old spoke factory at that place and will soon 
have the plant in full operation again. The purchasing 
company is a branch of the Washington Ivory Handle Com- 
pany, of Washington Courthouse, Ohio. 

The Blytheville Cooperage Company, the newest lumber 
industry in that hustling little city, has started operations 
at its big plant, with a large stock of material on hand for 
manufacturing and good orders reported already ahead. 

D. Combs, of Neal Springs, reports general activity 
among the sawmills in the Little River Valley, with an ex- 
cellent call especially for stave and veneer timbers. 

The State board of railway incorporation has allowed the 
Griffin, Magnolia & Western Railway Company and the 
Saline Bayou Railway Company to surrender their charters. 
These are log roads, and as the timber in those sections 
has been pretty well cut out the roads wanted to cease 
operating as common carriers. Under a recent decision of 
the courts these roads may not give up their charters ex- 
cept with permission of the board of railway incorporation. 

The charter for the building of the Pine Bluff & Southern 
Railway, from McCreanor, on the Rock Island, to Pine Bluff, 
has been extended to give the company until February, 
1915, in which to complete 10 percent of the road. This 
is a 40-mile line, delay in its construction being due to liti- 
gation by tax payers over the building of a free bridge 
across the Arkansas River at Pine Bluff. This has been 
settled. The bridge is to be used also for railway purposes. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Marked Improvement in Demand Especially From 
Retail Trade—Shingles Strong—Log Market Firm 
—Increase in Postal Receipts. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 5.—There has been marked 
improvement during the week in the lumber demand, 
especially from the retail trade. Railroads, large contrac- 
tors and factories are buying little, and until they come 
into the market again prices will not advance materially. 
However, the improvement in the retail demand is en- 
couraging to lumbermen, and feeling is general that the 
next two or three weeks will see a general strengthening. 
Shingles are in excellent demand, and are strong at $2.15 
for clears and $1.65 for stars, with prospects of further 
advances within a week. The usual Fourth of July 
closedown of the shingle mills for several days will also 
have the effect of strengthening the market. The cargo 
demand continues light, but it is not likely that prices 
will go any lower in this trade, inclination being strong 
with many of the cargo mills to close rather than cut 
prices deeper. Another feature of the situation is the 
firmness of the log market. Practically every logging 
camp of importance in the Puget Sound country is closed 
and many of them will stay down for from two to six 
weeks. ‘This means that a few days will see a scarcity 
of logs on the Sound, with a resultant tightening of 
prices. Ed R. Hogg, sales manager for the Atlas Lum- 
ber Company, Seattle, one of the best posted men on the 
lumber market in Seattle, sizes up conditions at present 
as follows: 

While it is true there is little railroad buying the rail- 
roads can not stay out of the market long. We have more 
retail business than we can take care of. Most of the orders 
coming in now are rush orders, the yards saying that they 
have sold the stock for barns, etc., and must have it as 
soon as possible. Red cedar shingles are in notably strong 
demand, and prices are sure to advance if it keeps up. 


General Business Conditions Encouraging. 


At the close of the Federal fiscal year, June 30, Seattle 
postal receipts were $165,000 larger than for the pre- 
ceding year, and customs receipts showed an increase of 
$80,000. The total postoflice receipts for the year totaled 
approximately $1,175,000 while the customs office receipts 
amounted to more than $1,465,000. The feature of these 
figures is that the last three months represent the largest 
increase. Another interesting business comparison is the 
building statistics, those issued during the first six months 
of 1915 topping those of the same period of last year by a 
margin of $350,000. Kuilding permits during the last six 
months amounted to $5,195,645, of which $871,485 were 
issued in June. Sank clearings for June were in excess of 
those of June last year, the difference amounting to $5,239,- 
270.39. 

H. C. Davison, well-known Seattle business man, has 
purchased a half interest in the Klipsun Lumber Company, 
of this city. Mr. Davison for the last ten years has been 
credit man for the Pacific Drug Company, remaining with 
the company until it changed hands a few months ago. He 
will have charge of the office and finances of the Klipsun 
company and this arrangement will give Manager Frank 
Jones opportunity to devote his entire time to buying and 
selling. The Klipsun Lumber Company is one of Seattle's 
progressive wholesale concerns, also having manufacturing 
interests. A dominant figure in this company is J. rank 
Jones, a young lumberman who has had many years’ ex- 
perience on the Pacific coast and whose many friends in 
this section proudly point to his company’s successful 
growth since its start in a small way a few years ago. The 
company specializes in railroad and construction material. 

H. E. Ross, of the Ross Lumber Company, Minneapolis, a 
line yard concern, was in Seattle this week. Stopping at 
Portland first, and after spending three or four days on 
Puget Sound, he returned to his home at Minneapolis. Mr. 
Ross stated that he found his business quiet, this being the 
usual and expected condition for this time of year. He 
looks for an exceptionally big fall trade unless there should 
be an eleventh hour crop calamity in the Dakotas. 

Roger Murphy, a young lumberman of this city, formerly 
of Atchison, Kans., is now with the Superior Lumber Com- 
pany of this city. Mr. Murphy was formerly sales manager 
for the Campbell Mill Company, at Edmonds, Wash., and 
prior to that was buyer on the road for the Wallace-Ballord 
Lumber Company, from its Seattle office. The Superior 
Lumber Company, a relatively new wholesale concern, was 
organized about the first of the year by the interests that 
control the Crab Creek Lumber Company. The _ latter 
named company has a line of retail yards in eastern Wash- 
ington and maintains buying offices in this city. I. Rovig 
is at the head of these companies. 


Many Lumbermen Visit Seattle. 

During the last week or ten days Seattle has been fa- 
vored by visits of a number of lumbermen from all parts 
of the country. Among these was A. ©. Hueston, of the 
Hueston Lumber Company, Wichita, Kans., who accom- 
panied by his wife and three boys has been touring the 
Coast states for a month. The Hueston Lumber Company 
is a well-known line yard concern. Another visitor was J. 
Johnson, of New Richmond, Wis., a retired lumberman, who 
was in the mill business in Wisconsin for nearly forty 
years and is well known to the lumber trade of the coun- 
try. L. R. Wells, of the L. R. Wells Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, and his father, C. E. Wells, who is connected 
with the North Star Lumber Company, were in the city 
this week looking into lumber conditions. They had been 
spending some time in Oregon where they are interested in 
some timberlands. Mr. Wells states that the crop outlook 
in the Middle West is excellent and he expects a good fall 
business. N. H. Huey, of Kansas City, spent two or three 
days here this week visiting friends and sizing up condi- 
tions. Mr. Huey is eastern representative for the Oregon 
Lumber Company, of Baker, Ore. 

The new shingle mill of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Company, Port Angeles, Wash., was threatened by _ fire 
Thursday, when 1,000,000 shingles in one of the_ kilns 
burned. Just how the fire originated is unknown. Use of 
the excellent fire equipment of the plant prevented the 
blaze from spreading. 

. C. Uber, of the Bradley Company, Tomahawk, Wis., 
spent a few days in Seattle this week. Mr. Uber is taking 
his vacation and came to Seattle from Vancouver, B. C.. 
having made the trip to the Coast over the Canadian Pa- 
cific. He will return by the way of Portland and Spokane. 
The Bradley company is a heavy timber owner in Clallam 
County, this State. 

W. F. White, for several years a well-known young lum- 
berman of Seattle, has severed all connections with that 
business and has joined the forces of the Goodwin Real 
Estate Company, Seattle. He will have charge of its loan 
department. Mr. White was. formerly an officer of the 





United States Lumber Company, and later manager of the 
White-Weller Lumber Company, of this city 


Shipping News. 

W. R. Grace & Co.’s new steamer, Colusa, will arrive on 
the Sound this week from San Francisco. This vessel 
arrived in San Francisco from Glasgow, June 18, on its 
maiden voyage. It is one of a fleet in course of construc- 
tion for this well-known shipping firm to be operated be- 
tween Seattle and San Francisco and South American ports. 
The first cargo will consist of lumber for the Panama 
Canal, and will amount to 4,500,000 feet. The vessel is an 
oil burner, is equipped with the latest machinery, and a 
Marconi wireless apparatus, and has excellent accommoda- 
tions for thirty first class passengers. 

Recent fixtures reported by the Shipowners’ Association 
of the Pacific Coast include: Schooner Hepansion, British 
Columbia to Suva, 55s; Steamer Jim Butler, Puget Sound to 
San Francisco, .50; and bktn. Lahaina, Columbia River to 
South Africa, 82s 6d. 
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COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Prominent Lumberman Predicts Prosperous Times— 
Mill Situation Easiest in Three Years—Fir Door 
Market Quiet—Annual Fete. 

TacoMA, WASH., July 5.—The St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company shut down its entire plant Thursday 
night and will not resume until Monday. Its logging 
camps are also idle. Major Everett G. Griggs, president 
of the St. Paul company, believes the market will right 
itself soon unless the millmen themselves permit it to 
be overstocked. He estimates there is about 25 percent 
overproduction. Said Major Griggs: 

During June and July there is always a lull in the busi- 
ness and it is noticeable this year as usual. Unless the 
millmen themselves permit the market to be overstocked, 
the industry will be all right. ‘There seems to be a dis- 
position in many lines of business to await the result of 
pending legislation, but apprehension and uncertainty are 
not sO prominent as to cause any great financial debacle. 
Within the next 380 days | think this condition will almost 
wholly disappear. During my trip east to the National 
meeting I saw fine crops everywhere except in lowa, where 
the corn may fall off a little. It looks to me as if there 
will be a larger crop this year than last and any country 
where such bounteous crops are produced is bound to be 
prosperous. I think there will be no lack of money to move 
the big crops or for attractive investment, although a 
higher rate of interest than heretofore is apt to be exacted, 
as it always is when the supply is curtailed. The pressure 
on the financial barometer is much less noticeable in the 
Vacific Northwest than in the East and in the Mississippi- 
Missouri River regions. I believe a fairly prosperous season 
is ahead of us and see no reason for any one to be dis- 
couraged. | 

The Pacifie States Lumber Company and the Mineral 
Lake Lumber Company, allied, whose outputs are handled 
by the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company, have both 
their mills shut down for a 10-day period and expect to 
resume about the middle of next week. The two com- 
panies’ camps that are selling on the market are also 
idle and will not resume for about 30 days. Speaking 
of trade conditions yesterday J. G. Dickson, of these 
companies, said: 

I believe the millmen are more frightened than hurt just 
now. ‘Tbe rail business is not so bad as it might be and 
so far as volume is concerned it is fully as good as last 
year at this time. Prices, of course, are not what they 
should be, and over-production is a factor in this. The 
labor situation is the easiest it has been in the last three 
years. Not only are men more plentiful but they are a 
better class of men who want to stay by their jobs and 
men that employers feel like paying better wages to. The 
threatened strikes did not materialize at all. 


Recent News in Brief. 


The fir door market is quiet with no business coming in, 
according to President John Snyder, of the Tacoma Fir Door 
Company, who lately returned trom a trip east. Mr. Snyder 
says that he never saw crops looking better than on this 
trip, except way down East; that the corn crop promises to 
be especially tine, and he sees no reason why the fall 
should not bring a good door business. There are no big 
stocks anywhere, Mr. Snyder says, and the door men are 
hoping for a good fall trade. 

Tacoma building permits for June totaled $525,884, a 
gain of .455 percent over June last year, according to the 
monthly report of the city building inspector. For the first 
six months of 1918 permits have aggregated $1,278,219, as 
compared to $800,234 for the first six months of 1912. 

The Fir Tree Lumber Company has had its mill and camp 
shut down since last Saturday and plans to start up early 
next week. The compahy has found business slow, about on 
a par with reports from other mills, but takes an optimistic 
view of the outlook and fall trade prospects. 

Tacoma is just now in the throes of its annual Monta- 
mara Festo and business of all kinds is practically at a 
standstill with everybody devoting himself to the Festo 
features and celebrating the Fourth. ‘There are thousands 
of visitors in the city, thronging the elaborately decorated 
streets. Features of the Festo this year include a Stampede 
in the Stadium with scores of cowboys, cow-girls, horses, 
cattle and a band of Umatilla Indians, giving daily perform- 
ances. For Saturday and Sunday automobile races on 
the Tacoma track with the famous riders of the United 
States driving are the big features. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company finds the shingle 
market with a tendency to stiffen and looks for further im- 
provement in the near future. The agency has sold none of 
its shingles below $1.60 and $2.15. ‘The mills of the agency 
are all closed down for the holidays, some of them left with 
only a ‘watchman and a flunky.” 2 

Announcement was made Thursday by W. C. T. U. officers 
of a contribution of $1,000 by the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company to the fund being. raised for the White Shield home 
which the W. C. T. U. maintains in Tacoma. The request of 
the W. C. T. U. for a subscription was submitted to the 
board of directors of the Weyerhaeuser company at the an- 
nual meeting here in June by George S. Long, secretary and 
manager of the company. Today Mrs. Margaret B. Platt, 
State W. C. 'T. U. president made public a letter she had 
received from Mr. Long announcing the company had au 
thorized the $1,000 gift to the fund to be paid when the 
full amount needed is realized. : 

A notable reunion took place in Tacoma the other day 
when members of the family of Wm. C. Wheeler, presi- 
dent of the Wheeler, Osgood Company, twelve in all, gath- 
ered at the home of Rev. Edgar C. Wheeler, of this city. W. 
C. Wheeler, who with Mrs. Wheeler has just returned from an 
extended tour of Europe, Asia and the Holy Land, and their 
children were also present at the reunion: W. C. Wheeler, 
jr., secretary of the Wheeler, Osgood Company; Rev. E. C. 
Wheeler, and Professor Alvin Wheeler, who holds the 
chair of chemistry at the University of North Carolina. 
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From our Cincinnati, Ohio 


RED CEDAR YARD. 


Interesting History of Tennessee Red Cedar Sent on Request. 


GEO.C. BROWN & CO. i c 


MAIN OFFICE PROCTOR, ARK. 
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Tennessee Red Cedar Posts 


We have a complete stock of Round 
and Split Posts, Poles and Piling. Can 
furnish in straight cars. Can fill 
orders for Sawed Tapers. 


Quick Shipment. 








Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Company 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 


REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIL 








CALIFORNIA 


~ MANUFACTURERS ~ 
CAR**>CARGO. SHIPPERS 


WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 











California White Pine 
‘ California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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John D. Mershon Lumber Co. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 






IMMA HPAO IIHS 


Z.EDWOOD: 


LUMBER, SHINGLES 


and Manufactured Goods. 
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All 


Lumbermen 


MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 


at the 
Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 





With Running Water, - $1.50 per day 
pe! 


) With Ku m * mae 
Room Rates ) Wik aus Toilet, $2.50°5 3 4.00 


-50, 4.00 




















HAVE you had a copy? It’s worth sending for. Contains 
photographs and floor plans of twenty-four Bungalows, 


Cottages and two-story residences. It tells too, why Red 
Cedar Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them to stay 
and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They are right. ff 
you want Shingles quick we have them in transit and can 
deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 


Association 
511-514 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The Answer < ~ 


We are not Manufacturers 
We are not Wholesalers 








We are not an Agency 


What Are We? 


are a Selling Office 

have Real Lumber to Sell 

have it sawed, piled and ready for Shipment 
ship it when we pri ymise to ship 


guarantee the stock to be absolutely Right 


Send us your orders if you are ina rush 
and we will wire you the car number. 


GEORGE M.BUTCHER Co. 


q White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 


Logging and Lumbering, - $5.25 postpaid. 
| Scr aed on Sylviculture, - - 2.15 as 

orest Mensuration. - - - 1.16 on 
Forest Finance, - - - - 55 ne 
Forest Policy, - - - - - 1.90 ad 
Forest Protection, . - - 1.65 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
war Also came of many other books for those interested in 
lumbering and forestry. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











These with their families comprised an old fashioned family 
circle and the reunion was a very delightful affair. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., July 7.—Activity of coastwise ship- 
ping was the feature of the lumber situation here last 
week. It was one of the busiest shipping weeks of years 
and one reason for it was the fact that bottoms have 
been more easily secured than for many months and the 
owners have been willing to make concessions in rates. 
Several million feet was loaded, the Weyerhaeuser, 
Clark-Nickerson, Crown and Canyon mills supplying it. 

One of the largest foreign cargoes of recent weeks will go 
from the Crown and Weyerhaeuser mills on the steamship 
Strathendrick, which is loading 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
for Australia. The Collingham loaded 800,000 feet at the 
Canyon and Weyerhaeuser mills for Australia. A dozen 
lumber carriers were in port at one time during the week. 

Many of the country lumber mills were shut down during 
the week, and the output was cut down to some extent. 
Shingle mills took a longer vacation and gave the shipping 
departments a chance to reduce the surplus. The demand 
for lumber and shingles is fair. It is believed that this 
month should show an improvement, as retailers in the 
Middle West will know where they are “at” on the crop 
proposition. 

The Snohomish County commissioners last week decided 
against a proposition of calling an election for the purpose 
ot making this a logged-off land district in order to take 
advantage of the law passed by the last legislature. They 
asserted that there was no widespread demand for it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Miller left last week for a three 
months’ pleasure trip in the East. ‘They will visit New 
York, Boston. Washington, Rochester and Duluth. 

The city of Everett has expended a total of $500,000 in 
street and city improvements during the last year, indicat- 
ing that it purposes to keep forging to the front. Everett 
believes in pushing the community development idea just as 
fast as possible and the citizens are united on the proposi- 
tion. 

Appraisers of the property of the Gold Basin Lumber & 
Shingle Company, involved in litigation, reported last week 
that the timber rights of the company under Government 
lease have ceased to exist and are valueless, and that the 
timber is not worth the price the company agreed to pay 
for it. The physical property of the company is appraised 
at $30,099.50. 

Everett's Kla-how-yah celebration last week brought loggers 
and mills employees from all over this district. The program 
was excellent and everyone had words of praise for the 
management. Shingle weavers were not overlooked and a 
part of the program was a packing contest which excited 
much interest. Flights by Aviator Christoferson, of San 
Francisco, over the bay, were thrilling. The lumber and 
shingle manufacturers played an important part in making 
the event a success. The Kla-how-yah is to be an annual 
affair. 
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ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 5.—Lumber trade condi- 
tions are not so encouraging as at the beginning of the 
year. There is a slump in foreign markets and no quo- 
tations are being received. A few old orders are being 
filled for coastwise points. Local trade is fair. Logging 
camp conditions are not so buoyant as during the first 
half of the year. Nevertheless mills and camps are in 
operation. 

Conditions in the shingle markets tend to keep up the 
spirit of manufacturers. Notwithstanding that the mar- 
ket for shingles is steadily growing stronger and that 
orders are plentiful many manufacturers have closed for 
a fortnight. This will give an opportunity to overhaul 
plants, as well as curtail output. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, new owner of the 
Bellingham Bay Lumber Company’s plant, on the Bel- 
lingham Bay water front, will be improved in many 
ways. Much of the cumbersome machinery will be re- 
moved and up-to-date machinery installed in lieu thereof. 
It is purposed so to systematize the plant that production 
cost will be materially decreased. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Company’s plant is running 
steadily. This company’s trade is principally by rail. 
The domestic trade is not so brisk as in the past, but 
the concern continues to operate and is not seriously 
concerned, as a fair summer and fall trade is expected. 

Owing to a sudden break in building operations in 
Vancouver, B. C., the export trade in sash and doors 
from his city has come to a halt. Vancouver has been 
a heavy consumer of sash and door factory products from 
Bellingham, but no orders are being shipped. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 





Record Made in Lumber Shipped to Foreign Ports Dur- 
ing June-—-Big Company to be Sold—Buyer Not Yet 
Made Public. 


ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WASH., July 7.—The record 
for lumber shipped to foreign ports during any one 
month of this year so far is held by June. The total 
amount so shipped during that month was 7,588,995 
feet, valued at $100,523. Besides the lumber that has 
been shipped 20 tons of whale bone also has been ex- 
ported and the value of that is estimated to be $17,000. 
That the foreign lumber shipments has been steadily 
increasing is shown by the facts and figures of the 
lumber exported in previous years during June. In 
1911 about 600,000 feet of lumber, valued at $70,000, was 
shipped during June. The lumber shipments for June, 1912, 
can not be estimated correctly, as all the shipping industry 
of Grays Harbor suffered greatly from the strike at that 
time. It is customary among the shipping fraternity to 
class vessels sailing for the Philippines and the Hawaiian 
Islands as coastwise shipments and during the last month 
about 3,883,000 feet of lumber was shipped in this traffic. 
If the value of these cargoes—$54,000—was added to the 
value of the foreign shipments for this month, it would 
bring the total of these cargoes to about $154,000. 

It is expected by lumbermen that shipments for July will 
not be brisk or large if present indications hold good. Very 
few boats are in the harbor at present, and the charters 
listed are few. ‘The principal buyers of American lumber at 
present are China and Australia, where the rapid improve- 
ments are forcing a strong demand for lumber supplies, 
which has materially affected Grays Harbor. The coast- 
wise shipments of lumber have decreased slightly for several 
months, and it is_ believed that this is due to the uncer- 
tainty which the Democratic tariff is creating. Lumbermen 
expect this condition will be remedied immediately upon 
the definite settlement of this question. 

A question which is of paramount interest to the lumber- 
men of Grays Harbor and concerning the truth of which 
speculation is rife, is the report that the immense plant of 








the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, situated at Cos- 
mopolis, has been sold to one of the railroad companies 
operating a line into this harbor. It is believed that the 
buyer is the Milwaukee system and its officials, rather than 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, 
us was at first stated. It is understood that the proposed 
deal will include all property of the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Company at Cosmopolis, such as the mill and water 
frontage, the purchase price to be $1,000,000. It is stated 
on the best authority that the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company had plans drawn for a large modern mill at least 
au year ago, and it is believed that it is this plant it will 
erect at the site purchased on the Moxchuch River. If the 
purpose of the Milwaukee railroad in the proposed purchase 
of this property is to use it for terminal and for tidewater 
shipping facilities it will be one of the most important 
moves commercially that Grays Harbor has known in a 
great many years. 

is the intention of the logging concerns of Grays 
Hlarbor to make the annual shutdown, which occurs about 
July 4, as brief as possible. Nearly all the camps intend 
resuming operations as early in the week as possible. If 
men are obtainable the Big Creek Logging Company and 
the Warren Logging Company intend to reopen their camps 
next Monday morning, but it is doubtful if this will be 
possible. The Saginaw Timber Company is also anxious to 
reopen its camps, as the heavy rains have filled all the 
streams and the possibilities for a splash are favorable. 
These rains have also improved the skid roads and, for the 
time being at least, relieved all danger of forest fires. The 
camps have all been undergoing a thorough overhauling 
and in many cases much new machinery has been installed 
so as to be prepared for a long run. 

According to information given out by the assessor's 
office, timber valuations in Chehalis county will be raised 
between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 this year. That is, the 
total valuation of timber will be raised from about $15,000,- 
000 to about $25,000,000 if the suggestions of the assessor's 
office are followed out by the board of equalization. 
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ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


An Unusual Situation: Mills Operating Day and 
Night, Logging Camps Idle—Views of an Austra- 
lian Lumberman. 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 5.—The situation here is some- 
what peculiar, for several mills are working day and 
night while the logging camps in the Columbia River dis- 
trict, with the exception of a few operated by mills, are 
idle. The camps were shut down the last of June and it 
was said today with the intention, in most cases, to keep 
them closed thirty days, unless the surplus of logs in the 
water is rapidly moved. The mills are especially active 
because many of them have been idle for the last four 
weeks on account of high water in the Columbia and 
now that the river has receded the saws are buzzing 
double time. It was stated today that in spite of the 
closing of more than a dozen mills along the river orders 
for water shipment were filled promptly, such material 
as could not be furnished by the idle mills being sup- 
plied by mills more fortunately situated, so that no ves- 
sels were delayed in getting dispatch. The closedown, 
however, reduced the total output of the lower river mills 
for the period to the extent of about 50,000,000 feet. 

Loggers favor holding down the output of their camps 
in uniformity with a steady demand and seem unable 
to see any reason for disposing of their stumpage at less 
than appraised value, which they say would have to be 
done if they should reduce quotations, which are on $7, $10 
and $13 basis, and where they have stood for some time. 

M. R._ Brown, with Swan Bros., of Sydney, N. S. W.. 
lumber dealers and prominent merchants, was in  Port- 
Jand this week en route to New York on a tour of the 
States. From New York he will go to San Francisco to 
embark for his home. While here Mr. Brown inspected 
some of the big saw mills from which his company has 
bought material through exporters. In regard to the lum- 
ber situation in Australia Mr. Brown said: 

“Oregon fir is far superior timber in many ways for build- 
ing purposes and we use it almost exclusively for that pur- 
pose. The Baltic mills ship nothing but small dimension, 
surfaced material and flooring, which do not enter seriously 
in competition with the Oregon or Pacific Northwest fir 
products. While the Baltic lumber comes finished the 
Pacific coast material comes rough and is resawed by the 
local mills, of which Sydney has many. 

“We have some very fine pine in Australia but use it 
largely for the manufacture of furniture, hence it does not 
enter into competition with the Oregon product. Australian 
pine trees are large and we have an abundance of them, 
although the forests are rapidly being cut. I am much 
impressed with your progressive conservation and _ refores- 
tation out here for the protection of the timber and lumber 
industries. We have done very little systematic work along 
that line in Australia but it is only a matter of time when 
it will have to be resorted to, or we shall be without 
forests. The hardwood industry is developing but our ex- 
ports are not heavy. 

“Our lumber manufacturers buy machinery in the open 


market, but we find that the American manufacturers put 
up some of the best machines in the world.” 

Mr. Brown was surprised at the United States having 
to import large quantities of beef from Australia, with 
so much logged-off land lying idle. He believed it would 
be profitable to turn these vast acreages into stock 
ranges, 

The officers of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
were moved this week from the old quarters in the Com- 
mercial Club into the new Broadway Building, where 
Manager L. Campbell and his force of assistants will 
occupy a suite of three rooms. 

J. B. Knapp, of the Northwestern Box Manufacturers’ 
Association, has compiled all of the laws of the United 
States with respect to standardization of wooden boxes. 
The compilation shows the inadequacy of laws on this 
subject and the necessity for national laws so that 
standardization will be uniform throughout the country. 
As it now stands, he explains, manufacturers can not an- 
ticipate their trade and are at a big disadvantage, as are 
buyers. To illustrate, he quotes that a short time ago 
the legislature of the State of Washington passed a law 
making a quart strawberry box to contain 67.2 cubic 
inches and pint boxes to contain 33.6 cubic inches. 
Oregon has no law on that standard and it has been 
customary to use an arbitrary ‘‘hallock’’ not conform- 
ing in cubical contents to the Washington requirements. 
This will prohibit the sale of Oregon-grown fruit in 
Oregon-made boxes in the State of Washington, unless 
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labeled ‘‘short.’’ The change in the Washington stand- 
ard will necessitate the establishment of a new box 
standard and accordingly a new standard crate for the 
boxes in this State. Mr. Knapp has already done con- 
siderable work with the end in view of arriving at a 
standard box that will be recognized over the entire 
country. 

The Northwestern Box Manufacturers’ Association at 
a meeting in Walla Walla, Wash., recently passed reso- 
lutions asking the Federal government to establish a 
farm loan department and to increase the rate of in- 
terest on postal savings accounts from 2 to 3 percent. 
In explaining the purpose, Manager J. B. Knapp, of this 
city, stated: 

‘*While the association is not in position to work 
out the entire proposition, we believe that the Govern- 
ment should establish a farm loan department whereby 
farmers may get money at a reasonable rate of interest, 
say 4 percent, for financing their projects. We believe 
that the money could be secured from the postal savings 
banks. By increasing the rate of interest more money 
would be deposited, and it is apparent from the volume 
of business now transacted by the postal savings bank 
department that this money is not withdrawn from the 
savings bank but comes from funds hidden in tin cans 
or other places of supposed security. We believe it 
would bring a great deal of money into circulation now 
lying idle. It would benefit the box industry and all 
other industries that deal with the farmer, for the 
reason that the man on the soil would be able to do a 
cash business instead of on a credit basis. 

‘«The box industry would not then have to sell boxes 
on credit, for the fruit grower could borrow the money 
at 4 percent and buy his material for cash. Under 
existing arrangements the box manufacturer has to wait 
for his money till the crops are disposed of, or even 
longer. If extension of time is granted the farmer or 
some one has to suffer, and the business does not become 
attractive. ’’ 

The Multnomah Box & Trunk Company’s plant in this 
city was destroyed by fire Friday evening, July 4. About 
2,000,000 feet of lumber in the yard was also destroyed. 
The near-by plant of the Monarch Lumber Company 
was barely saved. The loss is estimated at about $50,000. 
F. E. Wrenn is manager of the company. It is under- 
stood that the loss was covered by insurance. 

It is reported here that the Duval Jackson Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., will build a sawmill at 
Wallowa, along the structural lines of the George Palmer 
mill at La Grande, Ore. The company’s timber holdings 
are north of Wallowa. The company will establish a 
small town at the mill. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


Entertainment of Logging Congress Delegates Planned 
—Contract Made to Cut and Bank 17,000,000 Feet of 
Lumber. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 7.—Plans are being made for 
the entertainment of delegates to the Pacific Logging 
Congress, which will convene here September 24-26. Ac- 
cording to tentative plans, the congress will hold a ‘‘ get- 
acquainted’’ session Wednesday evening, September 24, 
when routine work will be transacted. On Friday the 
delegates will go by special train to Potlatch, Idaho, 
where A. W. Laird, manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, will be host. The visitors will spend a full day 
inspecting the mill and lumber camps of the company. 
The speakers for the congress have not yet been named, 
but papers will be read covering logging engineering, 
modern logging camps, the utilization of waste and other 
topics. 

Charles Lightner, a logging contractor of the North 
Fork district, in Idaho, has entered into an agreement 
with local parties to cut and bank 17,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber. The cut will be made at the headwaters of the main 
North Fork River, near the divide leading to the Pend 
d’Oreille division. 

J. C. Lackey of Kansas City, Mo., and G. 8. Patterson of 
Milwaukee, Wis., traveling representatives of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Company, have been in the city for a few 
days in consultation with H. H. Lamping, sales manager 
of the company. The salesmen report that through Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Montana and Kansas, prospects 
are for a bumper crop, while in the Dakotas there will be 
at least a three-fourths crop. In Wisconsin the wheat 
fields are especially promising while the corn crop in Iowa 
and Nebraska is up to normal. Messrs. Lackey and Patter- 
son returned to their homes yesterday. ‘ 

A_ special train from Seattle to Winchester this week 
carried 16 skeleton log trucks to the plant of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Company. The trucks will be used on the 
five-mile logging road which has just been completed. The 
road which leads from the mill into the timber will be in 
operation tomorrow. The Lumber company is now oper- 
ating a 10-hour shift and is just opening up a new sec- 
tion of timber. ‘The trucks to be used in hauling the logs 
have a capacity of 60,000 feet and were purchased from the 
Seattle Car & Foundry Company. 

. D. Jarboe, who has had charge of the Edwards & 
Bradford lumber yard at Davenport, has been appointed 
State grain inspector, and will make his headquarters at 
Tacoma. He takes the place of C. E. Richards, of Pullman, 
who formerly was manager of the Lamb-Davis lumber yard 
there. 

R. H. McKelvey and wife, secretary of the Lumber In- 
surance Company of New York City, was a visitor in the 
“ the Fourth. 

Vv. B. Mackey, president of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with headquarters at Portland, and 
F. C. Knapp, secretary of the Peninsula Lumber Company, 
also of Portland, were in the city July 4, en route home 
from Chicago. While here they called on a number of local 
manufacturers. 

A further argument for curtailment of cut among Inland 
Empire mills is shown by the May report of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, issued by Secretary A. W. 
Cooper, this week. The cut for the month—33 mills report- 
ing, was 115,455,239 feet. while for the same period last 
year—31 mills reporting, 98,389,629 feet were cut. wuring 


the quiet period of the market efforts are being made to cut 
down on the amount of production. 

Wood-block paving bids on a number of local streets have 
been sent in by the Western Wood Preserving Company. On 
a job which the city engineer estimated to cost $30,000, the 


company, through two sub-contractors, bid $29,600 and 
$29,900 respectively. If the company succeeds in winning 


the job, it will be the first street paving of this kind done 
in Spokane. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


Excellent Crop Conditions Presage Fall Activity—New 
Settlers Expected to Buy Liberally of the Yards— 
Timber Sale. 

KALISPELL, Mont., July 7.—The mills are busy, with 
prospects of a good fall trade, as crop conditions are 
first-class throughout the territory supplied by the manu- 
facturers of this district. Manufacturers who have re- 
cently visited the territory are of the opinion that noth- 
ing short of a hailstorm will prevent a bumper crop 
bemg harvested. The recent rains have been general all 
over the State and the ground contains a great deal of 
moisture. It is also reported that many’ settlers who 
came to eastern Montana for the purpose of taking up 
lands intend to do considerable fall building in the way 
of permanent improvements. The mills are operating 
steadily, but so far they have been unable to increase 
the amount of stock above what it was last January. If 
the market continues strong manufacturers will go into 
the winter with the lowest stocks ever known in this 
valley. 

The Somers Lumber Company, of Somers, recently 
closed a deal with the Government for the purchase of 
100,000,000 feet of timber. The timber consists of about 
50 percent western larch, 25 percent fir, and the remainder 
Englemann spruce, western pine and cedar. It stands on 
an area of about 9,000 acres at the head of Swan Lake. 
The contract provides that all the timber shall be removed 
on or before May 1, 1918. 

c 


>. A. Weil, president of the Eureka Lumber Company, 
accompanied by Mrs. Weil, left the first of last week for 
Minneapolis and other eastern cities. They expect to be 


absent five or six weeks. Mr. Weil stated that his company 
has just completed its log drive on Graves Creek. The en- 
tire drive of 300,000,000 feet is now in the main Tobacco 
River. The mill is operating day and night, turning 
out about 5,500,000 a month. The company recently closed 
a deal with the Government for 25,000,000 of timber on 
lortine Creek which will be put in this winter. 

As an indication that work is not to be checked on the 
Milk River irrigation project, the Reclamation Service is 
asking for bids for earth work and structures on the second 
unit of the Dodson north canal. 

The Enterprise Lumber Company of Kila, 
stalled a vertical resaw manufactured by the Diamond 
Iron Works of Minneapolis, Minn. The machine has 6-foot 
wheels and carries a 10-inch saw. The installation of this 
machine will increase the cut approximately 25,000 feet a 
day. The company has one of the most modern mills in 
— Montana in a very choice belt of western pine and 
arch. 

George W. Slack, woods superintendent of the Somers 
Lumber Company, has returned from the Stillwater coun- 
try, where five logging camps are operating. The company 
is putting in about 160,000 feet a day. 

Owing to heavy rains the Hutchinson Lumber Company 
was forced to stop logging. It expects to complete its cut 
of 1,500,000 feet by the middle of July. W. O. Hutchinson, 
general manager of the company, states that retail trade is 
good at Whitefish and the outlook favorable for a strong 
wholesale market by fall. 


recently in- 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, July 7.—The water in Lake Pend 
d’Oreille is steadily receding and the mills that were 
obliged to shut down because of high water have prac- 
tically all resumed operation. 

The Anderson-Christenson Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, has the contract for about a million feet of 
rough lumber for use in the forms of the new Daven- 
port Hotel, of Spokane. The company bought from a 
local logger named Tibadeau and made arrangements to 
have the lumber cut by the Riverside mill of Ellersick 
Bros. Part of it has been cut and the mill people are 
holding the lumber pending a settlement for the sawing. 
They have brought suit in the district court for several 
thousand dollars against the Anderson-Christenson peo- 
ple. A number of suits are pending in the probate court 
against Thibadeau for current accounts and he in turn 
is suing the lumber company. 

T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber 
Company, with Mrs. Humbird and daughters Florence 
and Jean, last week drove down from Spokane and will 
spend the rest of the summer in Sandpoint. 

H. C. Culver and family recently moved from Spokane 
to their newly completed summer home at Cedar Creek 
on Lake Pend d’Oreille. 





NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 


Lipsy, Mont., July 7.—The lumbering industry in 
Montana stands second in importance in the State, min- 
ing being first, according to statistics prepared by W. J. 
Swindlehurst, commissioner of labor and industry. There 
are 155 sawmills, twenty-six of the thirty-four counties 
having mills. Flathead County is credited with having 
eighteen mills, which is the greatest number in any one 
county. ; 

The Forest Service has completed a telephone line be- 
tween Libby and Troy and will start at once to put in 
a line between Libby and Dome Mountain, where an 
important lookout station is to be maintained. The 
greater part of the Kootenai forest may be seen from 
the top of this mountain. 

June was the wettest month on record in the Kootenai 
national forest and no forest fires were reported. 


PARA? 


Approximately 36,000,000 feet of lumber was cut in 
Alaska during 1912, chiefly from the Tongass Forest. 
The principal wood eut was Sitka spruce, which besides 
being used for lumber is required for salmon cases. The 
salmon eases, herring boxes and halibut boxes required 
in Alaska alone take several million feet of lumber. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EBYEAETT, WASH. 








No Matter Where 
You Are Located 


we know the particular requirements of 
your section for we have been catering to 
the Eastern Trade for 15 years shipping 
high quality 


Lumber Products. When we talk quality 
we are prepared to back it up for we log 
our own timber and saw it in our own 
mills. Constant improvements in our 
plant have kept our ‘*Electric Brand” 
products in the vanguard of quality 
manufacturers. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mér. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


Fir and Cedar 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 
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ARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


J.C. FULKERSON, - 










ir and Cedar Lumber 


C.M. STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
701 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M.CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Stock up 


Now with 


Posts 


logs will defy decay. 





954 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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~ 
Western Cedar 


bought right direct from the pro- 
ducer and show your trade how 
real live cedar posts, cut from green 


We have them Axe-Split or Round 
Tri-State Cedar Co. 


COEUR-D’ALENE, IDAHO f 











ORDER OUR 





and avoid shingle trouble. 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles} 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 
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PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


TMM 
Southern darduvods 


@, We offer stock, produced by 
our band mills, from our own 
timber. 


@ We control absolutely the 
manufacture, piling, grading 
and shipping of our product 
and are thus able to assure our 
trade of uniformity of grades 
and manufacture. 


SPECIALTIES : 


Red Gum 
Sap Gum 
Red Oak 
White Oak 


Cottonwood 
Yellow Cypress 
Soft Elm 
White Ash 


UNCOATED CATT 
PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


PULQOQOTTUALLLULUCUUAATUAUOGN4 LLL {L4A0ALLULCTTOOUCCUNOOUUUE 
=V. Veli alemele) Vue 


Manufacturers of Special Brands Exclusively 
OUR 3 GRADES | THICKNESS 
SPECIALTY IN 5 to 2 in. 


i COMMERCIAL SHINGLE CO. 
H Special Upright t 
Red Cedar Shingles 
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BELLINGHAM, - WASH. { 





Our Own Special Grading Rules. 


EXTRA CLEARS (Strictly clear, 4 inches and wider). 
EXTRA *A* (10 inch clear and better not passable for 
clears, $ inches and wider). 

SIX INCH CLEAR AND BETTER (6 inch clear and bet- 
ter not passable for Stars) 2 inches and wider. 


The same Specifications as to quality applies also te our 18" Eurekas & Perfections, 



































: Direct From Mill to Dealer 
| WE WANT ORDERS FOR 
| 
- Select Common 

j Railroad and Bridge Timbers 

: Barge and Car Building Material 

| Johnson Creek Lumber Co. |; 
: Mill and Offices : 

: RAINIER, WASHINGTON 

: Shipments via C. M. & St. P., 

5 | O. W.R. & N., G. N. and N. P. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











Peabody, Houghteling & Co., Chicago, state that they 
now occupy the entire banking floor of the Otis Build- 
ing, 10 South LaSalle Street. 


E. E. Eversull, of St. Louis, traffie manager of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, is in Chicago for two 
or three days in the interests of his concern. 


D. P. Upshaw, president of the Arlington Lumber 
Company, Arlington, Ky., was a caller at Chicago 
lumber offices this week and booked a number of good 
orders. 


J. A. Levings, of the Moorehead Manufacturing 
Company, with plant at Moorehead, Miss., was in 
Chicago this week on one of his regular trips, looking 
after business. 


C. E. Borgeson, general manager of the Alabama- 
Mississippi Lumber Company, 1703 Heyworth Building, 
Chicago, returned last Monday from a week’s visit to up- 
per Michigan points. 


F. Kent, president of the Seamon-Kent Company, Mea- 
ford, Ont., was in Chicago the latter part of this week 
for a conference with Walter DeWitt, who represents the 
concern in the United States. 


O. E. Jacob, of the American Veneer & Specialty 
Co., Newport, Ark., was in Chicago several days this 
week. He stated that business in all sections of the 
Middle West was good and prospects for a continuance 
bright. 


George W. Jones, ‘‘official orator’’ of the North 
Carolina Pine Association and general sales manager 
of the Camp Manufacturing Company, of Franklin, Va., 
have sailed on the Olympic for an extended trip through 
Europe, accompanied by his wife and their son, George 
W. Jones, jr. 


George J. Pope, vice president of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Company, Stock Exchange Building, Chicago, 
left about a week ago for Brinson, Ga., the head- 
quarters of the Stuart Lumber Company, of which 
concern he also is vice president. Mr. Pope went 
South for the purpose of familiarizing himself with 
actual conditions and expects to be away until next 
Sunday. 


S. C. Kellenberger, vice president and treasurer of the 
E. L. Hughes Company, manufactyrer of sash, doors, 
blinds, mouldings ete., at Louisville, Ky., has been joined 
at that place by his family, which consists of Mrs. 
Kellenberger, their daughter, and son, Harry Kellen- 
berger. They will make Louisville their home and will be 
greatly missed by their host of friends and acquaintances 
in Chicago. 


C. J. Tully, of the Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., spent two or three days in Chicago this week. 
Mr. Tully is in the North on pleasure and arrived in 
Chicago on Thursday, having spent several days previous 
in Detroit, St. Joe and other resorts. He will be joined 
the latter part of the week by Mrs. Tully and will leave 
Saturday afternoon on the Arizona for a week’s trip on 
Georgian Bay. 


Horace W. Nordyke, general manager of the Adams 
& Raymond Veneer Company, Indianapolis, Ind., spent 
several days in Chicago this week. A number of hard- 
wood veneer manufacturers were here taking in the mid- 
summer furniture exposition, which has recently opened 
and which will continue through July. It is said the dis- 
play of manufacturers’ samples excels in variety and 
magnitude any heretofore made. Over 500 factories are 
represented. 


J. F. Mingea, Chicago manager of the Faust Bros. 
Lumber Company, Paducah, Ky., returned the latter part 
of last week from a trip to the mills in Mississippi and 
then left for Newaygo, Mich., where he has taken a cot- 
tage for the season. S. C. Bennett, president of the 
Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, Monadnock Block, 
also owns a cottage at this resort and took a small and 
select party with him last Friday to spend the week end. 
He reported that the fish are biting in good shape. 


Elmer E. Perkins has severed his connection with the 
Andrews Company, Chicago, and will devote his time 
hereafter to the manufacturing of condensing driers and 
dry kilns and expert engineering, with offices 457-459 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Mr. Perkins recently fur- 
nished the plans and-specifications, among others, for the 
dry kilns and dry storage rooms of what is considered the 
largest woodworking plant in Russia. He will devote 
most of his time to corporation work and will be glad to 
quote for entire kiln apparatus. 

Last Monday several representatives of the Forest 
Service were visitors to the Chicago office. Any one 


stepping into Mr. Smith’s office would have surmised 
that the Forest Service had moved its headquarters 
from Washington, D. C., to Chicago, as those present 
were: Henry 8. Graves, Chief Forester; W. B. Greeley, 
assistant forester; Capt. J. B. Adams, assistant forester ; 
Earle H. Clapp, assistant forester; O. T. Swan, in charge 
of Industrial Investigations, and Austin Cary, logging 
engineer. Messrs. Graves, Adams and Clapp were on 
their way West and Messrs. Greeley and Swan were re- 
turning to the East. 


J. C. West, president of the Midland Lumber Com- 
pany, Parkersburg, W. Va., made a visit to Chicago 
this week looking after his trade. The mill of the 
company is located at Pickens, W. Va., where it has 
a fine quantity of red oak and chestnut as well as 
other woods, but with those two specialties. Mr. West 
says it is only about a year that the company’s trade 
has assumed large proportions in Chicago. But the 
peculiar desirable quality of the company’s oak gives 
it a standing with the furniture, piano and other fac- 
tory consumers of Chicago. Chestnut he finds in good 
demand though at present the upper grades are not 
moving so well as common and better. Shipments 
of chestnut to Chicago from his plant have averaged 
lately 14 inches in width. Mr. West seems to be, on 
the whole, optimistic regarding trade though he is 
looking with some apprehension at the railroad sit- 
uation. 





LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL PICNIC. 


The entertainment committees of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Chicago and the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago have perfected arrangements for the joint annual 
picnie of these organizations, which will be held at North- 
western Park, Desplaines, Ill., Tuesday, July 15. A spe- 
cial train will leave on the Chicago & North Western at 
Canal and Madison Streets at 9:45 a. m., stopping at 
Clybourn Junction. Tickets will be honored on the train 
leaving at 1:30 p.m. It was the intention this year to 
make this picnic a real old-fashioned basket affair, but 
for those who do not like to carry their luncheons dinner 
may be had in the park for 50 cents. The day will be 
spent in playing baseball, racing and dancing. Those 
who intend going are asked to notify the committee so 
that it can have some idea how many will attend in 
order to arrange for transportation. 





OFF ON A JUNKET TRIP. 


Most of the directors and officers of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America left Chicago 
July 5 for a trip to the Pacifie coast. The purpose of the 
trip is to bring the business forces of the Pacifie coast 
into actual touch with all that has been accomplished by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States since 
its organization in April, 1912. Invitations have been 
extended to the directors of commercial organizations to 
ride short distances in the cars of the directors of the 
national chamber, so that opportunity may be taken for 
meeting most of the leading business forces of the 
various States traversed. These invitations refer only 
to cities where no lengthy stops will be made. Arrange- 
ments have been perfected for the entertainment of the 
directors of the chamber of commerce by the local or- 
ganizations in cities where long stops will be made. The 
States to be visited the next twenty-two days are: Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 
California, Washington, Montana, North Dakota and 
Minnesota. 





PARTNERSHIP MUTUALLY DISSOLVED. 


Sanford R. O’Brien and Arthur V. Way, who were en- 
gaged in the lumber and coal business at Montrose, Mich., 
under the firm name O’Brien & Way, have issued notice 
of the dissolution of the partnership by mutual consent. 
All debts owing to former partnership and all demands 
on this partnership will be taken care of by Sanford 
R. O’Brien. 





AN AGE OF SPECIALISTS. 


Recognizing the fact that this is an age of specialists 
the Wallmg Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Me- 
Minnville, Tenn., recently decided to. specialize hence- 
forth in Tennessee oak flooring, which it has been manu- 
facturing with much success for the last five years. 
This concern has turned its plants, one of which is 
in MeMinnville, and the other in the mountains not 
far from that point, over to the exclusive manufacture 
of this commodity. This was due largely-to the popu- 
larity of the kind of flooring that the company has been 
turning out during the five years of its career rather 
than to any design on the part of the owners. 

The Walling Lumber & Manufacturing Company was 
organized by three brothers, Clarence D., H. R. and 
E. W. Walling. They took over the sawmill plant and 
the good will of the W. J. Rice Lumber Company, a con- 
cern that had been operating for a quarter of a century. 
While the Walling Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
controls a large amount of timber in that section it has 
contracted for the cut of a large number of small mills 
in the same section. These mills do the cutting and the 
Walling Lumber & Manufacturing Company converts 
the lumber into flooring. A former superintendent of a 
large flooring concern at Nashville, Tenn., is in charge 
of the two mills, 
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NEW WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION FIRM. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 8—Wachsmuth & Folonie is the 
name of a firm partnership that started in the wholesale 
and commission lumber business on July 1 in the Wright 
Building, St. Louis. While the name of the firm is new, 
the two gentlemen comprising the firm are well known 
to the trade in the yellow pine business, 

Hans Wachsmuth for some time has been in business 
for himself, but previously had been connected with 
such concerns as the Moore Mill & Lumber Company, 





HANS WACHSMUTH, 
Of Wachsmuth 


ST. 
& Folonie. 


LOUIS. MO.; 


where he was sales manager, the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, and others. He made good as a salesman with 
those concerns and continued to do so doing business for 
himself. 

Hendrik Folonie, his partner, first came to St. Louis 
from Pine Bluff, Ark., as the representative of the 
Bluff City Luntber Company. Until about a month ago 
he was the sales manager for the Hogg-Harris Lumber 





HENDRIK 
of 


FOLONIE, 
Wachsmuth & Folonie. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.; 


Company. Before his connection with the latter com- 
pany he was with the Ferguson-McDaris Lumber Com- 
pany, then going to the Sunny South Lumber Company, 
then to Shreveport, La., but later returning to St. Louis 
as a partner in the Ferguson-Folonie Lumber Company. 
He was successful in his connections with all the above 
firms and the combination of the two, Mr. Wachsmuth 
and Mr. Folonie, means that the new firm will make itself 
known in lumber eireles. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From July 1 to July 7 inclusive, nineteen vessels 
brought 7,171,000 feet of lumber and 225 cords of 
wood to Chicago for distribution. The largest in- 
dividual cargo—970,000 feet of lumber—was carried 
by the Schooner Helvetia, from Duluth, Minn. The 
next largest cargo—795,000 feet of lumber—was car- 
ried by the Schooner Robert L. Fryer, from Wash- 
burn, Wis. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

July 1.—Str. Niko, Duluth, Minn., 750,000 feet: 
Robert L. Fryer, Washburn, Wis., 795,000 feet. ~° 

July 2.—Str. Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., 700,000 feet; Sch. 
Helvetia, Duluth, Minn., 970,000 feet. 

July 3.—Str. 0. #. Parks, Richard’s Landing, Ont., 225 
— of wood; Sch. Arendal, Rapid River, Mich., 271,000 
eet. 

July 4.—Sch. Resumption, Wells, Mich., 238,000 feet ; 
Peters, Manistee, Mich., 475,000 feet. 


July 5.—Str. F. W. Fletcher, North Manitou, Mich., 350,- 
000 feet; Str. Albert Soper, Muskegon, Mich., 251,000 feet ; 
Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 214,000 feet; Str. Mueller, 
Empire, Mich., 284,000 feet. ‘i 

July 6.—Sch. Carrier, Rapid River, Mich., 250,000 feet; 
Str. N. J. Nessen, Escanaba, Mich., 330,000 feet. 

July 7.—Sch. Edward E. Skeele, Alpena, Mich., 
feet; Sch. Alice, Alpena, Mich., 248,000 feet; 
Chipman, Vans Harbor, Mich., 190,000 feet; 
Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., 315,000 feet; 
Neff, Harbor Springs, Mich., 25°%,000 feet. 


Sch. 


Str. 


190,000 
Str. Cusie 
Str. Philetus 
Str. Sidney 


_A WORKER FOR THE WORKERS. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 

The term ‘‘codperative’’ means in this connection 
all that the word implies. Among the members are 
those more provident than others who have surpluses 
and from these, when necessity requires, loans are 
made. The company carries also a savings depart- 
ment, and interest is paid on deposits. These are 
deposited with a bank and religiously guarded, none 
being used by the Investment Company. The only 
benefit derived by the lumber company is the satis- 
faction of realizing that someone is being encouraged 
to save his earnings. Deposits aggregating several 
thousands of dollars (deposits being accepted from 
others than members of the Investment Company) give 
the Investment Company the banking accommodations 
usually extended a desirable depositor. 

This gives a general idea of the plan. It has been 
in successful operation nearly two years. The funds 
are invested in enterprises in which the principals of 
the Freeman-Smith Lumber Company are interested. 
It is objectionable to burden a corporation with a 
long string of small investments; the plan of the 
Investment Company obviates this, as the Investment 
Company carries the stock in its own name and the 
concentration of the savings of the employees makes 
possible the carrying of a reasonably large amount. 

The foregoing are some of the features of the com- 
pany which Mr. Buchner organized and of which he 
is president. It has been thought so well of that 
other lumber concerns have organized companies along 
similar lines. 

Mr. Buchner is very much interested in educational 
work. The school at Millville is in a special district 
and in point of efficiency is not excelled in the State. 
An idea of Mr. Buchner’s that is worthy of the serious 
‘consideration of yellow pine manufacturers every- 
where is that agriculture might well be taught in 
such schools. The opportunity in the South for en- 
gaging in farming is abundant and lands are plentiful. 
The education of the young men of the southern tim- 
ber lands in agriculture, if necessary by means of 
financial assistance by lumber concerns, might tend 
to solve the future of cut-over lands. 

It is good work in which Mr. Buchner is engaged, 
and he is entitled to the thanks not only of the em- 
ployees directly benefited but of employers elsewhere, 
who might find it profitable to pattern after his ideas. 





PREPARE FOR G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 7.—The bill-boards in and 
about Chattanooga are covered with large and con- 
spicuous signs announcing the coming encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in September. These an- 
nouncements are silent welcomes for the boys in blue, 
something after this fashion: ‘‘Welecome to the boys 
in blue in September. First time here in fifty years.’’ 
All Chattanooga is preparing for the big encampment. 

For the housing and entertainment of this great army 
of peaceful invasion a vast amount of money is neces- 
sary; also a vast amount of work. Probably the most 
gigantic task of all is to find quarters for so many 


visitors. This work is in charge of Fred Arn, secretary 
and treasurer of the J. M. Card Lumber Company. Mr, 
Arn has ten committees that report direct to him. This 


work is taking about half of his time. He says that 
there will not be the slightest difficulty in getting places 
for all the visitors to stay during the encampment. 
Chattanooga has done remarkably well during the year 
in raising money for the general good of the city. The 
city raised $200,000 to entertain the Confederate Vet- 
erans at their annual reunion here in May. Then came 
a call and a quick response for a quarter of a million 
dollars for the Chattanooga Institute. Now there is a 
further call for another $200,000 for the Grand Army 
of the Republic. Probably no small city has ever been 
called upon before to raise so large a sum of money 
for public purposes in so short a space of time. It 
bespeaks the character of Chattanooga citizenship. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TonAwanpA, N. Y., July 9.—The retail firm 
Smi 4 ins yas been dissolved. Fre¢ ogi 
Smith & Roginson |] been dissolved. I'red Roginson, 
the junior member, has been taken into the newly or- 
ganized Ray H. Bennett Lumber Compauy, of Main 
Street, and will take up his duties with the new con- 
nection at once. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Company has just unloaded 
800,000 feet of cork pine, the first consignment of a 
large block of stock the company will bring to the local 
yard. The lumber runs from 2% to 6 inches in thickness 
and from 20 to 40 inches in width and is considered to be 
the finest assortment of this kind of lumber to be brought 
to the Tonawandas in recent years. _ t ; 

The scarcity of canal boats is handicapping shippers who 
have considerable stock to forward to points along the Erie 
Canal. The Haines Lumber Company has four cargoes of 
hemlock waiting on its dock for shipment to Rochester, 
Syracuse and intermediate points. Many of the boats en- 
gaged in the lumber trade have been put into other lines of 
business, thereby creating a greater shortage of tonnage 
than has ever been experienced here. 

Receipts of lumber by vessel have been unusually brisk 
at the Eastern Lumber Company's yard since the first of 
the month, considerable stock cut this season arriving. 
Since navigation opened the company has received approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 feet of lumber by boat. 

The record cargo of the season by vessel at the Tona- 
wandas has just been discharged at the dock of the Wilson 
Lumber & Box Company, consisting of 1,228,000 feet. 

PB2APD DDD PPP 
CYPRESS STUMPAGE SOLD. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

New Or.LEANS, La., July 10.—The Ascension Red 
Cypress Company has sold to the Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Company $450,000 worth of stumpage 
in St. James Parish. The sale was made through J. D. 
Lacey & Co. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Soft 
Yellow 
Fir Doors 


Check this item right now and write us about your 
door requirements and we’|] show you how you can 
install these Soft Yellow Fir Doors and make bigger 
profits than on any door you ever handled. The 
stiles and rails are vertical grain and the panels 
beautifully figured, giving them an appearance that 
appeals to people who are particular. Best of all 
tho is the price—Write for it today. 

Siding, Columns — in fact pretty much every- 7 
thing a yard carries in stock. 


a 
The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 

HARRY L. FULLER, - 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - ~~ Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 

Middle West Representative, 
- Office 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, Finish, 


A. S. OSGOOD, 











MIXED CARS Retail Trade 


DOORS, K. D. FRAMES, COLUMNS, 
MOULDINGS, FINISHING LUMBER. 
Fill Out with Yard Stock. 


Quick Service—Get Catalogue. 
Largest Manufacturers in the Inland Empire—Prompt Shipments. 


WASHINGTON MILL CO. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 























The Polley Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. 





MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Idaho White Pine 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 




















Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 
— Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
‘ or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 

H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., =9QU1A™ 
OUR SPECIALTY : 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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NORTHERN PINE 


row oo 2 a © | 


White Pine 


We must move at once 








1 car 4" and 3 cars 6" “D"’ Select 

2 cars each 8" & 10" “D” Select 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 
5 cars each 8" & 10"No. 2 Common 
3 cars 5-4 x 12" No. 2 Common 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


Drummond, Wisconsin 
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= 
THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
OF 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 


With an annual production of 725,000,0c0 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINC “OMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











&& 








{ How Do You Meet Your Prospect? ) 


Your first impression will turn the tide of his interest to or 
from you. 

When you hand him your card, is it attractive in itself or 
merely an impassive object? 

Hand him a Peerless Patent Book Form Card, which will refiect 
credit on yourself and your house, and you have met the first 
requirement of sale smanship interest! 

Because of the smoothness of the edge when detached: the 
quality of the engraving on it, and the fact that you take it from 
a seal leather case, where every card 
is clean and smooth. 










It is a money saving card, because — 
you have the use of every card = 
None to throw out because we 
soiled or crumpled. oe 
Write for Detached 


sample 
book. 


Ap- 
pear- 
ance of 
our 
FISHER BUILOING neat 
CHICAGO card 
=— =m in case 





OTEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. Pa. 






The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 


QUALITY HOUSE 
Die Embossers 
cHICAGO 


Engravers Printers 


or East Adams Street, 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The Lampson Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $30,000. 

INDIANA. Beach Grove—The Beach Grove Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $150,000 to $300,- 
000. 

Indianapolis—The Johnson Excelsior & Manufacturing 
Co. has changed its name to the Johnson-Smith Excelsior 
Co. 

Tippecanoe—C, 





V. Beltz has been succeeded by Urschel 


Bros. 
IOWA. Des Moines—The Des Moines Cabinet Co. has 
been succeeded by the Jaeger Manufacturing Co. 
Milford—The Superior Ember & Coal Co. has been 


succeeded by the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., of Mitchell, 
Jak. 


s. D 


KANSAS. Frontenac—The Patton Coal & Mining Co. 
has been succeeded by the Calhoun Putnam Lumber Co., 
with he idquarters at © ok ige, Mo. 
Manhattan—The McCleery Lumber Co. 
its yard here. 
MICHIGAN. Fenton—The A, J. Phillips Co. has been 
succeeded by F. W. Prentice & Co., of Adrian. 
Montrose—The partnership of O’Brien & Way has been 
dissolved and all debts owing to and demands on former 
partnership will be taken care of by Sanford R. O’Brien. 
MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Havis-Dickson Building 
Co, will be known hereafter as the Havis-Virden Lumber 
Co., and has increased its capital stock to $30,000. 
MISSOURI. Conway—The Russell-Shields Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the D. J. Landers Lumber Co. 
Polo—J. I. Elliott is out of business. 
St. Louis—Hans Wachsmuth has been succeeded by 
Wachsmuth & Folonie. 
NEBRASKA. Genoa—The Abbott 
has filed notice of dissolution. 
NEW JERSEY. Cranford—The Hansbeck Bros. Co. 
has been succeeded by the Hansbeck-Smith Lumber Co. 
NEW YORK. Batavia—Ferris & Skelly are out of the 
lumber business, 
OHIO. Belle Center—C. 
ceeded by M. L. Mains. 
Cincinnati—The H. L. Brown Fence & Manufacturing 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000. 
OREGON. Meacham—The Meacham Lumber Co. is 
moving its mill to Whitney. 
Portland—The Emerson Hardwood Co. 
its capital stock to $500,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—James Strong 
are out of business. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Grain Co. has turned 
Anderson Lumber Co. 
Sturgis—The J. F. 


has closed out 


& Linn Lumber Co. 


Mains Sons have been suc- 


has increased 


& Co. 


Newell—The 


Sturgis Lumber & 
its yard here ., 


over to the J. 


Anderson Lumber Co. has turned 


its yard here over to the Sturgis Lumber & Grain Co. 
TEXAS. Winnie—The A. C. Wells Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Franzelen Lumber Co. 
WASHINGTON. Ione—The Lost Creek Cedar Co., of 
Lost Creek, has established its headquarters here. 
WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Krone Lumber Co. has 
moved to Madison and incorporated under same name 


with authorized capital of $25,000. 
Oshkosh—The Oshkosh Excelsior 
has increased its capital stock from $60,000 to 
Reedsburg—The H. M. Johnston Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the Reedsburg Supply Co. 
Sherwood—Charles Sternhagen jr. has been succeeded 
by the Sherwood Lumber Co. 
Wausau—The Wheeler-Timlin 
notice of dissolution. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Manufacturing Co. 
$100,000. 
has been 


Lumber Co. has filed 








CALIFORNIA. Modesto—The Everett Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

Sacramento—The California Wood & Timber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; J. C. Adkins, president; 5.5. 


Henderson, vice president and W. P. Cook, secretary. 

DELAWARE. Dover—The Mount Pleasant Coal Co 
(to deal in coal, lumber, etc.), authorized capital $10,000: 
W. F. P. Lofland, W. I. N. Lofland, John S. Collins, jr. 

Milford—The I. D. Short Co. (to deal in lumber, lime, 
etc.), authorized capital $50,000; Isaac D. Short, Lorenzo 
T. Jones and Julia ~ Short. 

Wilmington—The Germania Manufacturing Co. (to deal 
in lumber, timber, etc.), authorized capital $200,000. 

IDAHO. Twin Falls—The Warner-Jennison Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $15,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Lawndale 
authorized capital $15,000. 

Park Ridge—The Wiederhold 
ing Co., authorized capital $2,000. 
INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Buddenbaum Lumber Co. 
authorized capital $50,000; L. G. Buddenbaum, C. E. Jud- 

son and H. C, Buddenbaum. 

South Bend—The Greenebaum-Smith 
authorized capital $100,000; Simon Greenebaum, 
Oliver Smith and Edna A. Kochenderfer. 

Terre Haute—The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; W. C. Gilbert, Herman Paepcke, 


Sash & Door Co., 


Lumber & Manufactur- 


Furniture Co., 
Charles 


W. H. Davis, Harrison Craig and R. W. Kirby. , 
Vinecennes—The Standard Silo Co., authorized capital 
$50,000. 
IOWA. Des Moines—The Jaeger Manufacturing Co. 


(to manufacture millwork and fixtures), authorized capi* 
tal $50,000. 

Wall Lake—W. H. Peck 
the Wall Lake Lumber Co., 


incorporated as 
capital $20,000; 


& Co. have 
authorized 


W. H. Peck, H. D. Peck, J. A. Johnson, Charles W. Irwin 
and Walter Ward. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Hughes Lumber, Build- 
ing Material & Supply Co., authorized capital $1,000; 
A. P. Willy, A. D. Jett and O. J. Kogel. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Spring Bank Lumber 


Co.. authorized capital $150,000; H. M. McIver, president; 
J. L. Dodson, secretary; William H. Dye, treasurer and 
A. H. Hamiter. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The J. S. Hoskins Lumber 
Co., authorized eapital $50,000; Allan D. McKay, agent. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Quincy—The Quincy Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; Benjamin Pope, Edgar W. 
Ottle, Chester E. Tenney and Ralph J. Evans. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The H. L. Hahn Co. (to deal in 
lumber), authorized capital $20,000; H. L. Hahn and F. 
J. Winter. : 

Lansing—The Columbus Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $100,000; Henry M. Butzel, Emory W. Clark, W. J. 
Gray, James S. Holden, Charles C. Jenks, George E. 
Lawson, Charles Moore, M. J. Murphy, Charles O. Patch, 
Charles N. Gray and Albert E. Gree 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The am River Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 


MISSOURI. Springdeld * he Ennis Cullen Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,00 Kk. Ennis, president. 

MONTANA. Laurel as Y. R. Holmes Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $40,000; IT. R. Holmes, A. W. King and 
E. E. Holmes. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber 
Co. (Ine.), authorized capital $50,000; Richard H. Dye, 


Edward W. Bartholomew and A. G. Bartholomew. 
Lockport—The Wood End Container Corporation (gen- 
eral woodworking, etc.), authorized capital $30,000; Louis 
Newman, E. D. Corson and George A. Castle. 
Manhattan—The Ruach Bros. Co. (to deal in lumber, 
furniture, etc.), authorized capital $10,000; Philip Hutt, 
Harry Rauch and Max Rauch. 


OHIO. Columbus—The Crestview Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; William_B. Norton, J. Riley 
Smith, Jennie B. Smith, Mary J. Norton, Russell D. 


Smith and Charles J. Norton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Warren—The Johnson 
Co.; Charles B. Johnson, Everett F. Johnson, 
Johnson and Lena M. Suerken. 

TEXAS. 1ilmer—The Gilmer Crate & 
authorized capital $8,000; B. D. Futrell, F. L. 
C. R. Davis. 

VERMONT. Enosburg Falls— 
(to manufacture wooden boxes, 
tal $10,000; W. V. Phelps and C. S. Forsyth. 

VIRGINIA. Big Stone Gap—The Clinchland Timber 
Corporation, authorized capital $300,000. 

Fredericksburg—The Fredericksburg Wood 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Sultan—The 
thorized capital $10,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—The Keystone Manufactur- 
ing Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

Elkins—The Middlefork Coal & 
coal and timberlands), authorized 
ards Sutherland, Effie H. Sutherland, J. F. 
H. Strader and Humboldt Yokum. 


Furniture 
Annetta R. 


Basket Co.. 
Futrell and 


The Enosburg Mill Co. 
ete.), authorized capi- 


Working 


Sultan Shingle Co., au- 


Land Co. (to develop 
capital $20,000; How- 
Strader, Beryl 


WISCONSIN. Barron—The Barron Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000; C. K. Ellingson, A. M. Paulson 


and Esther B. Paulson. 

Edgerton—The Schaller-Young Lumber Co., 
capital $50,000; Fred A. Young, L. M. Stoddard 
Peterson. 

Two Rivers—The Alberts & 
(to manufacture office fixtures and d 
business), authorized capital $12,000; 
Edward Alberts and Hans Meyer. 


NEW VENTURES. 


authorized 
and E. H. 


Meyer Manufacturing Co. 
o a general milling 
Oscar B. Alberts, 








Lumber Co. has resumed 
for seven years. 

401 North 
and 


IDAHO. 30ise—The Barber 
operation, having been inactive 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Whitely Banks Co., 
Lincoln street, recently began manufacturing store 
office fixtures. 
INDIANA. 
ganizing. 
Sulphur Springs—The F. C. 


Mentone—The Mentone Lumber Co. is or- 


Cline Lumber Co. has be- 


gun retailing lumber here with headquarters at Ander- 
son, 
KENTUCKY. Williamsburg—The B. E. Cheely Lumber 


Co. recently began retailing lumber. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The “" S. Moore Lumber 
Co., with offices in the Commercial National Bank build- 
to whole- 


ing, has been organized by J. Stanley Moore 
sale and retail lumber. : : 
Sulphur—The Sulphur Lumber Co. will open a retail 


vard here with Oswald N. Theriot in charge. 

MAINE. 3angor—The Freeland-Mann Co. has opened 
offices in the Eastern Trust Building to conduct a tim- 
berland, real estate, insurance and loan business. The 
organizers are George B. Freeland and Lewis N. Mann. 


MICHIGAN. Bad Axe—James O'Connor & Co. recently 
began retailing lumber. 

MINNESOTA. Blackduck—The Standard 
Lumber Co. recently began wholesaling cedar 
headquarters at Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI. Ava—The Cape-Baker Hardwood Lumber 
Co. has been organized. 

Kansas City—C. G. Buckingham, of the C. G. Bucking- 
ham Lumber Co., has established his headquarters here. 

Springfield—The Ennis-Culler Lumber Co, has been or- 
ganized by E, E. Ennis. 

MONTANA. Wolf Point—The -Farmers Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business. 

NEW YORK. New York—The W. I. McKee Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Quincy, Ill., has opened of- 
i 51 East Thirtieth street. 
York—The Mills Lumber Co. 
wholesaling lumber at 18 Broadway. 

New York—George W. Relyer recently began whole- 
saling lumber and piling at 66 Broad street. 

OHIO. Toledo—The Keasey Pulley Co. recently began 
manufacturing and wholesaling pulleys. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Scranton—F. H. Keller, formerly 
manager of the Peck Lumber & Manufacturing Co., is 
now representing the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. of this 
city. 

TEXAS. Austin—The Becker Lumber Co. has been 
organized with Mr. Wilde in charge. 

Goliad—The Goliad Lumber Co. has organized and es- 
tablished a yard. 

WISCONSIN. Edgerton—The 
Co. recently began business. 

Lewis—The Clam River Lumber Co., 
porated at Minneapolis, Minn., 


Cedar & 
here with 


recently began 


Schaller Young Lumber 


incor- 
here. 


b ; recently 
is opening a yard 





CASUALTIES. 





ALABAMA. Birmingham—July 7 the plant of the Em- 
pire Lumber Co. was damaged by fire to the extent of 
$1,200. 


Pollard—The large plant of the Lindsey Lumber Co. 
was destroyed by fire July 9, entailing a loss of $75,000; 
insurance $35,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 

ARKANSAS. Armorel—The lumberyards of Wilson, 
Lee & Co. were damaged by fire recently to the extent 
of $50,000. The mill was saved. 

FLORIDA. Pace—The planing mill of the Escambia 
Mill Co. was destroyed by fire June 25, causing a loss 
estimated at $30,000. The mill will be rebuilt. 

ILLINOIS. Anchor—The yard of W. D. Alexander & 
Co. was visited by fire July 6, which did considerable 
damage. 

LOUISIANA. Roseland—The Roseland Veneer & Pack- 
age Co. was visited by fire July 6, which caused a loss 
of $75,000; partly covered by insurance. The sawmill 
was saved. 
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MAINE. Steep Falls—A. F. Sanborn & Sons lost con- 
siderable lumber ready for the mill by recent forest fires. 

MICHIGAN. Onaway—The planing mill owned by 
Frank E. Fusee was damaged by fire recently to the ex- 
tent of $1,000. 

Bergland—The mill of G. A. Bergland, of Milwaukee, 
located here, was burned July 8. The loss is estimated 
at $55,000; insurance $40,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. New Boston—The sawmill of F. 
Dearborn, together with 3,000.000 feet of sawed boards, 
was destroyed by fire last week. 

Warren—The Warren Water & Light Co.’s shingle 
mill, storage building and power plant burned June 
28, entailing a loss of $5,000. 

Woodstock—June 30 the Lost River sawmill of the 
Matson Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by fire. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000, partly insured. 

NEW JERSEY. Bayonne—The yard of the Hudson 
Milling Co. was visited by fire June 380, which caused a 
heavy loss. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—The Fayetteville 
Woodenware Co.’s plant was destroyed by fire recently; 
loss $26,000. 

OHIO. Cortland—The sawmill owned by Howard Wil- 
son at South Bazetta was burned recently. 

Sardinia—The sawmill of Tolbert & Zoller was de- 
stroyed by fire recently; loss $5,000, which is partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

OKLAHOMA. Chickasha—June 21 the Garner Planing 
Mill burned, resulting in a loss of $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Shamokin—July 3 the East 
Lumber Co.’s planing mill was destroyed by fire; 
$30,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—The plant of the 
Roller Mills was destroyed by fire recently, 
loss of $75,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 

WASHINGTON. Sedro-Woolley—The shingle mill plant 
of W. J. Munro, near here, was destroyed by fire July 1; 
loss $16,000; insurance $4,000. The dry kilns containing 
shingles were saved. The plant will be rebuilt. 

WISCONSIN. Bayfield—The Bayfield Box & Lumber 


End 
loss 


Nashville 
causing a 


Co.'s sawmill at Toys Point was destroyed by fire 
June 28, 
North Milwaukee—July 7 the Suburban Lumber Co. 


suffered a fire loss 


amounting to $20,000. Two large 
sheds were destroyed. 


The loss is covered by insurance. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield—The Pioneer Broom Co. is 
planning extensive improvements. 

MARYLAND. 3altimore—-The Maryland Furniture Co. 
will erect a four-story factory. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Box Supply Co. will 
make improvements to amount to $30,000. 

















VIRGINIA. Emporia—The Emporia Manufacturing Co. 
will rebuild its lumber and box plant, which burned 
recently entailing a loss of $250,000. 

Thomas-Foreman. 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., July 8.—Alexander R. Thomas, son 

of W. E. Thomas, president of the W. E. Thomas Lumber 


Company, and Miss Lydia Clare Foreman, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander H. Foreman, of Hannibal, Mo., were 
united in marriage at the bride’s home in Hannibal June 26. 
They will make their home in Kansas City after September 

Mr. Thomas was graduated from the law school of the 
University of Missouri this spring and has been admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court of Missouri. 





Wells-Givens. 

PapucaH, Ky., July 10.—The marriage of Miss Elizabeth 
Kathryn Givens and James Milton Wells proved a surprise 
to many friends of the couple, as it was not announced. 
Mr. Wells, formerly with the Lucas Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, is now interested in the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis. Mr. and Mrs. Wells left for Nash 
ville, where they will visit relatives and then go to Denver 
and farther west points on a bridal trip. After July 10 
they will be at home in St. Louis, at 5585 Etzel Avenue. 





Fairchild-Davidson. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 10.—Sidney Fairchild, president 
of the Fairchild Lumber Company, of Vinton, La., and Miss 


Lelia Earnestine Davidson, of Mer Rouge, were united in 
marriage at the latter place June 30, the Rev. R. W. 


Vaughan officiating. The bride has been teaching in Vinton. 
Mr. Fairchild is a prominent business man, being president 
and manager of the recently organized lumber company. 





Swenson-Hill. 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, July 9.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edgar 
Hill annource the marriage of their daughter, Blanche 
Elida, to David G. Swenson, Saturday, June 28, at Stevens 
Point, Wis. Mr. and Mrs. Swenson will be at home at 
Sandpoint after August 15. Mr. Swenson is office manager 
of the Humbird Lumber Company here and a very popular 
member of the force. 





Cargile-Timberlake. 


Hopce, LA., July 9.—One of the recent socal events of 
this city was the marriage Wednesday June 25, of Gus 
Cargile and Miss Anna Timberlake. Mr. Cargile is assistant 
sales manager of the Huie-Hodge Lumber Company of this 
city, with which concern he has been connected for a num- 
ber of years. Mrs. Hodge for the last two years was assist- 
ant in the high school. 





Blair-Scott. 


Forrest GROVE, ORE., July 10.—Miss Jessie Scott, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Scott, of this place, and Ernest 
Blair, of Cherry Grove, were married June 21. Mr. Blair 
is connected with the Lovegren Lumber Company, of Cherry 
Grove, where the couple will make their home. 





Christy-Baker. 

EVERETr, WASH., July 10.—Miss Laura Elizabeth Baker, 
daughter of Fred K. Baker, well-known lumberman, and 
Leroy Christy, of this city, were married recently. 





Haywood-Cullar. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 10.—The engagement of Leonard 
Haywood, who is connected with the Haywood Lumber & 
Investment Company, and Miss Chlorine Cullar, of this 
city, has been announced, 
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H. Clay Putnam. 


BrovpuHEAD, Wis., July 9.—H. Clay Putnam, a former 
State senator, well-known G. A. R. official and prominent 
citizen, for many years engaged in the lumber business, died 
suddenly of heart disease July 7 at the age of 66 years. 
Mr. Putnam was born in Newark, Ohio, in 1847, coming 
with his parents to Decatur Township in 1849. He en- 
listed in 1863 at the age of 16 and participated in many 
important engagements. Following the war, he spent one 
year at Milton College at Milton, Wis., and then for several 
years was a commercial traveler. Krom 1875 to 1877 he 
was engaged in the general mercantile business and em- 
barked in the lumber business in 1881. He is survived by 
his widow and two sisters. ' 





Thomas Watters. 
TOLEDO, Oun10, July 9.—Thomas Watters, 84 years old, 
a pioneer lumber dealer and manufacturer, died June 26 of 
bronchial pneumonia. Mr. Watters was born in Toronto, 


and came to Toledo fifty years ago. He engaged in the 
lumber business under the firm name Bugby, Watters & 
Courtright, and also manufactured shingles. He was an 


expert in hardwood lumber and after severing his connec- 
tion with the lumber firm spent a decade in South Amer- 
ica and Cuba as purchasing agent for large lumber com- 
panies in the States. For a number of years he was buyer 
for the Milburn Wagon Company in Missouri and also 
sawmill manager at Poplar Bluff for that company. He is 
survived by his widow, four sons and one daughter. 
BAO" 


Horatio 8. Fullenlove. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 9.—Horatio S. Fullenlove, 49 years 
old, who had been a familiar figure in the hardwood busi- 
ness in this section for years, died at his home here last 
week after a short illness of typhoid fever. He was sur- 
vived by his wife and three children. He formerly con- 
ducted a hardwood yard at Fourteenth and Lexington 
Streets as the H. S. Fullenlove Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany. More recently he had been in the commission busi- 
ness at Memphis. Tenn., operating as the Interstate Hard- 
wood Lumber Company. His health had been poor, how- 
ever, and he was considering locating in Michigan at the 
time he was taken ill. His nephew, Thomas Fullenlove, is 
connected with the Louisville Point Lumber Company. 





David Kohler. 


NorTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., July 10.—David Kohler. 67 
years old, one of the best-known and most prominent lum- 
bermen of this district, died suddenly of apoplexy June 
25, while at his desk in the office of Smith, Fassett & Co., 
for which company he had been head bookkeeper for thirty- 
eight years. He formerly was an alderman in Tonawanda 
and was a veteran of the Civil War, being secretary and 
treasurer of the Second New York Mounted Rifles Asso- 
ciation and a member of W. B. Scott Post, G. A. R. Be- 
sides his widow one son, Henry Kohler, of Portland, Ore., 
and two daughters, Mrs. C. M. DeForest and Miss Kath- 
erine Kohler, of Tonawanda, survive. 


Ralph E. Lindsay. 


Ralph E. Lindsay, vice president of the Lindsay & Phelps 
Company, Davenport, Iowa, and formerly a lumberman, died 
July 8 at the St. Francis Hospital, Evanston, Ill, following 
un operation. Mr. Lindsay was born in Davenport in 1861 
and early in life engaged in the lumber business. For sev- 
eral years he was associated with others in the publication 
of the Davenport Morning Republican. sesides Mrs. Lind- 
say he is survived by one son, Edwin Blair Lindsay, 15 
years old. Interment was made at Davenport. 





William Henry Bourne. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 9.--Gen. William Henry Bourne. who 
had been connected with the lumber industry in southern 
Georgia, died at the home of his son in this city July 5 of 
acute indigestion. Mr. Bourne located here after the war 
and had resided here continuously since that time. For 
many years he was president of the Bourne Lumber Com- 
pany, but resigned active management a year ago on account 
of advanced age, and since that time had been secretary of 
the company. He was 68 years old. He served with distine- 
tion during the Civil War, participating in many historic 
battles. He was interested in the exploitation of timber 
properties. 





John Morrissey. 


TRENTON, N. J., July 9.—John Morrissey, foreman of 


the Wilson & Stokes Lumber Company, this city, died 
June 24 at St. Francis Hospital. He was a member of 
Division No. 6, A. O. H. and Capitol Circle, Brotherhood 


of America. 
ters. 


He is survived by his widow and four daugh- 





Lewis E. Bowman. 
OLDTOWN, ME., July 10.—Lewis E. Bowman, 60 years 
old, a prominent lumberman of this vicinity, died suddenly 
at his home here July 2. At different times he had busi- 








ness interests in Boston, Lowell, New Hampshire and 
Maine. He was a member of the Knights of Pythias. 3e- 
sides Mrs. Bowman he is survived by two daughters, all 


of this city. 





Lewis F. Patrick. 

MARINETTE, Wis., July 9.—Lewis F. Patrick, 70 years 
old, for more than forty years secretary of United States 
Senator Isaac Stephenson, well-known lumberman of this 
city, was overcome by the heat in Washington, D. C., on 
July 2 and died soon afterward at the Emergency Hospital. 
Interment was made here July 5. 





Sheldon G. Magargal. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 9.—Sheldon G. Magargal, only 
son of Samuel G. Magargal, a young man who has been 
associated with his father in the lumber and millwork busi- 
ness all his business life, died Friday, June 27, at his home, 
5104 North Carlisle Street. He was 25 years old. 





Edward J. Goulet. 


Totepo, Ono, July 9.—Edward J. Goulet, of Goulet & 
Co., lumber dealers of this city, died July 6. Mr. Goulet 
was 68 years old and was a member of the Toledo Build- 
ers’ Exchange, St. Joseph's Society, Catholic Knights of 
Ohio and St. Louis Society. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


The National Forest Reservation Commission has approved 
of buying 80,000 acres of land at the headwaters of the 
James and Shenandoah Rivers in Washington. 





Country Treasurer Miles Wrigley. of Clearfield, Pa., bought 
2,600 acres of hemlock and hardwood timber in Blair and 
Cambria Counties and is preparing a site for a sawmill on 
the tract. It is estimated that the timber will scale 17,- 
000,000 feet. 
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Offers Box 
Manufacturers 
a Fine Opportunity 


to lay in a supply of com- 
paratively sound good qual- 
material -— softer than 
most of the Northern Hard- 
woods and available in 
quantities and at prices that 
should make it an object. 


No. 3 


Ask any of the firms 
listed here for prices on 





1. STEPHENSON CO., 


Wells, Mich. 

SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 
BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 

JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CoO., 

Chicago, Ill. 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO.,, 
Mellen, Wis. 

C. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 

G. W, JONES LUMBER Co., 
Appleton, Wis. 

NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 

Rib Lake, Wis. 

WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 
HACKLEY - PHELPS- BONNELL co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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eschen Wire Rope 


N addition to being made from only 

wire of the highest grade obtainable, 
all Leschen Ropes are constructed by ex- 
clusive methods, developed during our 
more than half century of rope making, 
which absolutely insure equal distribution 
of wear upon each wire. 


RCUL 


THE OppcindQcotones STRAT ROPE 


RE ROP 


Our Hercules grade of wire rope possesses 
the qualities necessary for successful operation 
under severe conditions. It combines in correct 
proportions,— strength, elasticity, toughness and 
flexibility. 


While the first cost of Hurcules rope may 
be higher than other wire ropes, the additional 
service it gives, makes it the most economical in 


the end. 


Is it not to your advantage to handle your logs 
at the least possible cost > 


If you have work where other ropes have 


failed, that is the place we would like for you to 
try Hercules. 


Write for Catalog. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake San Francisco 




















WE SOLICIT YOUR 


LUMBER ACCOUNTS 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 








H. L. ADAMS 
Commission Lumber 


314 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 








J. L. Lane & Company 


SEND US ANY ITEMS 
YOU WISH TO SELL. 
531-2 Stock Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


1527 Monadnock Block,’ - - CHICAGO, ILL. 








John Hansen Lumber Co. 
— WE SPECIALIZE— 
Yellow Pine and Fir Timbers 
Heavy Joists and Low Grade Hardwoods 
838 Nat'l Life Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











FRANCIS L. JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 








RETAIL LUMBER TRADE PROSPECTS. 


Recent Rains Are of Material Benefit to Growing Crops—With No Further Setbacks a 
Good Harvest Is Assured—Hay and Oats Short in Some States. 


Retailers in the Wolverine State are finding the whole- 
sale market weak and unsettled, but most of them have 
found no difficulty in getting whatever stocks are neces- 
sary to meet the demands of their customers. Those 
whose trade is largely among the rural districts feel that 
the fall demand will be above the ordinary. The lack 
of rain in States to the south and west of Michigan, as 
heralded in previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
has not been apparent in the Wolverine State. There 
also seems to be less stringency in the money market 
and the banks are making loans for farm improvements 
with the belief that the crop yield will be such as to make 
it possible for farmers to retire their obligations this fall. 
Conditions as a whole in the Central, Southern and Mid- 

le Western States are considerably better than they 
were 30 days ago, much-needed rains having put the 
soil in good condition. 


MICHIGAN. 


Rain Badly Needed. 


DECATUR, MICH. 

Crops are much in need of rain and while the farmers 
have done everything possible to help them mature by 
thorough cultivation, the yield will be small unless mois- 
ture comes in the near future. The banks are treating 
their customers good. There is little building being done 
at present either in town or in the country. Collections 
are very slow. We are carrying a heavy retail lumber 
stock and have been finding the wholesale market weak. 

L. S. JONES. 


Money Market Close. 


Mr. PLEASANT, MICH. 

Farm work is progressing very nicely and crops are look- 
ing good at the present time. Banks in Mt. Pleasant are 
conservative but still letting out a small quantity of money. 
There is less than the usual amount of building in town 
so far and the same is true of the rural districts. I have 
heard several farmers say they would like to put up a house 
or barn or some other building if they could get the money 
or I could give them 60 or 90 days’ time, so I do not think 
the banks are letting them have money as freely as they 
did a year ago. I find collections rather slow. Wholesale 
prices have not changed any for the last two months, but 
they will take a drop by the first of the year. The yellow 
pine people are getting very anxious and their prices are now 
below hemlock. I look for a good farm trade this fall if 
the crops are good. I am keeping my stock low, as I expect 
a drop in hemlock any time. Pine and finishing lumber is 
still firm. Sash and door prices have taken a raise in the 
last thirty days. 

HeENpDrRIcKS & SMITH. 
Conditions Prosperous. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 

Farm work is getting along in fine shape. Crops are look- 
ing well and will be up to the average. Our farmers are 
all satisfied. We have three banks in our city and it does 
not matter about the stringency outside of our city, as they 
will take care of their home patrons and I absolutely know 
they will not raise the rate of interest on them under any 
conditions. There is a fair amount of building in progress 
in the city and country. The farmers are making improve- 
ments all the time. Collections are as good as in previous 
years. 

Retail stocks in the yards ars some lower than usual. 
While lumber is rather scarce and prices high it works some 
hardship on the retailer at the present time, but it is grad- 
ually getting the buyers to understand that lumber is get- 
ting morce scarce and that they will have to pay more in 
the future. Iron was king at one time in this country. 
Lumber is king today, and will be until the last tree in the 
forest is cut. Some people are predicting a panic for this 
vear, owing to the change in administration. I am a true- 
blue Republican and I am frank in saying that I think 
President Wilson will make as good a President as any one 
we have had from George Washington down to Taft. 

JAMES MCDONALD. 


Wholesale Prices High. 


; CHESANING, MICH. 

Owing to two years of bad crops the retail lumber and 
builders supply business is very dull here. Money is scarce 
and the banks are not taking anything for less than 7 per- 
cent. 

Farm work is fair and prospects at present point to a 
good harvest but scarcity of money and the high prices of 
building materials have prevented the usual farm improve- 
ments. 

The manufacturers have advanced their prices until there 
is but little in it for the retailer. G. M. NAson. 


Crops Never in Better Condition. 


EvaArT, MICH. 
Farm work is in good shape here. I never have seen crops 
looking as good as they do at the present time. This natu- 
rally makes the farmers feel good and they are buying con 
siderable lumber. Collections are good. There are two banks 
here and their treatment of customers leaves nothing to be 
desired, and they are taking care of everyone in good shape. 
Building operations in the country are good, but town de- 
mand is slack. Retail stocks here are heavy as a rule and 
business in general is good. 
EvarT LUMBER YARDS. 
William R. Shore, Proprietor. 


Awaiting Tariff Legislation. 


GWINN, MICH. 
Retail yard stocks are low with very little building going 
on. Collections are fair. Labor is in demand and new 
mines are opening, which gives good promise for the future. 


There is a good demand for logs with good prices. Hem- 
lock bark is lower this season. 
Wholesole lumber stocks near here are low, especially 


hemlock. much having been shipped soon after cutting and 
before drying to any extent. White pine stock for retail 

yards is hard to secure. 
Everything looks better for the future, though many are 
waiting for the results from tariff changes. 
. M. E. MANIGOLD. 


Building Material Demand Slack. 


Montrose, MIcu. 
Farm work was a littie late this season; however, the 
farmers now have their work well in hand and crops are 
looking fine, except hay, which will be a short crop here. 
The farmers seem to feel encouraged so far but rain is 

needed badly and crops will suffer unless it comes soon. 
The money market is very close and our local bank is not 
loaning a dollar and has not for some time. However, it is 
renewing the farmers’ paper where it is impossible to pay. 
There is practically no building this season in this vicin- 
ity and trade will be slow until the farmers get good crops, 


They have had two very poor seasons here and, of course, 
we all feel it very much. 

Collections have been rather slow, yet there is a little 
money floating around and almost everyone is keeping sweet. 

I think retail stocks are about normal as the dealers 
bought early knowing just how trade would be and the 
te pl since has been light, simply keeping up the assort- 
ment. 

Personally, I have been able to get any stock that I de- 
sired but I understand the wholesale stocks are badly 
broken, especially dry hemlock. 

S. R. O'BRIEN. 


Wholesale Prices Unstable. 


GREENVILLE, MICH. 

A large majority of crops in this locality look very 
promising, with ordinary farm work well in hand. Hay, 
however, is a light crop on account of quite a severe 
drouth during the early spring. Grain and cultivated crops 
are looking very good. 

Farmers, as a rule, are apparently contented owing, we 
think, to their comparatively easy circumstances from a 
few previous years of high prices for their products. 

Our banks here claim to be a little close for money to 
loan, but seem to be very lenient in their treatment of 
customers. 

Building in town and country is not as lively as last 
year but has been fairly good thus far. However, we do not 
look for any great amount of country building this season. 

Our collections have been good. 

Retail stocks are rather low owing to the apparent in- 
stability of prices in the wholesale market. We do not 
think that the source of supply for retail dealers in our 
locality has changed to any great extent. 

GREENVILLE LUMBER COMPANY. 

Better Retail Demand Would Strengthen Wholesale 


Market. 

BLISSFIELD, MICH. 
Farmers are a little behind with their work but getting 
along nicely now. Crops look good. The banks are treating 
their customers fine and loaning plenty of money. The out- 
look for building in town is fair with country trade boom- 
ing and prospects for a heavy fall trade. Collections are 
a little slow, retail stocks are about normal and wholesale 
prices are a little weak, but I think a heavy fall trade will 

make them firmer. 
JAMES FORSYTH. 
Feeling of Optimism Prevails. 


MILLINGTON, MICH. 
All crops except hay give promise of a good harvest. The 
hay is very light this year. Farmers have made good prog- 
ress with their work and are optimistic over the outlook. 
The money market is rather close, most of the banks charg- 
ing from 8 to 10 percent interest. This has curtailed build- 
ing to a certain extent, but conditions may improve during 
the early fall. Collections have been slow. However, we 
look for them to become easier after harvest. Our retail 
stock is low at present and we have found no occasion to 
increase it, as the demand has fallen off for the last two 
months. The wholesale lumber market is weak. We have 
noticed no changes in the sources of supply and are able to 

get whatever we need. 
MILLINGTON GRAIN COMPANY. 


Country Building Good. 


CLINTON, MICH. 
The rural demand for lumber is increasing, as the farmers 
seem to have a little time just at present to make repairs, 
and some barns are being built. Building operations in town 
are normal. All farm work is well up and the crop outlook 
is good with the exception of oats. The farmers are not 
building any air castles on the strength of harvest, as they 
feel that unless more rain falls from now on than has up 
to the present time the yield will be affected. The banks are 
loaning whatever money is needed if good security can be 
given. Few loans are being made, however, and collections 
are somewhat slow. We are carrying a normal stock and 

have found.the wholesale lumber market unsettled. 
M. J. PARDEE Bros. 


Good Fall Demand Promised. 


Mt. CLEMENS, MICH. 

The crop outlook in this vicinity is splendid. Farmers are 
very optimistic, for the reason that they look forward to a 
bumper crop. 

The money market is just a little conservative ; 
less, our local banks are taking care of the 
customers very well. 

Prospects for fall building look very good. If the farmers 
harvest their crops with no material loss we look for a good 
trade this fall. 

Collections are about normal. We find no especial difficulty 
in getting in collections when we go after them. 

Retail stocks are about normal, but with crop conditions 
looking as they do there will be some early buying. 

The wholesale market, from a retail viewpoint, is in a very 
healthy condition, except for a few items which seem a trifle 
sluggish. 


neverthe 
wants of their 


J. S. PAGANETTI COMPANY, 
J. S. Paganetti. 
Farm Labor Scarce. 
. ADRIAN, MICH. 

Farmers in this section are progressing fairly well with 
their work, although they have been somewhat hindered by 
the heavy rains the early part of the season, and for help 
in haying, which is now well along. 

The outlook for crops is fairly good, just about a normal 
yield of everything. The corn crop is looking fairly well. 
Farmers were unable to plant as early as usual owing to too 
much wet weather. : 

The prospects for building in the city are poor, excepting 
some repair jobs, but there has been a fair demand in the 
country. 

Collections are fairly good. Stocks are about normal. 

There seems to be quite a slump in prices of yellow pine, 
but hemlock prices, particularly bill stuff, seem to remain 
about the same, FRANK A. STEVENSON. 


INDIANA. 


Some Building in Progress. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Farmers are getting along with their work very nicely. 
On account of needed rains they are complaining severely 
about the corn crop. 

We hear of no complaint against the banks. Most of the 
banks here are in the hands of good business men and we 
have not heard of any deserving bank customer complaining 
about not getting needed assistance. 

There is some,building going on which was let early in 
the spring, at very low prices. It is too early as yet to 


make a forecast as to the amount of farm improvements 
that will be made. 
Collections are only fair. 
The retailers here are heavily supplied with stock. We 
have not heard any complaints of delayed shipments. 
THEODORE BH. RECHTIN. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 


Yard demand in Chicago for local consumption is 
reported as being fully up to normal for this season 
of the year. Country yard trade is also showing some 
improvement, but the preponderance of orders seems 
to be to fill up breaks in stocks. Interior millwork 
factories are working steadily; this industry seem- 
ing to do as well as any of the lumber consuming 
industries. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
July 5 aggregated 30,386,000 feet, against 48,885,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1912, Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to July 5, 1913, amounted to 
1,484,163,000 feet, an increase of 307,096,000 feet 
over the corresponding period last year. Shipments 
for the week ended July 5 were 12,278,000 feet, an 
increase of 7,376,000 feet over the corresponding 
week in 1912. Total shipments from January 1 to 
July 5 aggregated 494,260,000 feet, 3,157,000 feet more 
than was shipped from Chicago during the same pe- 
riod in 1912. Shingle receipts for the week show a 
decrease of 3,568,000 over the corresponding week in 
1912, while total receipts from January 1 to July 5, 
1913, show an increase of 33,285,000. Shipments of 
shingles for the week show a decrease—3,371,000 in 
amount—over the same week last year, while total 
shipments show an increase of 62,398,000 over the 
comparative period from January 1, 1912. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 5. 
























Lumber. Shingles. 

MRI Oho cea gc rater Crph-<ceceen ae skeen cece 30,386,000 8,579,000 

PEERS viet ols indie. c(sisisieig 6 Rulatewe'aw te 48,885,000 7,147,000 

POE VOORS sn bias ob 8 coe weeae en 18,499,000 3,568,000 

ToraL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 5. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

| Se eee Ca eae wes OE ea 1,484,163,000 285,989,000 

BGS gorlais 6b aid wies Se pres o Siwalare 1,177,067,000 252,704,000 

TTR a savalig Lidl are asad cele are 307,096,000 33,285,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 5. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

SE ee Be eR ee Ty 12,278,000 3,806,000 

WADE) dia ois ors xe Sa atse oreo wo SSS So 19,654,000 7,177,000 

i ce eS Ea ae en 7,376,000 3,371,000 

ToraL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 5. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

CO ee hes, SA Pes aT 494,260,000 253,773,000 

Br bce arsierers sh eid eae we see ee 497,417,000 191, 000 

WS aera cio ovine ise bs secs 62,398,000 
ROMERO 455.0 ooo tsa e.wae's bes bios 3,157,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER, 

Week ended July 5, 2,768,000 feet. 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended July 9 were: 

CLAssS— No. Value. 
a III oo fa a peeves ig Bie gcs @. 0 ash 12 $ 7,700 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 90 232,500 

5,000 and under RNR ce olan ae's 29 182,400 

10,000 and under EG og se oo a 21 267,000 
25,000 and under NU os .20'"s' a oes 0 5 181,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 2 125,000 
Lyon & Healy, 4-story brick factory..... 1 300,000 
Independent Packing Co., 8-story brick 

EE None ge a ness anegnd Qe WG aa aoe 1 225,000 

PR eats vic ones eee ae ela do ees 161 $ 1,520,600 
Average valuation for week............ ao 9,444 
TORIES PLOVIONS WEEK osc cc ccececccces 1338 1,018,650 
Average valuation previous week........ nes 7,659 
Totals corresponding week 1912........ 201 1,590,635 
Totals January 1 to July 9, 1913.......5,607 50,330,875 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 4,382 48, 360 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... i 45,678,585 
Totals corresponding period 1910.......% af 46,567,050 

NORTHERN PINE. 
Chicago.—The market is inclined to be inactive, but 


not much different from the usual midsummer situation. 
While shipments are light and the general run of trade 
is quiet a number of inquiries are being received from 
the larger consuming interests. Prices are firm and 
the situation is helped by the fact that dry stocks are 
not large, although reported to be in fair assortment. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand from the large consumers 
is comparatively quiet and the market situation has little 
in the way of features. Most of the mills report their 
orders coming lighter than a year ago, but most of them 
seem at the same time unconcerned and ready to take 
things easy and wait for trade to develop. There is no 
disposition to crowd the market to get business, or to 
get far into the price war being carried on by manufac- 
turers of other woods. The situation is good as to low- 
grade boards, and they are holding up to list or better. 
Crop prospects continue good. 





Bay City and Saginaw.—Nearly 10,000,000 feet of pine 
lumber reached the Valley by water last month, but 
owing to slackening up of trade receipts are expected 
to fall off this month. Local people who are buying or 
manufacturing lumber in the Georgian Bay district of 
Ontario are complaining of dullness and a weaker 
market. Most grades of pine can be bought there at 
$1.50 to $2 a thousand feet below prices which ruled when 
the mills closed down last year. There has been less 
weakness in mill culls and box stock than in white pine 
of the better grades and norway. 





New York—Trade is absolutely flat, although occasion- 
ally some more favorable sign is noticed. Wholesalers 
in most cases report that their customers are very well 
supplied and the slowness in the building situation ac- 
counts for the extreme dullness now prevailing among 
wholesale order sources. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Purchases are being made in a very 


small way, as retailers appear {9 be indifferent to mak- 
ing additions to their stocks. 


They regard prices as too 





high, especially in the upper grades, and there continues 
to be plenty of competition from other woods. At some 
yards the report is made that business is unusually slow 
for this time of year. Stocks continue to come in by lake, 
but new purchases of lumber to arrive are not being 
made to anyfextent although these are in prospect for 
this fall. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand has strengthened 
somewhat and dealers state that business is on a par 
with that experienced last year. Lower grades are mov- 
ing out about as rapidly as received by lake and it be- 
gins to look as if the yards would go into winter quar- 
ters with less of the poor items on hand than at the 
close of navigation last season. Prices are holding firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A fair demand for white pine con- 
tinues, though the market is normally quiet at this sea- 
son, and no special feature is notable. Prices are steady 
and unchanged. A few items are talked of as being a 
little off in occasional sales, but under present condi- 
tions this attracts no special attention. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—Very little new trade is reported and what- 
ever orders are placed are for small quantities, for the 
purpose of keeping stocks in fairly good assortment. 
Consignment business is still very active and cargo ship- 
pers are finding fewer buyers to take care of arrivals. 
Some pretty good concessions are reported and yard men 
feel that they are taking no risk in letting the situation 
drift along. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market for Adirondack spruce holds 
up firmly, considering the fact that general lumber de- 
mand is not at all keen. While there is no large sale 


for stock, dealers have trouble in getting what they need 
with which to fill orders, especially for crating lumber 
Mills report that they have none to offer and in order 
to fill orders in hand dealers have had to substitute other 
woods. 


Boston, Mass.—The market continues in an unsettled 
condition with most of the prices in the wholesaler’s 
order book. Twenty-five dollars base is still the price 


of some of the larger mills, although much of the busi 
ness being taken is at $24.50 base. Buyers are few and 
when an order of any size is in the market it is simply 
a case of who wants it the most as to what 
will go at. A large manufacturing concern 
placed a contract for about fifty dwelling houses for 
its employees, and the contractor is being fairly be- 
sieged for the order, which is very desirable for almost 
any mill to saw. Random is not so active as would be 
expected since most of the mills are making it 10 feet 
and up instead of 10 to 20 feet, with prices varying con- 
siderably. The reputation of the mill whence the stock 
is shipped practically governs the price. Planed spruce 
boards continue at $23.50 with the -eastern matched and 
clipped at $25. Some northern boards may be offered 
at 50 cents less. 


price it 
recently 


Elkins, W. Va.—Spruce and hemlock are both holding 
up in demand as well as in price in response to the 
eastern market conditions, operators stating that hem- 
lock is especially strong and the prices all that could be 
asked. While this is true of hemlock, spruce lath com- 
mand an average price at the present time of $4.85 a 
thousand on a Philadelphia rate. The average price for 
spruce is about $20 a thousand. Shipments of this kind 
of stock have been unusually large for this time of the 
year, according to the reports of manufacturers, 





REMOVAL NOTICE. 
JOSHUA OLDHAM & SONS, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Engineering Bldg., 114-118 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Where All Communications Should Be Addressed. 














Saws That Satisfy 


Right Quality, Service, Price. 


FACTORY — BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 











me 





Are Mighty Handy For Lumbermen 


who do their own logging in that they furnish quick 
transportation for laborers, supplies and tools and are 
always ready for instant use. 
a speed of 20 miles an hour on ordinary logging 
roads. 
order. Just what you need to cut down expense and 
add efficiency. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


1032 Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO 


> Gasolene 
Motor Cars 


Carry 4 to 10 men at 


Cheap to operate and nothing to get out of 


Write for catalog and circular showing cost of operation. 
Address Dept. N 


NEW YORK 


Branches Everywhere 








DETROIT, MICH,, 910 Majestic Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS : 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 





outright all loans we take on. 





Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


We are in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 
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OVER FIFTY DIFFERENT 
TYPES AND SIZES OF 
MACHINES FOR LOGGERS 





McGiffert Loaders 
Decker - - Loaders 
Rapid -- - Loaders 
One-line Skidders 
Two-line Skidders 
Four-line Skidders 
Outhaul Skidders 
Ground Skidders 


Overhead Skidders 
for Mountain Logsi 


Log - - Cableways 
Log ---+ Derricks 
Hoisting Engines 
Land -- Clearers 
Stump :- Pullers 
Pile ---- Drivers 
Excavators for ditch- 
ing right-of-ways 
ASK US ANYHOW: - 
IF WE DONT MAKE IT 
WELL GLADLY TELL 
YOU WHO DOES 











Machines for 
every loasing 
operatron 
CLYDE IRON WORKS 
Duluth. Minnesota.USA, 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Little spruce seems to be available. 
The price is firm and inclined to stiffen if anything. 
Few mills are running steadily on spruce and few have 
much of this timber left. Besides, the export trade ap- 
pears to be taking a good portion of the available stocks 
so that accumulations do not bother the mills. In Pitts- 
burgh proper the spruce trade is extremely quiet and 
uninteresting. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The cedar trade is experiencing the usual 
summer quietude. Post demand is small but the situa- 
tion is considered to be good, with prices holding steady. 
Operators are looking for a good trade in the fall. Not 
much is doing in poles and producers are not expecting 
much business until later in the summer. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Restocking orders for posts, sent 
in lately by a number of retail buyers, indicate that sales 
in the last two or three months have exceeded expecta- 
tions of the yard managers. The situation is satisfactory 
and full of promise, and prices are firmly maintained. 
Pole trade is holding up well, especially on short lengths, 
while the limited supplies of long poles have resulted in 
steadily advancing prices. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Compared with the same time a year ago 
business is dull, but in comparison with the general trend 
of the lumber trade the demand for hardwoods is more 
than holding its own. The furniture trade is quiet and 
the agricultural implement companies seem to have 
enough stock on hand to satisfy their present needs and 
are not disposed to place contracts for future deliveries. 
There is a fair demand for plain red oak and some busi- 
ness is being done in quarter-sawed oak. Sound wormy 
chestnut is receiving attention, but the movement seems 
to be lighter than for some weeks. Inquiries for cotton- 
wood and red gum continue brisk, with the movement 
fair. Birch and maple are ruling firm, with the demand 
said to be steady. Wholesalers are cheerful concerning 
the outlook and believe that the hardwood market will 
show a greatly increased activity early in the fall. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Interest among wholesalers is cen- 
tering in the supplies of northern hardwoods, especially 
birch, maple and basswood. All are considerably below 
normal and have been the object of active dickering by 
the wholesale trade. Demand is light, as is usual at this 
time of year, many of the manufacturers checking up at 
this season to make semi-annual inventories. Plenty of 
new stock is in the market but no weakness is noted in 
prices, which are held practically at the level maintained 
by the old stock through the spring and early summer. 
When active buying is resumed next month some price 
advances are expected. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—The hardwood lumber market 
has felt the depression to a less extent than has pine. 
During the closing months of last year and through 
the winter, and, in fact, to within forty days the trade 
was never more active or prices so satisfactory for 
every item in the list, and stocks were so depleted that 
manufacturers have not yet caught up to notice the 
depression. 

St. Louis, Mo.—While hardwood business is a little 
quiet conditions indicate that considerable activity is 
eoing on. The weather has been fine for getting out 
lumber and the mills are stocking up, but there is not 
an over production, as the distributers are availing 
themselves of the opportunity to get in what lumber they 
need for the fall trade, before the anticipated car short- 
age begins. This has kept down the holdings of the 
manufacturers. While conditions look good for a fine 
fall and winter trade, there is still a fair amount of 
lumber in the hands of consumers, which they accumu- 
lated earlier in the season on old contracts and which 
thev have not used up. This may cause less buying than 
has been anticipated. Then too, with the prices high, 
consumers may not buy in as large quantities as they 
otherwise would. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The supply of dry stock still is very 
light and shippers who are able to furnish it command 
top prices. There are no indications of any price con- 
cessions, although some of the buyers say the market 
ippears a bit easier. There is not the pressure to buy 
that was noticed earlier in the season, due to the fact 
that mills making interior finish and sash and door manu- 
facturers in general are finding the trade somewhat 
lighter because of the unfavorable insurance conditions 
in Missouri. Country demand is fairly good, but that 
does not apply to the cities. Contracting for heavy build- 
ing operations is at a minimum. 








Memphis, Tenn.—The market is perhaps a little easier, 
tuken as a whole. There is a distinct disposition on the 
part of buyers to operate only for their more immediate 
needs, with the result that no large orders are being 
placed. A great deal of lumber being shipped is, as a 
matter of fact, going out on orders which were booked 
some time ago. It is probable that as a general rule 
prices are $1 to $2 a thousand lower on hardwood lumber 
than they were a month ago. However, there is no 
pressure from holders to sell and the prices are still 
considered satisfactory. There is rather more easiness 
in the lower grades of cottonwood and gum than there 
has been heretofore and the decline of $1 per thousand 
probably covers the shrinkage in value of these items. 
Plain oak is in good demand but it is not held so firmly 
as heretofore. Quartered oak is fairly well maintained as 
to price and the movement is moderate, Export busi- 
ness is good, with notably good call for red gum firsts 
and seconds in thin stock and for Nos. 1 and 2 common 
red gum in inch stock. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The trade is now experiencing the 
usual dullness that comes about the first of July. ‘The 
disposition of Nashville dealers is to take an optimistic 
view of the fall business, and to show confidence in the 
stability of the market. There is a fair demand for oak, 
and ash is a good seller. Some business is also being 
handled in poplar and chestnut. One dealer said the most 
encouraging feature of the market is the increased num- 
ver of inquiries for poplar. 


Louisville, Ky.—-Considering the season of the year, the 
demand for lumber is exceptionally good. This is the 


consensus of leading members of the trade, who are 
much encouraged at the way business is being main- 
tained, Good crops are regarded as the chief supporting 
factor, and it is the general opinion that as soon as Con- 
gress adjourns demand will be still further accentuated. 
The conclusion of the furniture exhibits, which are now 
under way, will help if the manufacturers get as much 
business as they are expecting. The furniture trade has 
been exceptionally active all year, and buying has been 
on a large scale. Oak lumber is moving well, quartered 
showing remarkable strength, a condition which is be- 
lieved to be largely the result of continued high mahogany 
prices. Plain oak is selling in good volume, but prices 
are hardly as stiff as they have been. Chestnut and pop- 
lar are quiet, and red gum is hardly selling up to stand- 
ard. Sap gum is in good call, however. 


Elkins, W. Va.—The present prices of hardwoods show 
little variation compared with previous quotations. While 
some complaint is heard that business shows a decrease, 
individual operators and wholesalers say that they do 
not find such conditions to be true but on the other hand 
believe that the volume of business is all that could be 
expected at this time of the year and the wholesalers 
even experience difficulty in securing enough oak to fill 
their orders. The better grades of hardwood, in fact, 
seem to be still in strong demand and at good prices. 

Lynchburg, Va.—Oak boards are being taken in fair 
quantities. Furniture manufacturers are the most active 
factors and some oak is being taken by mills for inte- 
rior finishings. The car stock trade is quiet. Chestnut 
is slightly improved. Poplar in most grades is dull. The 
export oak trade is slightly improved and shows signs 
of renewed activity. 





Ashland, Ky.—Oak continues to move in good volume 
and no surplus stock has been reported as yet. There is 
a big movement in bill stock. Prices unchanged. 





New York.—Building demand is very slow and very 
few hardwoods are being consumed. Buyers are simply 
awaiting developments, not only among their own cus- 
tomers but also among shippers, rather expecting that 
concessions will soon be more pronounced than they are 
just now. Stock seems to be accumulating at mill points 
on a faster basis than heretofore although wholesalers 
say that it is an exception where mills do not have 
enough business on their books to keep them going for 
a considerable length of time. Prices have been main- 
tained reinarkably well in view of the slow demand. The 
furniture and manufacturing trade is putting out some 
inquiries but orders are searce and this same condition 
obtains in nearly every hardwood consuming line. There 
is no tendency to push the market and wholesalers who 
have any quantity of stock back of them do not feel that 
they can afford to make a lower market by offering 
stocks to buyers who do not need them and who do not 
care to buy even in the face of concessions now offered. 
The hardwood market is in healthy condition and most 
conservative authorities are of the opinion that all that 
is required is a little patience. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Dealers report that buyers are holding 
off purchases in the hope of getting stock soon at lower 
prices. Sales are mostly in small lots wanted for imme- 
diate use. The yards are not getting in much stock just 
now, but most of them are fairly well supplied with va- 
rious hardwoods. Mills are said to be making some price 
concessions and offers of stock are more numerous than 
a short time ago. Plain oak is the leader but is not 
bringing quite the ‘stiff figures it did recently. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Orders are not coming in 
with the frequency that was experienced Several weeks 
ago, but wholesalers are keeping fairly busy cleaning up 
outstanding shipments and looking after customers who 
are buying stock only as they need it for immediate re- 
quirement. While trade is not active, dealers find that 
many consumers are nearing the point where stock must 
soon be purchased, and the yards are being placed in a 
position to meet the increased demand which is expected 
to develop soon. 

Boston, Mass.—Hardwood business is reported quiet 
with little of interest evidenced. Prices are fairly well 
maintained and stocks are considered normal. Flooring 
is reported as moving about up to the usual volume for 
the time of year. Some of the larger wholesalers do 
not look for much business during July and August. 


Baltimore, Md.—While some of the hardwood dealers 
incline to the opinion that evidences of an easing off 
have begun to manifest themselves, there are others— 
and they are backed by the great body of the manu- 
facturers—who declare emphatically and positively that 
the situation is without important changes, and that the 
movement, if anything, is larger than ever. At any rate, 
leading manufacturers and wholesalers here report that 
they are doing a bigger business than at any previous 
time and that they are getting about the same figures 
that have prevailed. Stocks are being placed as fast 
as they are turned out at the mills, and firms here de- 
clare they have no unsold lumber on hand. Basswood, 
gum, chestnut and other woods are in excellent request, 
it is said, and notwithstanding the fact that the yards 
seem to have large stocks on hand, they are inclined 
to consider offers of good lumber. As this is the quiet 
season of the year the prevailing state of affairs affords 
much encouragement. Of course, the congestion in cer- 
tain fcatures of the export trade continues, and no 
signs of improvement in oak planks are noted. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—As a rule, the hardwood trade ap- 
pears to be the most optimistic in Pittsburgh. There is 
a firming up in price and a fair demand while, to aid the 
matter, stocks are not plentiful and there is found some 
urgency among large buyers for hurry-up deliveries. 
Low grades, however, do not seem to have the same 
strain upon them and a fair supply is noted. Good oak 
is scarce and strong. Good reports are given of chest- 
nut, and.poplar is just about holding its own. Maple 
flooring is weak and the demand is limited in the Pitts- 
burgh territory for the present. Few sales of hickory 
are reported and these are at the best prices. Stocks 
are small and few offerings are made. Good ash is 
fairly active and prices are unchanged. 








Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hardwoods in central Ohio 
has been very good considering the time of the year. 
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Both yards and factories are making their mid-year 
inventories and as a result there is a little slowness 
in buying. Manufacturers and jobbers believe that 
buying will be better in the near future. Yard stocks 
are only fair and the same is true of stocks in the hands 
of manufacturers. Mill stocks are light. Prices are well 
maintained and there is no special weakness shown in 
any quarter. The buying policy is to purchase only what 
is wanted for immediate needs. Prices are good. Both 
plain and quartered oak are in demand and the volume 
of business is good. Chestnut is in good demand and 
all grades are firm. There is a good demand both for 
basswood and ash. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Hardwoods are moving satisfactorily 
and the prices are well maintained. Inquiries show a 
tendency toward early buying. Wholesalers are in much 
better shape as to supply than for many months and 
this is an encouraging feature of the trade. Conditions 
considered, as well as the time of year, it appears that 
the hardwood market is in fair shape with prospects of 
a good fall business. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—So long as building continues in the outlying 
districts as at present the hemlock market will remain 
firm. Country trade is still somewhat quiet. Receipts 
of hemlock are fair, but a good deal of lumber is being 
shipped directly from the mill to eastern points. No ma- 
terial change has been noticed in prices and the out- 
look still seems to be good for a big trade later on. 








New York.—Trade fell off last week, due undoubtedly 
to the week-end holiday. Supplies at mill points are 
limited and a better run of orders comes for hemlock 
than for any other lumber. Supplies among the yards 
are broken but dealers are beginning to clean up all 
their deliveries and not very much new suburban busi- 
ness is in sight. There is still enough old business on 
wholesalers’ books, however, to make July a good month. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fairly active demand exists and, in 
spite of the decline in the price of some other woods, 
hemlock holds very firm. There is not enough stock to 
go around in some sizes wanted, although the receipts 
by lake have been quite large so far this summer. Build- 
ing demand has been large and has absorbed a good 
share of the stock brought in. The outlook appears to 
be for a firm market for some time. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Although stock is in better 
supply, dealers report less lumber on hand than a year 
ago. Demand is reported active. Orders are being placed 
with greater frequency for mixed car lots. Prices are 
holding firm and dealers are encouraged by prospects for 
a continuation of the existing conditions during the rest 
of the season. 





Boston, Mass.—Hemlock is not so plentiful as would 
be expected under present market conditions, and a good 
eastern clipped board will bring $24. Of course, some 
may be offered for a trifle less money. Random are 
offered at $23 to $23.50. Demand may be considered 
about equal to the immediate supply. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—A number of hemlock dealers and 
several buyers report a weakness in yellow pine prices. 
A shading as much as $1.50 is reported in Pittsburgh 
territory. This brings the base down to about $22 Pitts- 
purgh. There is a fair demand for hemlock, consider- 
ing the season, but the production is large and surplus 
stocks from the Northwest are seeking an outlet in 
Pittsburgh at this time. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hemlock is running along 
smoothly despite the general weakness in yellow pine 
which affects the hemlock trade to a large degree. Stocks 
are light and this fact is taken as an indication that 
weakness will not come about. Building operations are 
active and this produces a demand for hemlock. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—While there is very little buying ahead, de- 
mand seems to be steady for poplar at some of the yards. 
The amount moving, however, is small as compared with 
some seasons at this time. Firsts and seconds and the 
low grades seem to be moving with sufficient freedom 
to avert accumulation at the mills. 


Baltimore, Md.—The situation with respect to poplar 
is in the main satisfactory, the lower grades being in 
far more plentiful supply abroad than is conducive to 
satisfactory returns, while the better grades are hold- 
ing their own, both here and on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Mill men say that they are able to find a 
ready market for all of the lumber which they turn out 
and that there is no need for them to make conces- 
sions. Much poplar has been shipped to foreign coun- 
tries, with the result that the range of prices is rather 
easier there, the needs of these markets having been 
exceeded. As for the domestic trade, all of the divisions 
are evidently in good shape. Some of the extra wide 
stocks have been sold at reductions in certain markets, 
it is said, but this was due to temporary developments, 
which are without effect upon the general run of the 
trade, the quotations immediately getting back to where 
they were as soon as the passing conditions were no 
longer exerted. 


Ashland, Ky.—The demand is considered good for this 
season of the year with inquiry scattered over the entire 
list of poplar. Lath are in big demand. Prices un- 
changed. 





Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for poplar in this market 
continues strong although it is the usual dull period of 
the year. Stocks entering into the hands of the retailer 
or manufacturing establishment are light. Prices are 
ruling firm in every way and only a slight weakness 
has developed in the lower grades. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market continues dull in the 
upper grades but low-grade stock is moving freely at 


good prices. Prospects for better business in the poplar 
field are not bright and the chances are that the market 
will remain spotty the balance of this year but should 
show much better early in the fall, 





~ 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Trade is quiet, although some inquiries are 
being received for fir and spruce. The mills seem to be 
curtailing and in many cases are piling up stock in 
preference to shipping at prevailing prices. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market is about where it has 
been the last three weeks, with a tendency toward 
strengthening. Trade is quiet and prices are inclined 
to be uncertain. Dimension is off $2.50 in the last six 
weeks and millmen figure this to be rock-bottom and that 
any other change will be upward. Eastern buyers are 
holding off awaiting developments. Conditions on the 
whole are not so very unusual for this time of year. 
Generally millmen taken a hopeful view and feel that 
when buying epens up the market will speedily mend. 
Mill stocks are not large. All the mills are idle, having 
closed the Fourth, and the complete temporary curtail- 
ment will have further strengthening tendencies. Fir 
logs are firm and the camps idle, mostly for thirty days. 





Portland, Ore.—The foreign market is not so strong 
as a week ago, but manufacturers look for better prices 
soon. The mills here are well booked, n 
the outlook for rail business is improving. 
ket remains unchanged, with 
and $13. 


however, and 
The log mar- 
values based on $7, $10 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir still jis feeling the inroads of 
southerrr pine. The*decrease price of that wood has 
been followed by considerably lower prices in fir almost 
generally. The most noticeable reductions have been in 
drop siding, flooring and ceiling. Finish is very little 
used in this territory so that has not been so much 
affected. Fir dimension is about $5.50 off and it is again 
nip and tuck between fir and southern pine. Red cedar 
siding is in fairly good supply at $2.50 off. Somewhat 


better prices are made if the siding is to be shipped with 
shingles. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Manufacturers’ representatives state that 
while trade is quieter than for some time demand for 
the better grades of shop lumber is heavy enough to 
care for the stocks on hand. With the exception of shop, 
however, the mills are well stocked, a light demand being 
reported for the low grades. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The new stock of western pine is 
appearing on this market. There does not appear to be 
much change in the general market, but mills look for 
heavy contracts at a little lower price than has been 
ruling. Single cars and small lots are bringing as good 
a price as for several months. There is a fairly large 
supply on the market. Demand is comparatively slow 


here as factory men are dubious about the strike and the 
insurance trouble. 





_—_ 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—Redwood market conditions are un- 
changed and all of the mills are running at about a 
normal rate for this time of the year. There is a 
volume of foreign exports to Australia. Car shipments 
of redwood lumber and its products to the eastern mar- 
kets are moderate. Redwood shingles are in good de- 
mand in this State but prices are a little off at $1.70 in 
this market. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There is very little redwood business 
to be had, inquiry is comparatively light, also. However, 
the mills are not pushing for orders and the result is that 
prices are about on the same basis as of the last month 
of two. Dealers report a hopeful increase in country in- 
quiry for redwood. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port last week showed a decrease due to the 
holidays, labor trouble, etc. Sales showed an increase as 
a whole, which was noticeable especially in box lum- 
ber and roofers. The better grades continue to move 
freely with the possible exception of No. 3 4/4 edge, 
which is a little slow. No. i 4/4 edge sold at from $26 to 
$28.50; No. 2 at $26; No. 3 at $19. Edge box, 4/4, sales 
showed an increase with prices ranging from $15.50 to 
$16.50. <A sale’ of 1,090,000 feet was made at $15.50 net 
but many mills are holding firmly for $16 and some for 
$16.50 and getting small orders on this last basis. Edge 
culls, 4/4, and red heart strengthened somewhat in prices 
with amount of sales about the same. The prices ranged 
from $13.50 to $15. Six-inch box sold at from $16.50 to 
$16.75; 8-inch at $17.50 to $18; 10-inch at $18 to $18.50; 
12-inch at $19.25 to $20.50. Culls and red heart prices 
ranged about $2 to $2.50 a thousand feet below box prices. 
Edge box, 5/4, sold at from $17 to $18; 6/4 edge box at 
the same figures as 5/4. One and 2 bark strips sold at 
from $20 to $20.75 and are quiet. Box bark strips were 
more active and prices stiffer. Sales were made at $13 
to $14. The items of dressed stock boards, flooring, ceil- 
ing and partition were quiet but prices remain stationary. 
In roofers, 6- and 8-inch were more: largely sold. The 
price on 6-inch is not as firm as heretofore. Eight-inch 
is holding up well. Prices on this item ranged from $19 
to $19.50. Ten- and 12-inch are quiet with prices about 
the same. Factory flooring sold at from $19.75 to $20.75 
and lath are still bringing $38. 


New York.—The market shows no signs of price con- 
cessions and the trade has pretty well agreed that condi- 
tions have about reached their worst. Stocks at ship- 
ping points are liberally offered and notwithstanding the 
easing off in the demand, the previous level of prices has 
been well maintained. The feeling prevails that it is not 
a question of price, but that yards and factories, etc., 
will not buy until they actually need the stock, preferring 
to take their chances on what they have to pay later on. 
Box is still very weak and all sizes of roofers are coming 
in at a brisk rate. 











A Severer 
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Leather Belts 


than that given them in a hard- 
wood flooring plant, where the 
loads are uneven and the pulleys 
small, would be almost impos- 


sible. 


An interior glimpse of the T, Wilce Co, plant. 
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is in daily use in the above Chicago hard- 
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show an efficiency approaching perfec- 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—Sales are being made in a small way as 
etailers are quite .well stocked and hesitate to buy, not 
placing much dependence upon the stability of the mar- 
ket. Prices are lower than a short time ago, but have 
shown no very recent weakness 





Boston, Mass.— ‘There is nothing to indicate any ma- 
terial improvement in the North Carolina market. Dealers 
are not buying even a normal amount and it is doubtful 
if any change in the situation will take place before 
September. Some of the shrewdest salesmen can _ not 
do themselves justice, no matter how hard they try 
to secure orders or how low the price they quote. Dealers 
are sitting tight waitir for business to improve before 
placing orders except for immediate requirements. 














Baltimore, Md.—The Nort Carolina pine situation is 
much the same as it has been. with the receipts of low- 
grade lum! } indiminished ¢ the offerings so 
free that can be no thought for the present of a 
reaction in prices. The quotations on box grades con- 
tinue around $14.50 for edge stocks, i the offerings 


ho would hold 


















are so liberal that even those sellers 
out for a return to ( re unable to do so 
The boxmakers are with comparative freedom, as 
their requirements are always heavy at this time, bu 
the arrivals are so large that the liberal withdrawals do 
not suffice to 


trade is settling down 








relieve the pressure ipon values, and the 

o the midsummer quiet with a 
determination to make situation. Other 
stocks are not especially heavy, but the demands of the 
builders and of other buyers are without special snap, 
a disposition show itself to pursue a waiting policy 
ind let the demand keep well up with the supplies in 
hand, in order tl no chance of benefit through a possi- 
ble further de may be lost The feeling with regard 
to the future, however, appears to be rather better and. 
but for the fact that this is naturally an uneventful 
time, some recovery might be experienced. 


t 
the best of the 
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SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Business is running along from day to day 
with few orders coming in and fewer inquiries reported. 
Prices on vard schedule are irregular, but the unsteadi- 
ness is confined principally to regular sizes for immediate 
shipment. Reports from the mills indicate that while 
a good supply is available, future business is being booked 
autiously, because it is i any kind of an in- 
in the demand will put prices on a much higher 














St. Louis, Mo.—The hot weather period is on but a fair 
principally for mixed orders. 
In spite of the quietness of the market a more cheerful 
feeling prevails. The recent rains have helped conditions 
wonderfully. The corn. wheat and other crops are in 
better condition than they have been and according to a 
report issued last Saturday, the corn crop is above the 
ten year average. Big crops of all grains are assured. 
This. will cause a good business this fall and 
it will no doubt come early. TI! prospects of a serious 
ear shortage will also early buying. 
are in fairly good shape a good demand would 
strengthen prices on those items that show a little weak- 


olume of business is done, 








Prices 








ness. 





Kansas City, Mo.—While the market is not on a definite 
basis owing to the v , conflicting ideas of value there 
is a hopeful tinge to the situation by reason of the fair 
volume « i i 


* for this season 
of year when 


not zuring on 
a heavy trade. Demand steadily and there 
appears to be more inquiry ter sort than was 
noted ten days ago. The about $3 a thous- 
and with little immediate prospect of marked improve- 
ment. although recent rains should have an encouraging 
on country trade. Many manufacturers have shown 
more inclinati recently to meet the views of buyers in 
placing bt and their action has not made for any 
firmer ‘ conditions. The railroad and export bu 
ness co dull. Any improvement in railway buy- 
reatly to the general improvement of the 



























ing would add g 
southern pine market. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is rated rath +t, thoug! 
the movement appears to be pretty well up to the normal 
July bulk. Reports on the price situation conflict rather 
sharply, but there seems no reason to doubt that 
price-cutting is continued that the weakness and 
unsteadiness of quotations have something to do 
with the tendency of buyers to hold off where they can. 
The export market reflects domestic conditions, in a 
way. though it is possible that export quotations are 
better maintained on the whole than on the domestic 
side European buyers apparently feel that quotations 
will go lower and are holding back such business as they 
can, while the conditions on that side are not encouraging 
to trade. 




















Hattiesburg, Miss.—Inquiries were numerous last week. 
and enough orders have been placed to make buying a 
little bit harder than it was three weeks ago. Many 
mills are doing repair work, which curtails output. 
Night runs are being reduced and manufacturers are 
taking only what orders sary to keep their 
plants running from day to day, and even the buyers 
are convinced that prices have reached their lowest. It 
is the general opinion of millowners that prices will be 
at least $1 higher during August. Sills and framing are 
in good demand. Several large orders are out for paving 
block material, and small timbers are wanted. Shed 
stock orders are scarce, and the dimension market is 
quiet. Prime is still in good demand at a good price, 
and a few orders are out for sawn timbers, but prices 
on that stock are not attractive 








are nece 











New York.—Reports from mill points and the large 
wholesalers in this market indicate that the mills are 
getting an aggregate of business just slightly under what 
they call a normal summer’s trade. Some of this is 
iccounted for by back orders, in which respect consider- 
able headway is being 





made and business put on a more 
ip-to-date basis. New orders are slow but prices are 
being nicely held and very little complaint is made in 
that respect Stock mong local yards are ample for 
current requirements and with the prevailing dullness in 
the building situation orders continue only for sorting 


ip purposes and hand to mouth requirements. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much change is reported in the 
market and prices remain at a point notably lower 
than that reached some weeks ago. Mills have a good 
deal of lumber to offer but there is little demand from 
the retailers, who are inclined to feel that the prices will 
go lower. Prospects are rather unfavorable for imme- 
diate improvement in the volume of business as the sup- 
ply of stock is too large for the market to absorb readily, 
yet no large drop in prices is looked for. 

Boston, Mass.—The market is dull but 


improve before long 


s expected to 
Circulars are being sent out freely 
in an endeavor to move some stock and it can be seen 
that “ready money” looks better to most of the manu- 
facturers than stock on hand “ready for shipment,”’ 
although B and better %,x31, partition at $28 does not 
bring forth a ready order. 





Baltimore, Md.—'The Georgia pine wholesalers are not 
enthusiastic about prevailing conditions or the pros- 
pects for the immediate future They have struck a 
streak of pronounced quiet in business, as far as the 
movement goes, While collections are unusually hard. 
Even the largest concerns that are reputed to have 
ample means hold back on paying their lumber bills, it 
being evidently common desire to hold on to all cash 
resources, so as to be prepared for any emergency. The 
competition in so far as placing lumber is concerned 
has been very active, and the wholesalers have had to 
face a keen rivalry, with a consequent cutting of prices. 
The manufacturers are in rather better shape, as they 
Seem able to control the matter of returns more effec- 
tively But the trade generally is halting and “much 


lissatisfuction Ss expressed, 











Cincinnati, Ohio.—Retailers are well stocked and are 
buying little. which is a serious handicap to the whole- 
salers who depend on the yard trade. Prices are not low 
but further lack of business is likely to cause lower prices 
in order to move stock. At the producing end of the in- 
dustry accumulations are gaining and there is consider- 
able shipping of transit cars, many of which are sold 
at concessions to save demurrage 
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CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La Demand is rated seasonable in vol- 
ume, but unsatisfactory in that the heavier call is for the 
lower grades, as i Mixed 
car orders make up the bulk of the business, purchases 
being of the hand-to-mouth variety. 
better assortment 
held. The demand 


lire cypress-using ter 


t has been for some months. 
I 


Millstocks are in 
ut are not heavy and prices are well 
fairly well distributed over the en- 
‘ritory and the consumption of the 
wood, accepting the theory that current purchases are 
meet the retailers’ present needs, is of healthy volume, 
all Car supply is reported easy and 
shipments as a rule go forward promptly. 











hings considered 


Chicago.—T} character of demand for cypress has 
not changed greatly. There are rumors of small price 
concessions, but quotations as a rule are being firmly 
held. Receipt of numerous inquiries shows a healthy in- 
terest in the wood and it is believed that orders will 
show an encouraging gain before the first of August. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
farmers busy looking after their crops, they have not 
paid any attention to buving, 


Demand is a little quiet. With the 





¢, so the retail vards are not 
coming into the market. Still a seasonable volume of 
business is being done. The large vards have been get- 
ting in fairly good shipments from the mills and are in 


take care of all the business when it comes 
Repoyts from the mills are to the effect that 
being made on them by distributers is not 
t was. Nearly every item is being called for, 


good shape t 


to them. 





however. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress continues to be in light de- 
mand, but the price has not been affected. Apparently 
the mills are getting orders enough to keep them fairly 
busy consideri the low stocks with which they entered 
the season, and there is no complaining of the slick trade. 
Deliveries are being made fairly promptly, and stocks 
are getting into better shape at the mills. 





New York.—Cypress shows the same dullness that pre- 
vails in every line, but the price situation is held with 
more firmness than a couple of weeks ago. Stocks in 
local hands are large enough for current requirements 
and some of the distributing yards that have been doing 
a straight car business state that many customers are 
now hauling away stocks in truck load lots as required. 
The aggregate of this class of business shows up very 
satisfactorily and it simply indicates the condition at 
which many Stocks among 
users are the lowest reported in a number of years and 
any kind of an improvement in the building demand 
will cause an upward spurt in prices on the part of those 
who will be needing stocks quickly. 











consumers have arrived. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has fallen off some with the 
general decline in the sale of lumber that is always 
noticeable in midsummer, .but yards have a steady call 
for stock, though in rather limited quantities. The door 
mills are making some cypress doors, but this business is 
not very active. It is larger, however, than it used to 
be before cypress began to get its increased amount of 
publicity. 


Baltimore, Md.—‘There is still no change in the cypress 
business, which is about holding its own, with the de- 
mand for lumber not active and with the range of prices 
relatively, easy, in so far as the distributive markets are 
concerned. The manufacturers, however, appear to be 
in better shape than the wholesalers, who have felt the 
prevailing pressure far more and who must pay rela- 
tively high figures at producing points, while they are 
unable to work up the quotations in the various distribu- 
tive markets. Thus it is that a dealer will have a good 
deal to criticise about the state of trade, while a manu- 
facturer will report that business with him is quite 
good The manufacture of cypress has gradually passed 
into strong hands, which are able to hold back and are 
not moved by every passing breeze. The contractors are 
evidently deferring their wants as much as_ possible, 
either because they look for a further easing off in values 
or becau the uncertainty of the financial outlook has 








caused a deferring of much work which would other- 
wise have been undertaken. 


Boston, Mass.—The cypress market is evidently in 
strong hands and if prices are receding they are being 
Jet down with a jackscrew and not an ax, as has been 
the case with some kinds of lumber recently. Buyers 
take more kindly to a cypress quotation and speak more 
hopefully regarding the general market. Business could 
not be called driving, but is in a fair condition with a 
favorable outlook. 


Columbus, Ohio.--Cypress trade in Columbus and cen- 
tral Ohio is as active as could be expected under the 
circumstances. There is a good demand from the East. 
Stocks are light and shipments are coming out promptly. 
Prices do not respond to the increased volume of business, 
however. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—-lLow-grade cypress is moving well at 
fair prices but the lack of anything like the building activ- 
ity that is usual for this time of year has had a bad effect 
on yard stock grades. Prices so far are well maintained. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.--No change is noticed in the red cedar shingle 
situation. Demand continues quiet, with transit offerings 
limited. Clears are bringir $3.32 and stars $2.67, Chi- 
cago basis. In view of the fact that many of the Coast 
mills will be shut down for ten days, it is thought that 
if orders shall pick up to any extent prices will climb. 
White cedars are still in good request, with .prices firm. 
lath values still remain steady, 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Uncertainty prevails as to the mar- 
ket and may do so until the mills resume sawing after 
the July vacation. Demand is somewhat quiet but is 
taking care of transit offerings, and at this time prices 
are holding about even with last week's level. 

Tacoma, Wash.-—-Red cedar shingles have a tendency 
to strengthen. Mills are idle for the holiday period and a. 
large number will not resume until the market rights. 
Stocks are light and prices inclined to be more firm. 
Quotations to the East average $1.65 and $1.70 and $2.20 

> Sa with some lower figures 





to $2.2 


Kansas City, Mo.—The market for red cedar shingles is 
stiffening notably. In the last week the price has gone 
up another nickel to $1.70, Coast basis, for stars and $2.20, 
Coast basis, for clears. The increase is due to the shut- 
ting down of the mills in the Northwest for the Fourth 
of July vacation. It is expected that the average period 
of shutdown will be at least ten days. Some of the big 
manufacturers are planning to stay down considerably 
longer than that. Orders are coming in somewhat more 
plentifully since the price stiffened. Wholesalers are 
tinding much difficulty in placing orders at the mills. 
Stocks were not large before the shutdown and now the 
supply apparently is very short. Southern pine lath have 
not gained any strength the last ten days. Cypress lath 
are very hard to get, No. 1 being especially scarce. 





New Orleans, La.—Brisk demand for cypress lath is 
noted, with mill stocks rather low. Cypress shingles 
are meeting seasonable call. The only change of price 
noted in eith line is an advance of 15 cents on 5-inch 
prime shingles, announced by one concern by way of 
adjusting its stock conditions to current demand for that 
item. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The red cedar market holds very firm 
at an advance of 5 cents made about a week ago. The 
demand is fair and is said to be in excess of what is 
usually manifested at this season. The lake receipts 
have been running short of last year and there is not 
much prospect of any heavy stocks accumulating, as the 
building trade promises t« 


continue active for some time. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—-Red cedar shingles are be- 
coming scarcer, and to this condition is attributed ad- 
vances this week of 10 cents on clears and stars. All- 
rail shipments and lake-and-rail consignments are about 
on a par as to supply. A fair demand is reported at the 
advanced quotations. Demand for lath is active, but 
stock is decidedly short, despite frequent receipts by 
lake, Prices are strong with an upward tendency. 

Boston, Mass.—The shingle market is in the same in- 
active condition as other lumber products. No whole- 
saler would expect to obtain more than $4.15 for extras 
and $3.90 for clears. The price for red cedars depends 
largely on the nearness to hand of the car a salesman is 
offering. Lath are considerably off, with $4 the price 


for 17/16-inch and about $4.35 for 15-inch. 


COOPERAGE. 











Chicago.-EXvery kind of business has its prosperous 
and dull seasons and the cooperage business is no ex- 
ception. July and August on an average are the quietest 
months of the year and this year proves no exception. 
teports of purchases of staves by speculators in the 
South are prevalent at prices as low as $19 a thousand 
for red oak oils and $24 a thousand for white oak. Red 
oak circled oil heading is quoted at 22 cents a set and 
white oak at 23 and 24 cents at the mills. Most of the 
mills are shut down on account of poor demand. Ac- 
cumulation of oil staves at the factories and in coopers’ 
hands is reported to be the largest in many years. 
Crops are said to be good, but the supply of cooperage 
stock is ample to more than take care of the heaviest 
demand. Small orders for barrels for oil, varnish and 
whiskey keep coopers fairly busy, but excessive compe- 
tition prévents any rise in prices. Six-hoop white oak 
oil barrels now sell for $1.382% to $1.35 and red oak at 
$1.25. Coopers’ flag is now well sold out. Long flag is 
closing out the old crop at $85 a ton and butt flag at 35 
to 40 cents a bale. Slack staves are easy, manufac- 
turers showing more anxiety to dispose of them and 
now willing to name delivered prices. White ash at the 
mills ranges from $9.75 to $10 a thousand. Square head- 
ing is steady. Elm flour and sugar staves are offered at 
$8.25 to $8.50 a thousand. No. 2 apple barrel staves are 
fairly contracted for, awaiting the prospective large 
erop. Coiled elm hoops are easy at a trifle lower prices. 
There is no demand or sale for hickory hoops or 914-foot 
box straps, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 
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